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The Fall of the Birth Rate 
and its Effects on Social Policy 


by 


L. Herscu 
Professor at the University of Geneva 


Without taking sides in the discussions as to the value— 
positive or negative—of the fall of the birth rate, and treating it 
strictly as a historical phenomenon, the author of the following 
article sets out to give a general idea of its possible effects on 
social policy. After a brief description of the characteristics of 
the fall of the birth rate and of its principal demographic and 
economic consequences, he enumerates some of the social pro- 
blems resulting from it and examines possible solutions, notably 
in the matter of unemployment, the social division of labour, 
education, social insurance, and migration. 


I. 


P TO now problems that owe their origin to the falling birth 
rate would seem to have engaged attention chiefly in con- 
servative circles. In these some look upon this fall as a sign of 
moral decadence, a weakening of tradition and religion, and 
regard it as alike the cause and the effect of the loosening of 
domestic ties—even as leading to the dissolution of society. Others 
apprehend it above all as a national danger, weakening the 
nation’s power of expansion, causing the source of its military 
strength and international security to run dry and constituting a 
serious menace to the future of the race. The more progressive 
circles have given but little attention to this development, which 
is typical of contemporary civilisation. In the first place their 
general attitude is not to trouble themselves overmuch with this 
kind of problem, for they take modern civilisation as a whole, 
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and if certain troublesome things are more or less a part of it 
they accept them as being the shadows in a magnificent picture, 
just as the ancients refrained from discussing slavery. Some 
among them even regard the fall of the birth rate as a positive 
phenomenon, seeing in it a proof that the individual has come to 
have more foresight and concern for the future of his children, 
and consider that it makes a more complete emancipation of 
women possible, tends to raise the standard of life of the people, 
to promote individual liberty, and so on. 

It is not the purpose of this article to take sides in the argu- 
ment as to the moral, national, or even social value of the fall 
of the birth rate in modern days. Whether this fall has a positive 
or negative value, its existence is undoubtedly an historic fact, 
which must be reckoned with since it may be observed so gener- 
ally and in such an intense and persistent form that it is bound to 
react to an immeasurable extent on social life in its various 
aspects. Its effects should be studied by the exponents of all 
political theories alike, in order to determine a more appropriate 
line of action. 

The effects of the fall of the birth rate on social policy call 
for particular attention ; and in this connection a number of 
questions present themselves. Are the data of certain social 
problems modified by the fall or are new ones created ? Is the 
solution of the older problems facilitated or, on the contrary, are 
they complicated by it? Does it make fresh solutions possible ? 
It is with such questions that the present article proposes to deal. 
But nothing suggesting either a positive or a negative estimate of 
the modern fall in the birth rate will be found in it—-no recom- 
mendation of policy such as birth control or measures to en- 
courage a rise in the birth rate. 


II. 


Above all it is essential to set out the exact facts relating to 
the fall of the birth rate—even if those who are familiar with 
demographic movements in our own time have not much to learn 
from them—for in general these facts escape the notice of the 
educated public. 

During many centuries the birth rate of European countries 
was roughly in the neighbourhood of 40 live births a year per 
1,000 inhabitants. Under the influence of modern civilisation (it 
is obviously impossible to examine here the many contributory 
causes) the birth rate tended to fall. It was in France that 
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the fall first began, and there it continued slowly but surely 
all through the nineteenth century, being considered, there- 
fore, for a long time as a phenomenon belonging especially 
to France or to the “ declining” French race. But in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the birth rate—until then 
high—began to decrease in Germany, as well as in Switzerland 
and the northern countries of Europe, ie. in the countries 
inhabited by Germanic races. This decline, almost imperceptible 
at the outset, increased rapidly at the opening of the new century, 
and soon became a headlong fall. It was no longer a moderate 
decline as in France ; in these other countries, which had lagged 
behind in the matter of reduction of births, there was no halt 
when the fall of the birth rate had once begun; in ten years or so 
their birth rate had dropped by an amount that had been spread 
over a century in France. On the eve of the Great War some 
decline began to appear in Italy and among the Western Slavs, 
more especially the Czechs ; nevertheless, at this period France 
still had the lowest birth rate in Europe. Yet, taking into account 
the rate at which the situation was changing in different coun- 
tries, it could not fail to be evident to close and unprejudiced 
observers that some of these countries would soon go further than 
France in this matter of a shrinking population. In fact, although 
the birth rate has gone on slowly diminishing in France, it is 
already perceptibly lower in England, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Norway. In 1931, there were 17.4 births per 
1,000 inhabitants in France, as against 16.0 in Germany, 16.7 in 
Switzerland and Norway, 15.8 in England, and 14.8 in Sweden. 
The case of the German State of Saxony is particularly striking : 
at the beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century it 
was still one of the most prolific areas in Europe, with 42.6 live 
births a year per 1,000 inhabitants from 1876 to 1880; now it is 
the most sterile in Europe, perhaps even in the whole world, the 
figure for 1931 being only 12.8. 

When the twentieth century opened the birth rate had hardly 
begun to decline in such countries as Italy and Hungary, but 
after the war a rapid decrease could be observed ; the develop- 
ment already noted fifteen or twenty years before in Germany 
and Northern Europe was reproduced and its pace accelerated. 
It was also soon after the war that the birth rate began to 
decline in the Iberian peninsula, in Poland, Soviet Russia, and 
the Balkans, and in several of these countries the pace was rapid 
from the very outset. 
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The actual level of the birth rate differs enormously between 
European countries according to the stage of development that 
has been attained, but the phases are much the same everywhere : 
to begin with, the fall is slow, but later on it becomes ever more 
rapid, with the reservation that countries which have been late in 
entering on this course proceed in a sense by forced marches. 
A parallel movement is taking place also in oversea countries 
where western civilisation obtains, notably in the United States. 

The fall of the birth rate began in towns and in the upper 
classes of society. But it was not long before it also reached the 
country and affected the middle and working classes. At the 
present moment the working people have a higher birth rate than 
the upper classes, but, just as in the case of countries slow to 
come into line in the matter of reduction of births, it can be 
observed that in cities the fall is now more marked in the poorer 
than in the wealthier quarters. * 

Although the legislation or administrative measures adopted 
in certain countries with a view to raising the birth rate have had 
some local and individual effects, they have been utterly inef- 
fective for the purpose of arresting a rapid general fall. This fall 


appears for the most part to be independent of any political 
system : at the present moment it gathers extraordinary force not 
only in countries with a democratic parliamentary system, but 
also in countries under Fascist or Soviet rule. The annual 
numbers of live births in recent years per 1,000 inhabitants in 
certain countries are given below : 


Period Italy Hungary Bulgaria Ukraine 


1921-1925 29.7 29.4 39.0 
1927 27.5 25.8 33.1 
1929 25.6 25.1 30.1 
1931 24.9 23.2 29.3 


2 In 1930. Data for the Ukraine for 1931 are not yet available. 


These figures show the startling rapidity of the fall of the 
birth rate both in the South and East of Europe: alike in Italy 
and Hungary, where the fall is of recent origin, and in Bulgaria 
and the Ukraine, where it is only just beginning. 

We are confronted with a profound, persistent, and universal 
revolution in the fundamental conditions of the natural reproduc- 
tion of the peoples of Western civilisation. 





+ Cf. the paper by the present writer: Situation sociale et natalité d’aprés les 
statistiques de la Ville de Paris, submitted to the International Congress for the 
study of population problems (Rome, 1932). 
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Ill. 





Two inferences may be drawn from the tremendous fall in the 
birth rate considered in conjunction with the simultaneous fall in 
the death rate, which last also is a typical development of modern 
civilisation : the first has to do with the age distribution of the 
population, the second with the natural increase of population. 
Taking the age distribution first we find the following general 
conditions : 












(1) Nowadays the percentage of children in the population is 
already much reduced, especially in the Northern and Western 
countries of Europe, and it is tending to diminish far more 
rapidly. 

(2) The percentage of adults, both young and mature (the 
result of the high birth rate of twenty-five to fifty years ago and 
the low death rate since then), is particularly high at the present 
time, but in the future, as the ever lessening number of children 
of to-day grows up, the proportion of younger adults will also 
begin to diminish. 

(3) The percentage of elderly and aged people is now already 
relatively high—principally on account of the lessened percentage 
of children—and it promises to increase considerably in future as 
a consequence of the decrease of the proportion of children and 
younger adults, and, given the low death rate of the present day, 
as the younger and mature adults advance in age. 




















To sum up, if now there are but few children and many adults 
and aged persons, there must shortly be still fewer children, fewer 
adults of working age, and more old people. 

As far as the natural increase of population is concerned, this 
passes through a phase of increase to begin with, due to the fact 
that at the outset the birth rate usually falls less steeply than the 
death rate ; but after a time this increase gradually slows down 
and even tends to stop altogether. For the death rate plainly has 
a natural minimum below which it cannot fall: in the case of a 
stationary population, the number of births being the same as the 
number of deaths, and where no one dies before reaching the age 
of 100, the general death rate would be 1 per cent., i.e. 10 per 1,000 
inhabitants ; if everyone died at 75 years old the death rate would 
be 1 in 75, i.e. 13.3 per 1,000 inhabitants. As this natural mini- 
mum is approached the fall of the real death rate should slacken, 
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to end practically in stabilisation. This, in fact, has come about 
in nearly all countries of Northern and West Central Europe, 
where the general death rate may be regarded as already stabi- 
lised ; subsequently, a slight but gradual rise of the death rate 
may even be looked for. As stated above, the birth rate in North- 
ern and West Central Europe has already dropped to something 
between 17 and 14 per 1,000 inhabitants—in the German State of 
Saxony it is 12.8—and it still has a strong tendency to fall at an 
even quicker pace. In this part of the world the birth rate is all 
but the same as the death rate and it would seem that it will 
shortly fall below it: in other words, the excess of births over 
deaths is now on the point of vanishing and may even become a 
negative quantity. And, as already indicated, in other Western 
countries the same course is being followed at more or less 
distance, but at a more headlong pace in the case of the latest 
comers. * 


As an illustration, the natural increase of the population per 
year and per 1,000 inhabitants in some Northern and West Cen- 
tral countries of Europe is given below for the last forty years, 
leaving out the war period. 


Period Germany Switzerland a 
1891-1895 13.0 7.9 11.8 10. 
1896-1900 14.7 10.3 11.5 10. 
1901-1905 14.4 10.3 12.0 10. 
1906-1910 14.1 10.0 11.6 ll. 
1911-1913 11.8 ° 10. 9. 
1921-1925 8.8 ° . f 
1926-1930 6.6 . ° 8. 


Thus Western populations more and more tend to be 
stationary ; some of them have all but reached this state at the 
present time, and it appears that they may soon actually begin to 
decrease. 


Such is the state of affairs which every programme of social 
policy must take into account. 





1 For further details on this subject cf. the following studies by the present 
writer : “ Population and Unemployment ’’, in Unemployment Problems in 1931 
(International Labour Office, 1931), especially sections VIII and IX and the 
table given as appendix ; “ La stabilisation du taux général de la mortalité ’’, in 
Etudes économiques et sociales (Geneva, July 1932); and “ Evolution économique 
et évolution démographique ”’ in the volume Mélanges d’économie politique et sociale 
published in honour of Professor Edgard Milhaud (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1933). 
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IV. 


When this development is transferred from the purely demo- 
graphic to the economic sphere certain consequences are bound to 
follow. 









(a) To begin with, it involves a diminution of consumers in 
the population in relation to producers. For that part of the 
population which is economically active consists almost entirely 
of young and mature adults, while children nearly all belong to 
the economically passive part of the population. Consequently, 
the systematic diminution of the proportion of children per- 
manently reduces that section of the population which is composed 
of consumers only. It is true that at the same time the proportion 
of elderly people increases, but from the nature of the case the 
two proportions are of quite different orders of magnitude and ) 
the increase of the elderly section of the population is far from 
making up for the lessened number of children. (For instance, | 
in Switzerland, according to the 1920 census, and in spite of the 
exceptional drop in the birth rate during the war years, children 
under 15 still represented 28 per cent. of the population, while the 
percentage of people aged 65 and over was only 5.8 per cent., or 
one-fifth as much.) The reduction of the numbers of consumers 
as compared with producers must be particularly great in our 
time on account of the extraordinarily high percentage of young 
and mature adults noted in the preceding section. 
This steady decrease of the consuming population in relation 
to the producing population must, all other things being equal, 
bring about growing unemployment, unemployment that is 
neither seasonal nor cyclical, but may be suitably described as 
“structural” since it is determined by the structure of the 
population by age. 


(b) The population of the Western countries, i.e. the number 
of consumers in these countries, not only fails to maintain its rate 
of increase of half a century or of a quarter of a century ago, but 
its rate is steadily slackening ; the number of consumers tends 
rapidly to become stationary and some countries are nearly at 
the point of entering on a period of absolute decrease. 

Confronted with a constantly improving technique of produc- 
tion, becoming ever more scientific, ever more productive, this 
rapid disappearance of any rise in the number of consumers must, 
in contemporary society—other things being equal—result anew 
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in a growing unemployment. This particular form of unemploy- 
ment is even independent of the structure of the population and 
might be called organic, being the consequence of divergence 
between the evolution of the technical capacity of production 
(becoming rapidly greater) and the number of consumers (becom- 
ing more and more stationary) in Western countries. 

For European countries the fall of the birth rate has effects 
similar to the loss or contraction of some of the oversea markets ; 
and the combined effects of these two phenomena are bound to 
be all the more serious. 

It is clear that, far from supplying a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, as has been supposed by some superficial minds, the fall 
of the birth rate is in our time a powerful factor in producing 
permanent economic depression and structural and organic un- 
employment. 


V. 


This unemployment, which is of quite recent origin, but has a 
tendency to grow in importance as the fall of the birth rate is 
accentuated, might be met chiefly by the following measures : 


(a) Progressive reduction of the hours of work (by reduction 
of daily working hours, of the number of working days per week, 
by the general adoption and extension of annual holidays, etc.). 


(b) Progressive limitation of the age for wage-earning work. 
This may be limited in two directions : a minimum age below 
which no adolescent may be employed as a wage earner, and a 
maximum age for the wage earner’s retirement from work. Natur- 
ally such a progressive limitation of the age for wage earning 
labour is closely connected with the problems of the raising of the 
school-leaving age and old-age insurance, which are dealt with 
later in this article. The progressive limitation proposed would 
have the effect of reducing the economically active section of the 
poulation, which has been expanded to quite undue dimensions 
owing to the reduction of the proportion of children. 

Reduction of working hours and placing a limit on the age of 
active workers would adapt production to the continual shrink- 
age of the relative number of consumers. But there might also 
be an attempt to raise consumption to the level of the increased 
capacity of production. Since the number of consumers is 
continually diminishing in relation to the number of producers 
and the growing technical capacity of production, national 
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consumption can only expand by increasing individual consump- 
tion. In this direction measures could be contemplated on the 
following lines : 


(c) Increase of the purchasing power of the masses, in parti- 
cular by a progressive rise in wages. On the contrary, at this 
moment employers and public authorities in Europe look upon a 
reduction of wages as a remedy for the depression. Even if it is 
admitted that such a measure might allow some undertakings to 
recover from the critical situation in which they find themselves 
for the moment, as a result of the ups and downs of the economic 
cycle, it must be recognised that a general reduction of wages, by 
decreasing the purchasing power of the masses, cannot fail to 
aggravate to a remarkable degree the permanent and increasing 
trouble due to the increasing insufficiency of consumers. On 
economic grounds, and quite apart from any humanitarian con- 
siderations, the general demographic situation imperatively de- 
mands that policy should increasingly and clearly be directed to 
higher wages. 


(d) Extension of the supply of free services and services at 
reduced cost by local authorities. There is already as a rule free 
use of the public highway, free water supply, free elementary 
education ; in some towns electric light is furnished at a reduced 
cost to workers’ dwellings ; everywhere there are varying prices 
for seats at theatres and concerts according to the different parts 
of the house, prices that vary far more according to the purse or 
vanity of the spectators or audience than is justified by the 
intrinsic value of the different seats. These systems could be 
extended to quite a number of other services or material or moral 
goods, thus considerably increasing their consumption and leaving 
larger means available to consumers as a whole with which to 
acquire other goods for consumption. 

Multiplicity of prices, varying with the purchasing power of 
the consumers, was an idea set forth nearly twenty years ago by 
Professor Edgard Milhaud’, who showed the economic and 
social effects such a policy might have ; it appears to be parti- 
cularly suited to present conditions and could be carried out with 
success and profit far more than it is now, even by capitalist 
undertakings. So far as the provision without charge of some 
services is concerned, it is plainly the public authorities only that 





1 Cf. “ La multiplicité des prix ’’, in Les sciences économiques et sociales a 1 Uni- 
versité de Genéve. Geneva, 1916. 
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can be looked to for this. To attain the end in view here would 
also require the adoption of a fiscal policy based on similar 
principles. 


(e) A fiscal policy bearing heavily on large fortunes and high 
incomes. In treatises on financial science, whatever their theories 
of taxation may be, in the last analysis the principle of progressive 
taxation is based on a concern for justice. In revolutions large 
fortunes run a risk of confiscation which is more than propor- 
tional to their magnitude; it is therefore just that they should pay 
a more than proportional tax (as a kind of insurance premium). 
The argument is similar if taxation is considered as in exchange 
for services. If the value of every economic good is determined 
by its marginal utility, the value for fortunes of different sizes of 
the same sum of money is less than inversely proportional to the 
size of the fortune ; to arrive at equality of sacrifice it is therefore 
just that taxation should be progressive. Concern for justice is 
even more apparent in the theories (held by Wagner and others) 
which assign to the State a mission of distributive justice and 
regard progressive taxation as a means of lessening existing social 
inequalities. But, in view of what has been said above, it must 
be recognised that in these times, in the most advanced countries, 
progressive taxation is also justified, and in an increasing degree, 
by purely economic reasons : a portion of the national revenue 
must be withdrawn from capitalisation, which has become 
excessive (and is becoming increasingly so) for a relatively 
decreasing number of consumers, and the yield of this taxation 
must be used to produce a corresponding increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the population. The more an income is intended 
for capitalisation, the more heavily should it be taxed. In other 
words, the larger the fraction of each franc of income destined 
for capitalisation (or, generally speaking, the larger the income), 
the more highly should this france be taxed. Progressive taxation 
is founded on this idea. 


VI. 


But the most important remedy for the cumulative depression 
brought about by the fall of the birth rate appears to consist in 
a change in the distribution of population and capital among the 
different branches of economic life, or, as some might prefer to 
put it, in a change in the social division of labour. 
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In reality this change may take different forms according to 
the historical and natural conditions in which it occurs. Never- 
theless an attempt may be made to trace its main outlines. 

It is recognised that our needs are not all equally elastic ; in 
particular, the maximum quantity of goods which serve to satisfy 
needs varies in very large proportions between one need and 
another. Charles Gide observed that “ man only requires a cer- 
tain amount of bread to satisfy him and a certain amount of 
water to quench his thirst”. But how many books are required 
to satisfy a scholar and what number of pictures will satisfy the 
art collector ? In this sense there is a whole gamut of needs. 
Roughly it may be laid down that needs of a strictly material 
order, and necessary to maintain existence, are the most rigid and 
can be satisfied by a limited quantity of goods ; conversely, needs 
that are social, intellectual, artistic, moral, etc., are practically 
unlimited, and the result of satisfying them is usually to develop 
a further need. The quantity of goods that a given population 
can use to satisfy the needs of the first category is above all 
determined by the total number of the population ; the quantity 
of goods it can use to satisfy the needs of the second category 
depends chiefly on its standard of living and civilisation and its 
purchasing power. 

The check to the increase of the population of the more 
advanced countries of Western civilisation means, therefore, a 
check to the earlier development of their capacity of consumption 
of goods belonging to the first category, which are chiefly agri- 
cultural commodities, and cereals in particular. It is the rate of 
production of these goods that needs to be diminished. But as 
civilisation advances, the demand for goods of the second category 
still tends to increase, even if the population remains stationary. 
It is in this sense that a change in the distribution of producers 
and of capital is called for. 

This conclusion is the more inevitable since the fall of the 
birth rate considerably reduces the lowest age groups (infants 
and young children), or exactly that part of the population whose 
needs are especially for the purpose of maintaining existence. 

Unfortunately, modern extensive agriculture, industrialised 
and mechanised as it is, together with the protectionist measures 
applied in different countries with the object of developing the 
national agriculture, is pursuing quite other aims and is bound to 
aggravate the world-wide agricultural depression, cause the prices 
of agricultural products to fall well below their net cost, reduce 
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the purchasing power of vast agricultural populations to a formid- 
able extent, and therefore also aggravate the general depression. 

Of course, here and there, special conditions may favour local 
agriculture. But on the whole it appears that the progressive fall 
of the birth rate in Western countries will inevitably have the 
effect of further reducing the share of agriculture in the modern 
economic system, while it will accentuate the rural exodus and 
reinforce urban development. 

From another point of view the slackening or stoppage of the 
increase of the population seems to demand that production 
should aim at quality rather than quantity to a higher degree in 
the future than in the past. Unhappily, under the spur of com- 
petition, in these days the wind is blowing more than ever in the 
direction of standardised production, mass production, of which 
the principal virtue, at least up to now, seems to be the quantity 
produced. 


VII. 


The term production is used here in a sense that is not 
restricted to the manufacture of economic goods, but must be 
taken to cover all activity which is of social utility. 

To take one of the most important examples : the education 
of the people. The continued decrease of natality is continually 
reducing the number of pupils in elementary schools. It may be 
the same later on in the secondary schools and colleges, and this 
by degrees will impoverish the general culture of nations. The 
rapid diminution of the numbers in the elementary schools thus 
makes it urgent to develop education from a qualitative stand- 
point. At the same time, in relation to a given amount of grants, 
of teaching staff, premises, etc., the reduction of the number of 
pupils facilitates an improvement in the quality of the instruction 
given. In this connection there is reason to expect the following 
among other changes: more individualisation of school educa- 
tion, i.e. that it will be better adapted to the individual pupil ; 
extension of the period of compulsory elementary education, a 
measure which is linked with the raising of the minimum age of 
admission to wage-earning work ; free secondary education, both 
general and vocational, and the introduction, or extension, of a 
system of secondary school scholarships for children of poor 
parents ; the organisation of supplementary instruction for adults 
by evening classes, holiday courses, popular libraries, etc. (follow- 
ing on the reduction of normal working hours) ; better training 
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of the teaching staff, and so on. “From quantity to quality” 
should be the general watchword of our day, and first of all it 
should be adopted by the public services. 


VIII. 


This new demographic situation raises fresh problems for 
social insurance also, and in particular for old-age insurance. 

It has been made clear above that the fall of the birth rate, 
combined with that of the death rate, leads to a notable increase 
in the proportion of old people ; that this proportion is already 
much higher than it was some twenty or thirty years ago, and 
that in the future it must increase still more. Conversely, the pro- 
portion of adults of working age must fall. It follows that the 
proportion of insured persons paying contributions to old-age 
insurance will diminish, while the proportion in receipt of pen- 
sons will grow larger. Again, it must be taken into consideration 
that for other reasons (set forth in section V) the upper limit of 
age for wage-earning labour should be reduced, and this will add 
very considerably to the number of pensioners. Notwithstanding 
this, it must be admitted that probably in another direction, as a 
result of general progress, and especially owing to measures of 
social policy already considered in this article (increasing the 
consuming power of the masses, reduction of working time, 
lowering of the maximum age and raising of the minimum age 
for admission to wage-earning work, improvement in education, 
production aiming rather at quality than quantity, etc.), the 
health of the masses will become better and the cost of some 
other branches of social insurance, in particular sickness and 
accident insurance, will be lessened. In that way there will be . 
a certain compensation for the higher cost of old-age insurance. 

In order to ease the financial difficulties which would be 
involved by a reduction of age for claimants of an old-age pen- 
sion, and to allow individual circumstances to be taken into 
account (state of health, professional skill, ete.), there might be 
certain transitional schemes to bridge over possible gaps between 
the working age properly so called and the general age of 
pensioned retirement. Thus some age might be fixed—say from 
60 to 65 or from 55 to 65—when the insured person could be 
allowed to choose between wage-earning work and the pension. 
It might also be arranged that at a given age, which might be the 
same as that just mentioned, the insured person should only 
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work for part of the day (a half-day, for instance) and should 
be paid part only (say half) of the regular wage and have a right 
to claim a part of his pension. The age limit conferring a right 
to a pension might also be varied according to the nature of the 
work of the insured: for trades and occupations requiring 
chiefly great muscular effort a lower limit might be fixed, say 
55-60, while a higher age limit, say 65, might be fixed for work 
demanding mainly intellectual energy. Other intermediary 
systems might be applied between the age when a worker is 
capable of doing a full-time job and the general age of pensioned 
retirement. 


IX. 


It has been seen above that the countries of Western civilisa- 
tion are at different stages of their demographic development; at 
any given moment, therefore, the birth rate levels are dissimilar 
in the various countries. The most advanced, which generally also 
have the largest amount of capital, have a very low birth rate, 
while in the less advanced, with but little capital, the birth rate is 
still relatively—and in some cases absolutely—high. In the former 
group the population is much better educated, labour is often 
highly skilled ; in the latter the population is less well educated 
and there is an abundance of labour, but for the most part 
unskilled, and in a large degree rural. The capital of countries 
of the second group does not suffice to provide occupation for all 
their inhabitants, and since these are essentially agricultural in 
character, they suffer the more from the agricultural depression 
caused by the continued effects of economic and demographic 
developments in the modern Western world. At the same time 
the natural growth of these populations is more vigorous than 
ever, for, as already stated, at the outset of the new demographic 
development the death rate falls, as a rule, more quickly than 
the birth rate, and it is in these circumstances that the excess 
of births over deaths is highest. A considerable part of such 
populations is therefore driven to emigrate. Naturally they are 
chiefly attracted by the most advanced countries, where wages 
are highest, where there is plenty of capital and where unskilled 
labour, required for heavy work, has become increasingly scarce 
under the influence of a low birth rate and a high level of civili- 
sation. Unskilled and semi-skilled immigrants, far from provid- 
ing an element of competition against the skilled working popu- 
lation of the advanced countries, is complementary to it, facilitat- 
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ing the employment of fresh capital which in itself increases the 
demand for the skilled labour of the country.’ The immigrants, 
being chiefly concentrated in the inferior processes of production, 
make it easier for the indigenous workers of the country to rise to 
better and more highly paid employment. At the same time 
some of the skilled workers, doomed to unemployment by the 
economic and demographic situation of their own country, may 
be able to find jobs in the less advanced countries where there is 
a lack of the skilled workers needed for their economic develop- 
ment. 

The policy of the closed door in regard to population which 
has been practiced since the war by most Western countries, 
notably by the United States, is thus directly against the true 
interests of more advanced and less advanced countries alike, of 
immigration and of emigration countries. 

But there is another side to this question : the introduction of 
large numbers of immigrants from countries still having a much 
higher birth rate than the receiving countries should help to raise 
the average rate of births in the country of their choice. Thus 
the slowness of the fall in the general birth rate in France since 
the end of the war must presumably be attributed to a large 
extent to the considerable immigration of Italians, Spaniards, and 
Poles belonging to populations having still a higher birth rate 
than the French. 

As for goods, so for workers, in each case a freer international 
exchange is called for in our times ; fewer barriers, for people 
cannot breathe behind them, and more liberty, which is by no 
means equivalent to more anarchy. 


* 
* * 


It could hardly be seriously proposed to apply the various 
measures outlined here during the economic, social, and political 
crisis which we are now passing through. But the fall of the 
birth rate is not an ephemeral phenomenon ; it is characteristic 
of a whole period. Nor are the problems that it brings in its train 
ephemeral. The object of this article is to draw attention to the 
links connecting this great historical phenomenon with many of 
the aspects of social policy and to contribute in some small degree 
to the study of some of the problems that arise therefrom. 





1 Cf. “ Population and Unemployment ”’, cited above, section XI. 











The Development 
of Unemployment Relief in Germany: I 


by 


Dr. O. WEIGERT 


Unemployment insurance was instituted in Germany by the 
Act of 16 July 1927 ; its subsequent developments have accord- 
ingly been influenced by the economic depression and most of the 
changes made in succession in the system of unemployment relief 
have been inspired by necessity. In the following article Dr. Wei- 
gert gives an account of these developments. It opens with a 
general sketch of the various changes since 1927 in the official 
systems of relief for the unemployed ; this is followed by more 
detailed accounts of the three main forms of relief : unemploy- 
ment insurance (scope, benefits, and financial system), emergency 


benefit, and public assistance. The article concludes with a criti- 
cal survey, based onthe lessons drawn from the German experience, 
of the system as hitherto applied, and an attempt to set out the 
fundamental principles which, in the author’s opinion, should 
form the basis of the future development of the system of unem- 
ployment relief. 


HIsTORICAL SURVEY 


N account of unemployment relief in Germany is necessarily 

the account of a process of development. The problem of 
unemployment relief is a dynamic and not a static one. One reason 
for this is that, although more than twenty years have elapsed since 
the British Unemployment Insurance Act of 1911, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, the most important form of unemployment relief, 
must still be looked upon as a vast experiment, though an experi- 
ment the possibilities of which already provide much food for 
comment. A further reason why unemployment relief must be 
looked upon as a phenomenon which has not yet crystallised into 
its final form is that the domains in which it exercises its regulat- 
ing action—namely, the labour market and the economic system 
—and which in turn are constantly reacting upon it, are them- 
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selves perpetually shifting and changing. This is especially true 
in respect of German unemployment relief, which was given its 
proper statutory form only just before the onset of the world 
depression, under the shadow of which most of its history has 
consequently been enacted. 

The Federal Act of 16 July 1927 is entitled the “ Act respect- 
ing employment exchanges and unemployment insurance”. The 
term used in this study, however, is unemployment relief, a term 
which covers three forms of relief, insurance, emergency relief, 
and local assistance for the unemployed, which in Germany is 
known as “public assistance” (Offentliche Fiirsorge). During the 
past year, the new expression “ unemployment relief” (Arbeits- 
losenhilfe) has already found its way into German legislation. 
The change is significant and was not brought about by a mere 
stroke of the pen. Until 1932 all legislative action in the sphere 
of unemployment relief centred round insurance ; not only the 
numerous Acts and Decrees issued between 1929 and 1931, but 
also the reports of both the Commissions of Experts of 1929 and 
1931, dealt primarily with the problems of unemployment insur- 
ance, endeavouring to remove its defects and abuses and to res- 
tore its financial stability. Up till 1932 the Federal Government, 


which in the meanwhile had become responsible for all Federal 
legislation, also conceived its main task to be that of at last endow- 
ing the insurance scheme with the financial security which the 
1927 Act had aimed at but not achieved. Its success in this task 
is demonstrated by the following figures :. 


EXPENDITURE! AND OWN INCOME OF THE GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE SCHEME IN THE FINANCIAL YEARS 1928-1932 


Million marks 





. - Deficit (—) 
Financial year Expenditure Own income 


(1 April-31 March) conten (+) 





1928-1929 — 349 
1929-1930 — 448 
1930-1931 — 613 


1931-1932 + 28 





1932-1933 2 997 + 872 

















4 Excluding the cost of administration of the emergency benefit scheme, 
* Provisional figures. 
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In 1931 not Only were the principal complaints concerning 
defects and abuses in the insurance scheme silenced, but financial 
equilibrium was secured and the deficit of previous years gave 
place in the last financial year to that surplus of about 370 million 
marks which has been so widely discussed and so wrongly ex- 
plained. In fact, the price paid for this surplus was not only a 
huge increase in the rate of contribution, which was raised from 
3 per cent. of wages before 1 January 1930 to 6% per cent. from 
6 October 1930, and a drastic reduction of benefits, the average 
expenditure on benefit per head and per month having fallen 
from 81 marks in 1927 to 45 marks in 1933. The unemployment 
insurance budget was balanced and the surplus secured primarily 
by means of a very substantial reduction in the share of insur- 
ance proper in unemployment relief as a whole, brought about 
not only by the automatic process which even under the 1927 Act 
was bound to take place in any period of persistent and intense 
depression, but also through the introduction of deliberate mea- 
sures, of which more will be said below. 


The extent of this reduction is evident from the first column 
of the foregoing table, which shows that the expenditure of the 


unemployment insurance scheme fell from 1,807 million marks 
in the financial year 1930 to 625 million marks in 1932. It is still 
more strikingly exemplified by a comparison of the average 
figures for unemployment and for persons in receipt of insurance 
benefit during the same period, as shown in the following table : 








Average number of 
Average number persons in receipt 
of unemployed of insurance 
benefit 


Financial year Percentage 





1930-1931 3,483,365 1,843,272 
1931-1932 4,819,607 1,539,593 


1932-1933 5,577,938 860,664 























This explains the astonishing financial results of German 
unemployment insurance in the peak vear of unemployment, and 
also the fact that on the basis of the present legislation a still 
higher surplus is forecast for the current year. 

It need hardly be said that the 1932 surplus has not been 
hoarded ; nor on the other hand, as has been wrongly asserted, 
has it been spent on purposes entirely foreign to unemployment 
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relief. On the contrary, it has been devoted to the maintenance 
of the other two branches of unemployment relief—emergency, 
benefit and local assistance—through the severest year of un- 
employment. It is clear to-day that this task has been success- 
fully accomplished. 

This is indeed the important change which has already been 
referred to as taking place in 1932. Until the spring of 1932 the 
Federal authorities had bent all their efforts towards balancing 
the unemployment insurance budget, neglecting even some of the 
liabilities in regard to emergency benefit incumbent upon them 
under the 1927 Act. This Act, in fact, provides that “ at times 
when the situation in the labour market persistently remains par- 
ticularly unfavourable” the Federal Minister of Labour must 
authorise the granting of emergency benefit. His authorisation 
may indeed be limited to particular occupations or districts, and 
the period for which the benefit is granted may be limited ; but 
since 1930 the severity of these limitations has been so much 
increased that the fundamental obligation laid down by the Act 
is no longer fulfilled. It is true that in spite of this, expenditure on 
emergency benefit rose from 189 million marks in the financial 
year 1928 to 905 million in 1931. But the local authorities’ 
expenditure on public assistance for the unemployed who had no 
claim to insurance or emergency benefit rose, during the same 
period, by some 800 million marks, and up to the spring of 1932 
the Federal Government persistently maintained the view, mainly 
on the ground of financial policy, that it could accept no 
responsibility for this branch of unemployment relief and that 
the local authorities must find their own ways of dealing with 
the problem of their unemployed. 

The spring of 1932 marked a turning point in this respect 
with the publication of the Legislative Decree for the maintenance 
of unemployment relief and social insurance and the reduction of 
the financial burden imposed on local authorities by unemploy- 
ment", signed by the President of the Reich on 14 June 1932. 
This Decree made reductions of unprecedented severity both in 
unemployment insurance benefit and in emergency benefit, with 
the object of effecting a saving of some 500 million marks in the 
remaining nine months of the financial year 1932. It also in- 
creased the resources available for unemployment relief by some 





1 Reichsgesetzblait, 1932, I, p. 273. Cf. also the Federal Decree of 16 June 1932, 
Reichsgesetzblatt, I, p. 305. 
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330 million marks provided by a new tax on all employed per- 
sons over the same period of nine months. Above all, however, it 
provided for the pooling of the financial resources of all the 
branches of unemployment relief by authorising the Federal 
Government to transfer any surplus resulting from the working 
of unemployment insurance to the other branches of unemploy- 
ment relief, in order to guarantee the funds necessary for the con- 
tinuance of unemployment relief in 1932. For the same purpose 
the Federal Government made a contribution (Wohlfahrtshilfe) 
of 672 million marks to the expenditure of the local authorities on 
relief for the unemployed. 


In October 1932, the situation on the labour market having 
taken a more favourable turn than had been expected, it was 
found possible to relax some of the extremely drastic provisions 
of the June Decree, and the Federal grant to the local authorities 
was increased by 50 million marks. But even had this not been 
done, the Decree of 14 June 1932, with all its harshness and its 
defects, would still be entitled to a favourable verdict, since it 
succeeded in the task it had been set. This task was no longer, 
like that of previous Acts and Decrees, the solving of isolated 
problems of unemployment relief, however important they might 
be. All minor questions were now overshadowed by the one 
great problem of how to guarantee the provision of organised 
relief, however meagre, for all unemployed persons capable of 
work and willing to work in Germany, through what was 
perhaps the worst year of the depression. Looking back over 
the year that has ended, it may be said that the Decree not only 
solved this problem but laid a secure basis for the maintenance 
of unemployment relief during the new financial year which 
began on 1 April 1933, thus clearing the way for the reform of 
the whole scheme. 

Such reform is essential and cannot long be delayed. Quite 
apart from any measures that may be taken by the present 
German Government to solve the problems of the labour market 
and the relief of the unemployed, the present situation bears all 
the marks of a state of crisis which cannot be indefinitely 
endured. In saying this, the writer is thinking less of unemploy- 
ment benefits—which are still at minimum subsistance rates but 
can of course be raised only in the measure that economic 
recovery sets in and unemployment declines—than of the ab- 
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normal strain to which the whole structure of the system of 
unemployment relief is subject, the inconsistencies between the 
income and expenditure sides of its financial organisation, and 
the difficulties which are bound to arise out of the parallel 
existence of two different organisations for providing relief, 
namely, the Federal Institution and the local authorities. These 
elements of strain, inconsistencies, and difficulties were not all 
inherent in the 1927 Act, although it cannot be held entirely 
guiltless of some of them. They originated in and were fostered 
by the abnormal conditions created by the depression. So long 
as it was a question of preserving unemployment relief as such 
they had to be endured ; but as soon as it again becomes possible 
they must be resolutely attacked and extirpated. But there are 
also other important, although isolated, questions concerning 
unemployment relief, and in particular unemployment insurance, 
which taken up during recent years and subsequently over- 
shadowed by the more urgent considerations of the depression, 
will ultimately have to be solved. 

The future of unemployment relief, both in general and in 
certain important particulars, will be discussed in detail at the 
end of this study. The object of the present section is to cast a 
rapid glance at the general development of the scheme since the 
1927 Act, in order to facilitate an understanding of the individual 
problems which now await discussion. Before entering on this 
discussion, however, two reservations must be made. It is 
assumed in the first place that the reader is already acquainted 
with the main provisions of the law on unemployment relief in 
Germany, and in particular those of the 1927 Act.* The aim of 
the present article is not to describe this legislation, but to discuss 
the problems that have arisen out of it during the past five years, 
and the efforts that have been made towards their solution. 
Secondly, it makes no claim to cover all the questions which are 
of importance, but only a limited number, and those which may 
be looked upon as specially significant for the international 
future of unemployment relief. The three sections which follow 
will deal with the three branches of unemployment relief 
separately, while the final section, like the present one, will again 
consider the problem as a whole. 





1 For the text of this Act, cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFice: Legislative 
Series, 1927, Ger. 5. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Scope 


The first problem of unemployment insurance calling for 
attention here is its scope. In the traditional terminology of 
German social insurance, the scope of an insurance scheme 
denotes the persons and employments liable to insurance. There 
is, however, a second factor which is equally important in 
determining the scope of a scheme, although it is not always so 
clearly recognised, namely, the risks the insurance scheme covers. 
This second point will be dealt with later. 

The scope of insurance is naturally a decisive factor in the 
whole structure of the scheme, and especially in respect of its | 
income and expenditure. It might therefore have been expected 
that the financial difficulties and distress of unemployment 
insurance in Germany would have led to a discussion of its 
scope and thence to radical changes. Actually, however, although 
discussions have indeed taken place, the changes effected have 
been insignificant, a fact which is all the more noteworthy in 
that the scope of the unemployment insurance scheme in 
Germany was from the outset extremely wide, much wider 
indeed than in any other country, and that a great deal of 
criticism has constantly been levelled against it on this account. 
It will be recalled that the scheme covers not only agricultural 
workers but also domestic servants, salaried employees earning 
less than 8,400 marks a year, and seamen. In spite of this the 
scope of the insurance scheme has been left substantially un- 
altered during the five years of its history, although, owing to 
the decline in employment, the actual number of insured persons 
has fallen to some two-thirds of the original figure. In 1929 and 
1930 in particular certain measures, which will be discussed in 
greater detail below, were taken to restrict the scope of the 
scheme ; but although the classes of workers affected were 
important ones, the total number of exemptions was hardly more 
than 15 per cent. higher than under the original Act of 1927. 

This rather unexpected fact is due to reasons which lie below 
the surface. On closer consideration it will be seen that a 
number of important restrictions affect the expenditure side of 
unemployment insurance alone, so that they are not reflected in 
the actual scope of the scheme. The persons and employments 
liable to insurance have remained the same, but the conditions 
for the granting of benefit have been made so much stricter than 
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before that the prospects of obtaining it have been substantially 
reduced. This is the case, for instance, in regard to juvenile 
workers. The 1927 Act laid down no lower age limit for insur- 
ance liability, and during the following years it was strongly 
urged that such a limit should be introduced. In 1929 young 
persons who were still bound to attend an elementary schooi 
were exempted, a provision obviously of little practical import- 
ance. On the other hand, however, young persons under 21 years 
of age are not entitled to unemployment benefit “ unless they 
have no claim to maintenance under the law relating to families ”, 
an exemption which has of course a very wide practical bearing. 
Other provisions also have had a similar effect, such as that 
extending the qualifying period for persons claiming benefit for 
the first time from 26 to 52 weeks. Amother instance is the 
regulations affecting married women, who represent a serious 
risk for unemployment insurance ; they, again, are not formally 
excluded from the scope of insurance, but are entitled to benefit 
only if in distress. In many cases, too, they are refused benefit 
under the provisions of the amending Act of 1929, which 
stipulates that only persons “ who habitually work mainly as 
employees and by way of trade” shall be deemed to be un- 
employed and therefore entitled to benefit, although this of 
course applies only to particular classes of married women. 
Finally, the same Act lays down what is perhaps the most 
extensive limitation of the scope of the scheme on the expenditure 
side, by refusing to recognise independent persons carrying on 
an agricultural or industrial undertaking on their own account 
and their dependants as unemployed. 

It was hardly to be expected that this policy of the legislature 
should fail to provoke lively protest and to be considered unfair 
by the groups of persons affected. Such a policy could not, in 
fact, be justified entirely on the grounds of its financial 
expediency, even though without it the insurance scheme could 
hardly have weathered so difficult a time. But a closer study of 
these provisions shows that the restrictions on claims are largely 
justified by the nature of the risks concerned, as has already 
been pointed out in regard to married women. Most decisive of 
all, however, is the argument that these classes of persons occupy 
jobs and thus deprive other insured persons of them. There is 
an old German legal dictum that “ the bitter must be taken with 
the sweet’, and these regulations can be justified on the ground 
of the solidarity of the workers. At the same time they include 
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provisions which cannot ultimately be looked upon as satisfac- 
tory, and it may be doubted whether they should be retained 
when the unemployment insurance scheme settles down into its 
final form. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, there has been very little change 
in the scope of unemployment insurance. The question whether 
domestic service should have been included in the scheme cannot 
be discussed here. In regard to employment in agriculture and 
forestry, however, it is noteworthy that the provisions originally 
laid down for these classes of workers have weathered all the 
storms of the past five years. The main purpose tor which they 
were framed, which can be appreciated only by reference to the 
peculiar characteristics of agricultural employment in Germany, 
was to extend the protection of insurance to the mass of floating 
labour in agriculture in order to prevent its drifting into other 
occupations, while at the same time offering exemption from 
insurance liability as an inducement to agricultural employers to 
retain and enlarge their permanent staff. That this purpose has 
been achieved may be demonstrated by two figures taken 
respectively from the first and fourth reports of the Federal 
Institution. In November 1928 there were 1,670,000 agricultural 
workers exempted from insurance, and in February 1933 there 
were still as many as 1,428,000. In view of the extreme severity 
of the crisis through which both the labour market and agricul- 
ture have passed during this period it may be looked upon as 
very satisfactory that the number of permanent workers in 
agriculture has diminished by only 13 per cent. The third 
important group of exemptions, that of apprentices, has also 
been similarly maintained. 

The true significance of all the alterations in the scope of 
unemployment insurance made since the 1927 Act lies in the 
fact that they represent the efforts of unemployment insurance 
to mould the framework of the older branches of German social 
insurance to its own particular requirements. The tradition 
established by social insurance in Germany during the fifty years 
of its history is so strong that any deviation from it by a new 
branch, such as unemployment insurance, could be justified only 
by the weightiest reasons. The formula defining the scope of the 
Act for unemployment insurance was substantially the same as 
that for compulsory sickness insurance and salaried employees’ 
insurance and thus had the unqualified advantage of great 
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simplicity. Moreover, the technical links between unemployment 
insurance and sickness insurance are extremely close, since 
unemployment contributions are collected through the sickness 
funds. Thus any alteration of the original scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance had to be very seriously considered beforehand. 
Not only had it to be supported by urgent needs of the labour 
market ; the advantages likely to accrue from the exclusion of 
further classes of workers had also to be weighed against the 
disadvantages of increasing the technical difficulties of the 
scheme. These considerations explain the relatively small 
number of persons affected by subsequent changes in the Act, 
and even so it may be doubted whether the danger of increased 
technical difficulties has been entirely circumvented. 

The occupational groups affected by these changes are those 
which have constantly engaged the attention of the legislative 
authorities since 1929 ; that is to say, workers in petty employ- 
ment, workers in casual employment, and persons engaged in 
home industry and home workers. 

The question of petty employment and its position in unem- 
ployment insurance has, in fact, been the object of discussion 
ever since the introduction of the scheme. This form of employ- 
ment was covered in a very large measure by compulsory 
sickness insurance, and was thus automatically included in 
unemployment insurance by the 1927 Act. As early as February 
1929, however, the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, in its first Report’, pointed out 
the dangers to which this situation might lead. Such employ- 
ment was exercised as a rule by persons who had very little to 
do with the general labour market, and for whom it was 
consequently somewhat difficult to find jobs. But when the 
exercise of such occupations became a title to unemployment 
benefit the number of persons engaged in them naturally 
increased. The amended Act of 1929 made some attempt to give 
a closer definition of petty employment for the purposes of 
unemployment insurance, but it was not until the Decree of 
26 July 1930 that a clear legal basis was provided for practical 
action. The lower wage limit for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit as then fixed (10 marks a week and 45 a month) now 
stands, at the end of the deflationary period, substantially higher 





1 Reichstagsdrucksache, 1928, No. 945, p. 26. 
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than was intended in 1930, and the fourth Report * of the Federal 
Institution raises the question whether “a certain number of 
genuine workers are not at present being deprived of the protec- 
tion of imsurance contrary to the intentions of the scheme”. 
Under the Decree of 14 June 1932 power was therefore given to 
alter these wage limits ; but since the natural tendency in periods 
of depression is to oppose any extension of the scope of insur- 
ance no advantage has yet been taken of it. 

Casual employment, like petty employment, to which it is 
closely akin, was also taken over from sickness insurance into 
unemployment insurance. Owing to the frequency of unemploy- 
ment in this branch, however, it is difficult to handle it satis- 
factorily. The problem was settled by the amended Act of 1929, 
which laid down that casual employment should not be liable 
to insurance unless special orders were issued for individual 
branches. So far an order of this kind has been issued only for 
casual labour in docks. 

The treatment of the third group, that of persons engaged in 
home industry and home workers, has evolved along quite 
different lines. On this question, which raises obvious difficulties, 
the Federal Institution had already drawn up a detailed report 
for the 1929 Commission of Experts *, showing that it was hardly 
possible to place these groups on a uniform footing with others 
in regard to unemployment insurance, a fact which has been 
further proved by experience. The amended Act of 1929 there- 
fore excluded from insurance only one small group, that of 
genuine middlemen, and gave the Governing Body of the Federal 
Institution power to issue special regulations for all others. This 
solution has been maintained. Some further groups of persons 
engaged in home industry and home workers were indeed 
excluded from unemployment insurance by a special Order of 
the Governing Body issued on 18 October 1930 °, but only in very 
cautious terms, and although the regulations described were 
intended to be provisional only they have been extended from 
time to time and are still in force to-day. 

The exclusion of these fresh groups has given increased 
importance to a principle which was found only in isolated cases 





1 Vierter Bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung, p. 31. (Sonderdruck aus dem Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1933, No. 7.) 

2 Die Verhandlungen der Sachverstindigenkommission fiir Fragen der Arbeits- 
losenversicherung (Berlin, 1929), pp. 106 et seq. 

8 Reichsarbeitsblatt, p. 1, 227. 
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in the 1927 Act, namely, the obligation for the employer alone 
to pay contributions. This was insisted upon in the new Act in 
order to prevent any abuses which the employer might be 
tempted to commit because of the new exemptions allowed. 

The obligation of the employer to pay contributions is natur- 
ally not a basis for claims, but successive amendments have 
made the position still clearer by doing away entirely with all 
automatic insurance, that is to say, all claims based on the con- 
tribution alone and not on the nature of the employment. This 
is yet another point on which unemployment insurance has been 
driven by its special needs to run counter to the general tradition 
of German social insurance. Insurance was provided for these 
groups under the 1927 Act, just as in the sickness and invalidity 
insurance codes, in which it is entirely justified. In unemploy- 
ment insurance, however, it was bound to lead to abuses, since 
it offered possibilities of establishing artificial claims, and it was 
accordingly abolished by the 1929 Act. On the same ground this 
Act also abolished the provision by which the right to exemption 
was established by giving notice of the claim to it, and the parties 
are no longer free to decide for themselves whether they will 
remain in insurance or not. 


Finally, attention may be drawn to an isolated measure, 
namely, the exemption of the coal-mining industry from the 
payment of contributions under the Decree of 5 June 1931, 
although this does not actually affect the scope of insurance as 
such. The miners are still entitled to benefit, and the measure 
is a provisional one which is to be withdrawn as soon as the 
economic and social difficulties which gave rise to it have been 


overcome. 
The definition of insurable persons and occupations which 
has just been described is not in the last analysis established 
according to the risks covered. Nevertheless, as noted at the 
beginning of this article, the question of the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance is only another aspect of the question of the 
risks it covers. The proper object of unemployment insurance, 
especially in Germany, is now usually deemed to be that form of 
unemployment which is due to fluctuations in business con- 
ditions, in contrast to the structural unemployment caused by 
permanent changes in the economic system and the labour 
market, the recurrent unemployment customary in certain trades, 
and particularly winter unemployment, the unemployment due 
to economic disputes, and the unemployment due to personal 
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reasons. These distinctions are theoretically sound and should 
not be ignored in practice ; but no appropriate expression was 
given to them in the 1927 Act and subsequent amendments have 
done nothing to improve the position. Present legislation still 
defines unemployment primarily with reference to the unem- 
ployed individual, without in the first place considering its causes, 
and only as a secondary consideration lays down special pro- 
visions to govern special risks. Thus it may be deduced from 
the provisions regulating the grant of emergency benefit that the 
law does not look upon the risk of a “ persistently unfavourable ” 
situation in the labour market—i.e. structural unemployment— 
as a proper object of insurance. Persons who have lost their 
employment wilfully or owing to their own misconduct are, as 
before, not entirely disqualified from benefit, but the conditions 
for granting it have been made considerably more severe. The 
provision of unemployment benefit in economic disputes has 
been the object of wide public discussion during recent years, 
but the relevant provisions of the Act have not been appreciably 
altered. There remains only the sensitive spot of German unem- 
ployment insurance, the recurrent unemployment customary in 
certain trades, and particularly winter unemployment ; but, 
except for a brief interval in the winter of 1928-1929, this also 
has remained within the scope of insurance, since the Commis- 
sions of Experts of both 1929 and 1931 reported after mature 
consideration in favour of its retention.* This kind of unemploy- 
ment has been dealt with along special lines, and as the benefits 
paid for it have been substantially curtailed by the tightening up 
of conditions and the reduction of rates of benefit it has lost 
much of its importance. At the same time, however, the propor- 
tion of seasonal unemployment has fallen considerably during 
the depression ; for whereas 43 per cent. of the insured persons 
in receipt of benefit were victims of seasonal unemployment on 
31 December 1929, the corresponding percentage was only 27.9 
on 31 December 1931.* The question, however, is still one of 
considerable importance for the future of unemployment insur- 
ance. 





1 Verhandlungen, etc., p. 4; Gutachten zur Arbeitslosenfrage (Berlin, 1929), 
Part III, pp. 11 et seq. 

2 The absolute figures for the same dates are still more remarkable ; they are 
as follows: number of seasonal workers in receipt of unemployment insurance 
benefit : 1929, 763,000 ; 1932, 216,000. These figures, however, also reflect the 
reduction in the volume of unemployment insurance, 
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Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


The range of the benefits granted by unemployment insur- 
ance was at the outset as wide as its scope. They included, and 
still include, in addition to unemployment benefit, sickness 
insurance for the unemployed and the maintenance of their 
rights in other branches of social insurance. But the German 
unemployment insurance scheme was also notable from the 
beginning for its highly developed system of “productive ” 
benefits. The most important of these, besides constructive 
unemployment relief, was short-time benefit, which, under the 
German scheme at least, also served primarily to prevent unem- 
ployment. 

The range of benefits has not been substantially altered dur- 
ing the five years’ history of unemployment insurance. The 
scheme still provides for the care of the unemployed in case of 
sickness. It may appear somewhat curious that one branch of 
social insurance in Germany should have to pay current con- 
tributions to another, but the fact that sickness insurance is 
administered on a strictly local basis makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for these funds to carry the risk of unemployment 
themselves. The provisions governing the maintenance of the 
unemployed in sickness insurance and the relations of unemploy- 
ment insurance with the other branches of social insurance have 
been revised in detail. Short-time benefit has also been very 
severely restricted. It has been supplemented by a kindred form 
of relief introduced by the Decree of 6 October 1931, that is, 
benefit paid under the rotation system (Kriimpersystem), which 
is intended to encourage agreements between employers and 
workers in individual undertakings enabling a fraction of the 
staff to be laid off at regular intervals without breaking the legal 
relationship between the workers concerned and the undertaking. 
For reasons which cannot be given here, the scheme has not 
fulfilled the hopes which were placed in it, and its practical 
results have been insignificant. But even over and above this 
scheme the “ productive” benefits of unemployment insurance 
have been very greatly increased and extended. As examples of 
these benefits the voluntary labour service and land settlement 
schemes may be mentioned ; but this vast subject would lead us 
beyond the limits of the present article, and the rest of this 
section may more profitably be devoted to the main service 
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rendered by unemployment insurance, that is, unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

It was natural, if only because of its financial importance, 
that unemployment benefit should have been the pivot of all the 
changes made during the past five years, but all efforts to 
improve the material side of insurance have also been directed 
primarily to unemployment benefit. The qualifications and 
conditions for establishing claims, the rate and duration of 
benefit, have all been altered again and again. Seen in retro- 
spect, these alterations do not appear wholly or even pre- 
ponderantly as orderly steps in pursuance of a consistent policy. 
Many of them have never passed the stage of mere experiments 
or temporary expedients, and the Decrees issued in June 1932 
again abolished a number of important new measures. This is 
perfectly comprehensible in view of the peculiar conditions 
prevailing during the depression, which are hardly favourable to 
permanent legislation; but for this very reason the changes 
concerned are particularly interesting and instructive. 

The conditions for the granting of unemployment benefit are 
still governed by the general formula laid down in the 1927 Act: 


A person shall have a claim to benefit if: 


(1) he is capable of work and willing to work but involuntarily 
unemployed ; 

(2) he has completed the qualifying period : 

(3) he has not yet exhausted his claim to unemployment benefit. 


As will be seen below, however, almost all the terms in this 
formula have lost their original sense, and it has been very 
substantially modified by the further provision laid down in the 
Decree of 16 June 1932 that “a person who has been in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefit for 36 days shall continue to 
receive such benefits only if he is in distress.” This provision 
puts an end to criticisms which had been constantly made ever 
since the scheme first came into force, at first on practical and 
later on financial grounds, and relating both to the individual 
risk of unemployment and to the principles and administrative 
details of unemployment relief. In 1930 and 1931 benefit for 
young persons and married women was made conditional on 
proof of need (Bedirftigkeit), though not yet of distress (Hilfs- 
bediirftigkeit) according to strict criteria governing the grant of 
local assistance, and only after the sixth week of benefit. From 
the summer of 1932, however, proof of distress has been required 
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for the payment of benefit, for the whole period of benefit for 
young persons and married women, and from the sixth week 
onwards for other unemployed persons. The importance of this 
new principle for the development and future of unemployment 
insurance in Germany can hardly be overestimated. 

The other changes in the conditions of benefit are of less 
significance from the standpoint of principle, although some of 
their practical consequences are even more important. The defi- 
nition which has been least modified is that of capability for 
work, the new provisions laid down by the present Act bearing 
only on minor points. Nevertheless, the definition originally 
chosen cannot be considered satisfactory. It is modelled too 
closely on other branches of social insurance and does not take 
sufficient account of the practical requirements of the labour 
market. No better solution, however, has yet been found. * 

The condition as to willingness to work has been more radi- 
cally altered. In Germany, as elsewhere, experience has shown 
both the importance of establishing the intentions of the unem- 
ployed person, i.e. whether he is genuinely willing to work, and 
also the difficulty of doing so during periods of persistent depres- 
sion. The 1927 Act laid down three criteria in this respect : the 
offer of work, vocational re-training, and compulsory labour. 
The last of these, which is a specifically German institution and 
was originally intended for young persons only, began its history 
in a promising manner, bul subsequently declined almost to the 
point of extinction, although repeated efforts to infuse fresh life 
into it and to extend its scope were made by Decrees issued 
during the depression. This was probably due mainly to the 
fact that it conflicted with productive insurance benefits, and also 
to the introduction of a voluntary labour service. At first the 
only amendment introduced in regard to the proof of willingness 
to work was an increase in the waiting period ; it was not until 
1931 that any material changes were made, when owing to the 
very serious position of the labour market the incompatibility of 
the work offered with the training and former occupation 
(though not with the subsequent career) of the unemployed per- 
son were struck off the list of reasons for which it might be 
refused. Another new provision gave the Employment Offices 
general power to decide that an unemployed person was not 
genuinely seeking work, independently of the three conditions 





1 Gutachten, etc., Part II1, p. 8. Cf. also Vierter Bericht der Reichsanstalt, p. 47. 
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mentioned above, if it became aware of facts indicating that the 
unemployed person had wilfully lost his employment through 
his own conduct, or had deliberately obstructed efforts to find 
him a new job. It will be seen that this provision is very cau- 
tiously worded, a fact which, in conjunction with the general 
position, has deprived it of most of its practical importance. * 
Lack of employment, the third main condition on which the 
claim to benefit is based, was not defined more closely in the 
1927 Act, the Reichstag having rejected a provision to this effect 
contained in the Government’s draft. Serious difficullies were 
encountered in this respect even during the first two years of 
the Act’s operation, owing to the fact that “ persons on the outer 
fringe of the labour market, such as married women no longer 
dependent on their own earnings or persons carrying on small 
industries on their own account and their dependants, contrive 
to acquire a qualification for the purposes of the Act in order 
subsequently to claim benefit for as long a period as possible. ” 2 
The highest instance for unemployment insurance in Germany, 
the Judgment Commission of the Federal Insurance Office tried 
to overcome these difficulties by a series of decisions, on which 
the amended Act of 1929 was subsequently based. This Act 
recognises as genuinely unemployed only persons who “ habi- 
tually work mainly as employees by way of trade”, and intro- 
duced further restrictive provisions in respect of the conditions 
under which independent farmers and persons working on their 
own account and their dependents might be regarded as unem- 
ployed workers. It also lays down special provisions defining the 
distinction between unemployment and employment, a dis- 
tinction which in practice is more difficult to draw than might 
be thought. Casual employment was not held to disqualify 
unemployed persons from benefit from the beginning of German 
unemployment insurance legislation, and the same provision was 
extended from October 1929 to temporary and petty employ- 
ments not liable to insurance. Persons employed on the rotation 
system, to which reference has already been made, may also 
be regarded as unemployed under certain conditions. Finally, 
special Decrees were issued to ensure that unemployed workers 
employed without pay in building workers’ settlements should 





1 Vierter Bericht der Reichsanstalt, p. 34. For the earlier history of ths pro- 
vision, cf. Gutachten, etc., Part III, p. 9. 
2 Reichstagsdrucksache, 1928, No. 1311, p. 2. 
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not thereby forfeit their right to benefit. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the conception of unemployment since its 
legal definition in October 1929, both in practice and in legal 
decisions. As a result of this, there has emerged a new and 
noteworthy conception, that of “ partial unemployment”, which 
is deemed to exist when the worker is engaged in some inde- 
pendent work which does not claim the whole of his time and 
by which he does not earn sufficient for his maintenance. In 
such cases the person concerned is entitled only to a correspond- 
ing fraction of the normal unemployment benefit, a principle 
which was expressly sanctioned by the Decree of October 1931. 
This represents a transitional step towards the acceptance of the 
principle of a means test, and it has also had further effects on 
the definition of unemployment. 

Another element in the definition of unemployment is that 
it must be involuntary. In so far as this provision is expressly 
stated, it has remained substantially unaltered. Nevertheless, 
on the proposal of the Reichstag further provisions were inserted 
in the Act ensuring that workers, and in particular salaried em- 
ployees, should retain their claim to benefit if they resigned their 
employment voluntarily for certain special reasons, e.g. for the 
purpose of vocational training.* With all due respect for the 
motive which inspired these provisions, it may nevertheless be 
observed that here, as in many other parts of German law, the 
provisions have been laid down in such detail as to obstruct their 
practical application. 

The fourth main condition for unemployment benefit, the 
completion of the qualifying period, was regulated in the 1927 
Act by a very simple formula which has been customary in most 
countries since the war. In Germany as elsewhere its short- 
comings have been widely felt, particularly from the standpoint 
of an insurance scheme, but it has not been found possible to 
replace it by a theoretically better solution based on some such 
formula as the “ six and one rule”’ of the British scheme.* The 
only change made, apart from those with only an indirect bearing 
on this point, has been the extension of the qualifying period for 
persons claiming benefit for the first time, a provision of the 
1929 Act which has already been mentioned in connection with 
the juvenile unemployed. , The rate of benefit, however, though 





1 “ Richtlinien vom 5. November 1930 ”’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1930, p.1 242. 
2 Verhandlungen, pp. 4 et seq. ; Gutachten, Part III, p. 8. 
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not its duration, has at times been made to depend on the length 
of previous employment, as will be seen below. 

The fifth condition of benefit has also remained substantially 

unchanged, although the possibility of amendment has frequently 
been under discussion. Up to October 1931 the claim to benefit 
was exhausted after 26 weeks, except in the special case of the 
recurrent unemployment customary in certain trades. The 1927 
Act provided that if the labour market was particularly unfavour- 
able this period might be extended to 39 weeks, but in view of 
the financial position of unemployment insurance there has never 
been any question of putting this into effect. On the other hand, 
it was repeatedly argued against a general shortening of the 
benefit period that its only result would be to shift the burden 
from insurance to emergency benefit, and it was not until October 
1931 that the Governing Body of the Federal Institution made 
use of powers granted to it in June of the same year by reducing 
the duration of insurance benefit to 20 weeks. This reduction is 
still in force, although, as noted at the begining of this article, 
the unemployment insurance scheme now shows a large credit 
balance. 
_ The duration of the claim to benefit in the case of the recur- 
rent unemployment customary in certain trades forms a chapter 
apart. Under the 1927 Act the Governing Body of the Federal 
Institution was given power to curtail the benefit period for 
seasonal unemployment. It did so for the first time, and quite 
rightly, in the winter of 1928-1929, but introduced a period of 
“ special assistance” after the exhaustion of the claim to insur- 
ance benefit, now reduced to 6 weeks. This provision, however, 
was withdrawn the following year, and up to the summer of 
1931 the special risk of seasonal unemployment was balanced 
only by a reduction in the rate of benefit. It was not until June 
1931 that the duration of the claim to benefit was also curtailed, 
first to 20 and then to 16 weeks, and this time without any sub- 
sequent period of “special assistance”. These regulations are 
still in force. 

The duration of the claim to benefit closes the list of the five 
main conditions of benefit. As already noted, however, the law 
at present in force in Germany now recognises, in a large number 
of cases, yet a sixth condition, namely, distress. Another factor 
akin to this is the waiting period, which has been very consider- 
ably extended since the 1927 Act, more so in fact than in any 
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other country.’ It was originally fixed in principle at 7 days, 
and in practice was frequently reduced to 3, but it has since been 
extended by successive stages to 21 days for the unmarried and 
14 days, as a general rule, for the married, while the conditions 
relating to family circumstances justifying the partial or total 
waiving of the waiting period have been very much tightened 
up. With due regard for the financial necessity of these mea- 
sures and the soundness of the tendency to throw the unem- 
ployed on their own resources during short periods of unemploy- 
ment, it must nevertheless be admitted that the present regula- 
tions have reached the limit of social possibility. 

All the problems of unemployment insurance so far dealt 
with, from its scope to the conditions of benefit, have, in addition 
to their practical effects, a direct or indirect financial importance. 
Except for the duration of the claim to benefit, this financial 
aspect is nowhere so obvious as in respect of the rate of benefit. 
It would be a mistake, however, to ignore certain other important 
factors which it conditions. One of the most important is the 
relation of unemployment benefit to earnings, a factor which has 
been strongly stressed in German legislation from the outset. 
The 1927 Act calculated the rate of unemployment benefit accord- 
ing to a double scale, based on family circumstances (principal 
benefit and family bonuses) and earnings (wage class, basic wage 
in different classes, and percentage of basic wage granted as prin- 
cipal benefit and family bonuses). This double scale has been 
maintained ; the wage classes themselves, however, have shrunk 
very considerably. Moreover, certain new factors have emerged 
in the course of events which have also affected the rate of bene- 
fit. Thus it has come to be partly dependent on the length of 
time spent by the unemployed person in insurable employment ; 
it has been specially regulated for seasonal unemployment, 
has been influenced by local wage conditions, and finally, has 
been made more and more dependent on actual need, which now 
affects not only the granting of benefit but also its amount. Of 
these four new factors, only the last two, local differences in wage 
conditions and the means test, have survived the summer of 1932, 
but these two in a very strict form. The others could no longer 
remain operative after the very severe general reductions in 
benefit effected by the Decrees of June 1932. Local differences 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice : Unemployment Insurance and Various 
Forms of Relief for the Unemployed (Geneva, 1938), pp. 101-102. 
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in conditions are no longer taken into account in each individual 
case, benefit rates themselves being now fixed on the basis of wage 
classes varying according to the different classes of locality. On 
the other hand, the means test naturally affects the rate of benefit 
of claimants individually. This represents the development of a 
feature which already existed in embryo in the 1927 Act, and 
which played an important part in subsequent changes intro- 
duced during the depression, namely the taking into account of 
any other income of the unemployed person. Under the 1927 
Act this provision applied only within a very narrow sphere, to 
casual earnings and sums received as commutation or compen- 
sation. The amended Act of 1929 subsequently included income 
derived from non-insurable occupations, social insurance and 
ex-service men’s pensions, pensions out of public funds and half- 
pay, and the earnings of the unemployed man’s wife. The 
limits, conditions, and exemptions for all these different forms 
of income varied in the course of time, but the fundamental 
principles remain the same, and their exact position in relation 
to the means test is still not clearly defined. 


The Financial System of Unemployment Insurance 


In the first part of this article an account was given of the 
external history of unemployment insurance finances, showing 
the surprising development from the deficit of the first years 
to the surpluses of the most recent period. The following sec- 
tions then dealt with the various factors in unemployment insur- 
ance which govern its expenditure. The object of the present 
section is to describe the financial system of the scheme, or, in 
other words, to sketch the history of its financial resources. Here 
again, as on many other points, it may be observed that after 
following devious courses the most recent stage of the scheme’s 
development has led back towards its starting point. 

At the present time, as when the 1927 Act first came into force, 
the contributions of employers and workers form the sole current 
income of unemployment insurance. The legislation enacted in 
1930 had supplemented these contributions by Federal subsidies, 
the amount of which was to be fixed annually by the Finance Act. 
In the following year, however, this new provision was with- 
drawn both in principle and in practice, and a financial policy 
of severing unemployment insurance entirely from the public 
finances was then initiated which has been maintained ever since. 
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Even the Federal loans, which under the 1927 Act might be 
advanced to meet any deficits incurred in working the scheme, 
and which reached fantastic proportions in the early years, have 
since disappeared. The statutory liability of the Federal Govern- 
ment for such loans was not revoked, but from 1 April 1931 it 
was limited to such sums as might be voted annually for the pur- 
pose in the Federal budget, and in practice no such sums have 
since been allowed. The methods by which the financial equi- 
librium of the scheme was secured without either loans or sub- 
sidies were described on broad lines at the beginning of this 
article. They consisted in a more and more severe reduction of 
expenditure, the raising of contributions, and, above all, the 
automatic shifting of the burden of unemployment from insur- 
ance to emergency relief and local assistance. Equilibrium was 
followed in 1932 by a surplus. In this connection it may be 
noted that yet a fourth element in the financial system, although 
formally retained in legislation, has lost all its practical signi- 
ficance ; this is the reserve or emergency fund. Under the 1927 
Act all surpluses were to be paid into this fund ; it was not to be 
allowed to fall below a certain limit, which the experience of the 
depression has shown to be totally inadequate. The Federal 
Government is now empowered to transfer any surpluses fom the 
unemployment insurance scheme to the other branches of unem- 
ployment relief and has taken full advantage of this power. 

An important new principle emerges conspicuously in all 
these new developments, namely, that of giving the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme full financial autonomy, or “ autarchy ”, 
as it is also called. The 1927 Act laid down very rigid provisions 
in respect of the income and expenditure of the scheme: con- 
tributions were not to exceed a very moderate maximum, and 
the main items of expenditure were specified in the law. This 
rigidity was justified by very sound arguments, but it had to 
yield to the abnormal forces of the depression period. The 
serious political disturbances to which the finances of unemploy- 
ment insurance gave rise in 1930 suggested the possibility of 
securing the permanent financial stability of the scheme under 
the Act itself. This was done by the Decree of 5 June 1931, 
which required the Governing Body of the Federal Institution to 
take timely measures to safeguard the financial stability of the 
scheme if it were imperilled, and empowered it for this purpose 
to alter contributions and to curtail the two most important 
elements in expenditure, the rate and the duration of benefit. If 
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the Governing Body is unable to fulfil this obligation, its powers 
are transferred to the Federal Government. The Decree of 
14 June 1932 contained similar provisions for all the branches 
of unemployment relief, but. vested the necessary powers from 
the outset in the Federal Government. 

The rate of contribution was raised during the single year 
1930 from the original maximum of, 3 per cent. of wages to 
6% per cent., and has been maintainéd at this level ever since 
October 1930. With the exceptions already mentioned in the 
section dealing with the scope of unemployment insurance, it is 
still borne in equal shares by employer and worker. The rate 
of contribution is uniform throughout the country. This pro- 
vision was originally intended to be transitional, pending the 
graduation of contributions according to local requirements and 
subject only to uniform national maxima ; but a change was 
impossible during the years concerned since it would have led 
to financial losses. For the same reason no attempt has been 
made to classify the risks on an occupational basis, although 
this has been repeatedly demanded in authoritative quarters. * 
The Federal Government was indeed empowered by the Decree 
of 26 July 1930 to graduate the contributions, but it has not 
availed itself of this power. A proposal to increase the rate of 
contribution in occupations or trades subject to seasonal unem- 
ployment by 1 per cent. of wages, submitted to the Reichstag by 
the Government in September 1929, was unanimously rejected 
by the Parliamentary Committee. The Decree of 26 July 1930, 
however, empowered the Governing Body of the Federal Institu- 
tion to “require employers to pay higher contributions for 
establishments or groups of establishments among the employees 
of which claims under the unemployment insurance system are 
considerably above the average’’. The Federal Government had 
already tried to introduce a similar provision in the previous 
year, primarily with the intention of limiting the systematic 
transference of occupational risks from the undertaking to the 
unemployment insurance scheme, but the Commission of Experts 
which sat in the summer of '1929 rejected it by a majority vote on 
the grounds of impracticability.* Subsequent experience appears 
to have justified this view, since it has not been possible to make 
any practical use of this provision, which has therefore remained 





1 Verhandlungen, pp. 11 and 60; Gutachten, Part III, pp. 13 et seq. 
2 Verhandlungen, pp. 11, 60 and 65. 
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a dead letter. Various other proposals for the detailed gradua- 
tion of contributions have been repeatedly under discussion but 
have failed to reach the stage of legislation. Among them are 
suggestions that employers who have employed their staff con- 
tinuously for a certain period and workers who have worked for 
a certain period should pay reduced contributions, and that the 
amount of the contribution should vary with the length of work- 
ing hours. 

These attempts to graduate the contribution according to 
individual circumstances are not ultimately defeated by technical 
difficulties. It is a well-known fact that German unemployment 
insurance has no machinery of its own for collecting contribu- 
tions, which are paid to the sickness fund together with sickness 
insurance contributions. In spite of a number of minor complaints, 
this procedure has operated with increasing efficiency ; but it is 
naturally a difficult matter to graduate unemployment insurance 
contributions according to standards which are entirely foreign 
to sickness insurance. It may be observed, in conclusion to this 
section, that during the period of deflation and depression in 
Germany the results achieved by the contribution system have 
been much more satisfactory than those of cognate public taxes. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Disablement Benefit under the British 
Health Insurance System 


The present report is not intended to give a general outline of the 
provisions concerning disablement benefit in Great Britain, but is 
limited to showing the experience in regard to disablement bene- 
fit during recent years. 

For this purpose a short summary is first given of the definition 
of “ disablement ” and the procedure for establishing a title to dis- 
ablement benefit ; an analysis is then added of the disablement and sick- 
ness experience as shown in the official reports and enquiries. The 
causes of the great increase in disablement claims were investigated, and 
various enquiries appeared to prove that a large amount of disablement 
is probably due to laxity in certification, and to the effects of the 
economic depression. The following analysis is confined to sum- 
marising this experience and the conclusions reached. 

Finally, an attempt is made to draw some inferences from the 
material available as to the extent of permanent disablement or 
invalidity properly so called, as “ disablement claims ” include cases 
other than of permanent disablement if the incapacity lasts more 
than 26 weeks. 


DEFINITION OF “ DISABLEMENT ”’ 


Official Construction placed on the Term “ Disablement ” 


In Great Britain the risk of permanent disablement is covered by 
the National Health Insurance Scheme. Section 10 of the Act 


provides that : 


“ Subject to the provisions of this Act, the benefits conferred by 
this Act upon insured persons are : 


“ Periodical payments while rendered incapable of work by some 
specific disease or bodily or mental disablement of which notice has 
been given commencing on the fourth day of the incapacity and 
continuing for a period not exceeding twenty-six weeks (in this Act 
called ‘ sickness benefit ’). 

“In the case of the disease or disablement continuing after the 
termination of the period during which sickness benefit may continue, 
periodical payments during the continuance of the incapacity for 
work (in this Act called ‘ disablement benefit ’). ”’ 
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The conception of disablement, therefore, in the English Health 
Insurance Act, is not identical with that of “invalidity”. The 
qualification for both sickness and disablement benefit is “ incapacity 
for work”. Disablement claims are those involving incapacity for 
work exceeding twenty-six weeks1, whether due to “disease” or 
“ disablement”. According to the legal text, there is no difference 
except one of time. 

The form of words in the law is thus very broad, and in practice 
approved societies enjoy considerable freedom in interpreting it. 
A large body of experience, however, has now accumulated of the con- 
struction which “ has in practice been placed on the term ‘ incapable 
of work’ by those whose duty it has been to administer the sickness 
benefit provisions and by tribunals in the decision of appeals, and 
it is thought that insurance practitioners would welcome a concise 
statement of certain main points on which there has been general 
agreement.” 

From the summary of the views “ generally accepted by those 
responsible ”’, it appears that the construction placed on the term 
“incapacity for work” may differ in the case of ordinary sickness 
and in the case of permanent invalidity. 


General Criterion of Incapacity for Work. 


“In the first place ’’, as is stated in the Memorandum for the 
Information of Insurance Practitioners issued on behalf of the Ministry 
of Health ?, “it has not been held to be necessary for the purpose 
of establishing a title to sickness or disablement benefit that the 
insured person should be found to be wholly incapable of work in the 
sense of being completely unable to carry out the physical or mental 
processes which constitute ‘ work’. An insured person has been regarded 
as incapable of work through some specific disease or bodily or mental 
disablement when he is in such a condition that an attempt to work 
would be seriously prejudicial to his health.” 


Incapacity to Follow One’s Own Occupation. 


In the case of short illness and in the earlier stages of the illness, 
the rule generally recognised by the societies is that the member 
should be totally incapable of following his own ordinary occupation. * 





1 If incapacity recommences within twelve months after the recovery from the 
preceding illness, the two periods are “linked up” and the second is considered 
as a continuation of the first period of incapacity (intermittent claims). If the 
first period has lasted, say, 20 weeks, sickness benefit is continued for another 
6 weeks and then followed by disablement benefit. If incapacity in the first case 
has lasted more than 26 weeks, disablement benefit only is paid for the “ linked- 
up” period of incapacity. 

2 NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : Medical Certification of Incapacity of Insured 
Persons for Work. Memorandum for the Information of Insurance Practitioners. 
Memo. 307/I.C. 

3 RoyaL COMMISSION ON NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. Vol. 1. First to 
twelfth days. Pp. 15 et seq. London, 1925. (Referred to in subsequent foot- 
notes as Minutes of Royal Commission.) 
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Although he may not necessarily be rendered unfit for some other 
and less exacting form of work, “he may properly be regarded as in- 
capable of work if, as will ordinarily be the case, it appears probable 
that he will soon be able to resume his former work, and it would 
therefore be unreasonable to expect him to undertake any other 
form of work in the meantime.” ! In the early stage of an illness, 
the society only looks at the normal occupation cf the claimant. ! 


Incapacity to Perform any Other Remunerative Work. 


Disablement benefit is “the continuation of sickness benefit 
under another name and at a lower rate”’.? It is paid when the 
incapacity exceeds 26 weeks. 

Such a practice of reducing benefit in protracted cases was, as is 
pointed out by Sir Alfred Watson *, common with friendly societies. 
“It would be interesting to know whether those who first devised 
and applied it were influenced merely by the view that as the contri- 
bution must be kept within reasonable bounds, some measure of 
restriction must be put upon the amount which individuals could 
draw from the common stock, or whether they were prompted by 
the more subtle motive of promoting an early recovery from sickness 
in doubtful cases by diminishing the attractiveness of the sickness 
benefit after a certain stage was reached.” The practice in any case 
became universal and was incorporated in the National Health 
and Disablement Insurance System. 

A great number of approved societies, however, appear to apply 
a more rigid standard automatically when the insured person passes 
into disablement benefit, and referee nearly every case when 26 weeks’ 
benefit has been completed. 

The Ministry of Health, according to the evidence given by Sir 
Walter Kinnear *, does not approve of such a change in attitude 
whenever the insured person passes from sickness to disablement 
benefit, irrespective of whether there is obviously incapacity for 
work. The patient may be on disablement benefit because he is 
in the later stages of a prolonged illness, or has become incapacitated 
again within twelve months of his recovery from the preceding illness. 
Where there is obviously incapacity for work, even after 26 weeks, 
there is no need to apply a more rigid test. The imposition of a more 
rigid test should not necessarily synchronise with the passing from 
one benefit to another. 

If, however, after a certain time it appears to the society that a 
member will never be able to resume his own occupation, and that 
his disability may now be regarded as permanent, “ the society must 





1 Ministry OF HEALTH. NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: Approved Societies 
Handbook, p. 108. London, 1933. 

2 Minutes of Royal Commission, Vol. I, p. 15. 

8 Cf. “The Analysis of a Sickness Experience’, by Sir Alfred W. Watson, 
in Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, Vol. LXII, Part I, No. 303, 1931, p. 29. 

4 Minutes of Royal Commission, loc. cit. 
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apply its mind afresh to the question as to whether the person is 
capable of any other kind of work, and whether that work is available 
for that person.” ! 

“Incapable ’’ therefore means “ physically incapable of doing 
work which, in the circumstances at the moment, could be regarded 
as reasonably open to the insured person.” ! He is expected to 
look round for some work, if there is any, better fitted to his changed 
physical condition. 

The fact that there is no reasonable prospect of the patient again 
becoming able to resume his ordinary occupation will become clear 
at varying stages in the course of different diseases or after the 
occurrence of particular injuries. In some cases this may be apparent 
almost from the outset—for example, where a person whose work 
requires some particular manipulation has sustained an injury which 
immediately renders him permanently incapable of carrying out 
that manipulation, or where a person has become blind.* When this 
condition of permanent incapacity to resume the ordinary occupation 
has supervened, the patient “should not be certified as incapable of 
work unless in the practitioner’s opinion he is physically unable to 
perform any other suitable kind of remunerative work, whether at 
once or after a short course of training. ”’? 

Similarly, the Society should then consider “ whether the member’s 
physical and mental condition is such that he is capable of performing 
remunerative work of such a character as a man of his training, 
education and experience could reasonably be expected to undertake. 
If he can be so regarded benefit should not continue to be paid after 
the member has had a reasonable time in which to adapt himself 
for a new form of employment. ”’* 

It appears that cases of partial disablement are not covered by the 
insurance. Inthe National Health Insurance Act of 1924 the enumer- 
ation of the additional benefits permissible also included the payment 
of the disablement allowance to members though not totally incapable 
of work. This provision, however, was abolished in the amended 
schedule in the Act of 1928. 

In the approved societies’ regulations the provisions regarding 
behaviour during sickness contain the following paragraph : 


“ A member who is incapable of work and is or may become entitled 
to sickness or disablement benefit in respect of the incapacity shall 
not do any kind of work, domestic or other, unless it be light work 
for which no remuneration is, or would ordinarily, be paid, or work 
undertaken primarily as a definite part of the Br te medical 
treatment in hospital, sanatorium or other similar institution.” 





1 Minutes of Royal Commission: definition as given by Sir John Anderson. 

2 Memorandum for the Information of Insurance Practitioners, pp. 1 and 2. 

3% Idem, p. 2. 

4 Approved Societies’ Handbook, 1933, p. 103. The modification: “ work 
of such a character . . . experience ’’ was introduced in the new edition of the 
Handbook in 1933. In the old edition the terms were : “ work of some kind or 
other which in all the circumstances it would not be unreasonable to expect him 
to undertake ’’. 
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The society may exempt a member from the operation of this 
Rule “ for such time as they may determine in a case where the member 
has become incapable of following his usual occupation and is under- 
going a course of training with a view to fitting himself to take up 


some other occupation.” 


Causes of Disablement 


The provision that benefit is paid in respect of incapacity due to 
some specific disease or bodily or mental disablement means that the 
practitioner is required to certify not only incapacity but also the 
specific disease, where the condition is diagnosed as such, which is 
the cause of incapacity. This cause should be specified as precisely 
as possible, the certificate enabling the society to satisfy itself as to 
the conduct of the sick person. It is, however, not essential to the 
success of the claim that the certificate should name a specific disease, 
as incapacity by “ bodily or mental disablement ” is sufficient for 
the purposes of the statute. The incapacitating condition should 
then be described in precise terms, if possible. 


PROCEDURE 


Submission of Claims 


Claims for disablement benefit are ordinarily made by the sub- 
mission of medical certificates on the official forms. 

The society settles its own procedure for this submission of claims, 
whether through agents or other local representatives, or direct to 
the office of the society or branch, etc. 

It is the duty of the insurance practitioner to issue certificates to 
insured persons, on the official form, whenever he is required by the 
rules to do so. 


Evidence 


The doctor has to issue the first certificate provided the patient 
asks for it. A second certificate is issued not later than the end of 
the seventh day after the first certificate. If the patient’s condition 
is such that a final certificate cannot yet be issued, intermediate 
certificates should, if so desired, be given week by week during 
the continuance of incapacity. A special intermediate certificate, 
however, may be issued provided that : 


(a) not less than one month has elapsed since the issue of the 
first certificate ; 

(b) the practitioner is satisfied that the incapacity is likely to be 
prolonged, and 


(c) owing to the nature of the disease or disablement, examination 
and treatment at intervals of more than one week will be sufficient. 
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This interval may be fixed by the practitioner, but may not exceed 
four weeks. If thesociety objects, the practitioner must issue certifi- 
cates weekly unless he refers the case to the regional medical staff 
for decision. 

The certificate should state that the insured person is or remains 
incapable of work. As to the meaning of incapacity for work, the 
summary of the views generally accepted by approved societies for 
the payment of claims and by the tribunals in deciding appeals, 
issued by the Department, should serve as a guide to insurance 
practitioners.1_ The certificate should contain the following parti- 
culars : 


(1) The name of the insured person. 


(2) The cause of the incapacity, i.e. a concise statement of the 
specific disease or bodily or mental disablement. If it is impossible 
for the practitioner “to make truthfully any more precise and specific 
entry as to the cause of the incapacity than some general term 
(e.g. ‘ fever’ or even in exceptional cases ‘ debility’). . . ”, he 
may resort to the use of such terms but must insert such explanatory 
information as may be possible. The need for precision, however, is 
urged by the Ministry of Health. 


(3) The date of examination. 


Decision 


The society concerned considers the evidence submitted and all 


relevant circumstances, and then determines whether the statutory 
condition of disablement “can properly be regarded as satisfied ”’. 
The society should give due consideration to whatever evidence 
may be submitted and “ may not reject the claim merely on the 
ground that the certificates are not in the official form”. Private 
medical certificates should also be considered. If the insured person 
is not in a position to obtain certificates giving all the particulars 
required, the society must come to a decision on such information 
as is given, supplemented by such other information as the society 
may obtain by sick visitation, etc. Where the evidence is of a non- 
medical character, careful scrutiny and special supervision over the 
claim are indicated. 

The societies are responsible for deciding for how long the payment 
should be continued, giving due consideration to any medical or other 





1 Cf. Memorandum for the Information of Insurance Practitioners. 

The London Panel Committee, at its meeting on 23 March 1933, decided to 
ask the Insurance Acts Committee to approach the Ministry of Health about the 
question of giving some guidance as to the certification of incapacity for work. 
Regional medical officers are, it seems, occasionally reporting cases referred to 
them as found incapable of following their ordinary occupation, but not incapable 
of other work. At present there is no form for insurance practitioners on which 
to certify that the time has arrived when the insured person could resume work 
in some other more suitable occupation than that which he formerly followed. 
The society could give the member time to seek an alternative occupation. 
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evidence submitted by the member. The medical or other certificates, 
however, are not equivalent to instructions to pay benefit. Other 
information is normally obtained through the society’s regular 
supervision over sickness benefit claims by sick visitation, and 
by reference of members for examination by regional medical 
officers. 

The regional medical officer! should ascertain whether the 
claimant, if at all unfit for work, is temporarily unfit for following 
his ordinary occupation or permanently unfit for his own occupation 
but fit for work of some kind. In the latter case, the kinds of effort, 
exposure, etc., which the patient is physically unfit to undergo must 
be ascertained. 

Societies should see that their rules relating to the behaviour 
of members during sickness are duly observed. The rule now pre- 
scribed fixes the hours during which members are not to be absent 
from home. Exceptions may be made in certain cases, for instance, 
where benefit is payable in respect of blindness. 

A check upon the sick members is exercised by sick visitation. 
The sick visitor brings to the notice of the society any circumstances 
which might raise doubts as to the continuance of incapacity. The 
model form of the sick visitor’s report ? contains the question, to be 
answered by the sick visitor, whether the member hopes to become 
fit for his ordinary work or whether the time has come, in the visitor’s 
opinion, for consideration of his fitness for alternative work. 

The sick visitor should not, however, be allowed to act as a medical 
adviser or interfere with the doctor’s orders. The society should not 
accept the visitor’s opinion as over-riding that of the doctor, except 
in special circumstances where the information furnished as to the 
member’s behaviour or activities was such as to be obviously incon- 
sistent with incapacity. “ The society should then refer the member 
for examination by a regional medical officer.” 

Where a case has been referred on the ground that the society 
had a doubt as to the incapacity for work, the society should review 
the claim in the light of the report of the regional medical officer. 
The decision, however, rests with the society. 

The case may also be referred, even though incapacity is admitted, 
where the society considers that a second medical opinion on the 





1 The regional medical staff of the Ministry of Health are assigned to regions 
throughout the country. In conjunction with other duties, they act as medical 
referees on questions of incapacity for work and as consultants to insurance 
practitioners. The cases referred are mainly those in which doubt has arisen 
as to the member’s incapacity for work, or those in which incapacity is admitted 
but the society thinks it desirable that the insured person should be examined by 
the regional medical officer in consultation with the insurance practitioner with 
a view to expediting restoration of working capacity. Examinations are made, 
as far as practicable, at fixed centres and in definite sessions, the frequency of 
which is determined according to the number of references required to be dealt 
with. The responsibility of the regional medical staff in respect of cases referred 
is confined to advising societies and practitioners respectively. 

2 Approved Societies Handbook, 1933, p. 327. 
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question of treatment is desirable, for instance, “ where the illness 
has been protracted and improvement in the member’s condition is 
slower than would ordinarily be expected”. Such examination is 
made in the member’s interest. 

A final certificate must be given by the practitioner as soon 
as he comes to the conclusion that the patient is fit to resume 
work, 

It is clear from the foregoing that the allocation of disablement 
benefit is never definitive even though the disablement may be 
permanent. Medical examination is required at intervals of not 
more than four weeks. The society, however, is always free to grant 
benefit on the basis of evidence other than of medical examination. 


DISABLEMENT EXPERIENCE 


General Rise in Claims for Disablement Benefit 


The sickness and disablement experience of a group of approved 
societies, with a membership of 219,000 men, 172,000 unmarried 
women, and 64,000 married women at the last valuation date, in the 
period 1921 to 1927, was examined and published in 1980 and 1931. 
A continuous rise in claims for sickness and disablement benefit was 
revealed by this experience. Consequently, an investigation into the 
causes of this increase was made and evidence of laxity in certification 


was afforded by these enquiries. * 

In estimating the probable claims for sickness and disablement 
benefit at the time when the health insurance scheme was_ intro- 
duced, the Manchester Unity experience from 1893 to 1897 for males 
(“ M. U. E.”) was adopted as standard.* For women, the actual 
experience of the selected societies in the year 1923, with an addition 
of 10 per cent., is now taken as the basis of valuation, as no suitable 
standard had been available at the time when insurance was intro- 


duced. 





1 NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: Report by the Government Actuary on an 
Examination of the Sickness and Disablement Experience of a Group of Approved 
Societies in the period 1921-1927. Cmd. 3548. London, 1930. Cf. also Sir Alfred 
W. Watson, in Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, loc. cit., pp. 12 et seq. 

2 NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : Memorandum on Certification of Incapacity 
for Work, giving the Resulis of Recent Investigations as to the Causes of Increase of 
Claims to Sickness and Disablement Benefit. Memo. 329/I.C. London, 1931. 

3 The M. U. E. included compensation cases, but the scope of the Health 
Insurance Scheme, on the other hand, included a greater proportion of occupations 
with relatively high risk than the M. U. E., and the relief from liability under 
the former head was considered to be balanced by this greater risk. In the 
present valuation basis allowance was made for the exclusion of the first three 
days and a small adjustment made in accordance with the present basis of 
valuation to assign rather less of the claims to sickness benefit and rather more 
to disablement benefit than the actual M. U. rates would indicate. 
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TABLE I. 
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APPROVED SOCIETIES (SAMPLE) EXPERIENCE, 1921-1927: 


WEEKS OF SICKNESS AND DISABLEMENT PER CENT. OF THE EXPECTED 
RATES AND PER CENT. OF 1921 RATES 





Men 


Women 





Sickness 
benefit 


Disablement 
benefit 


Unmarried ' 


Married 





Sickness 
benefit 


Disablement 


benefit 


Sickness 
benefit 


Disablement 


benefit 





Expected rates 


100 





1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


60 
67 
77 
86 
99 
111 
119 








1 rates = 100 





1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 





100 
117 
113 
128 
129 
142 
141 











100 
112 
128 
143 
165 
185 
198 











1 Including widows. 


TABLE II. 


CLAIMS FOR DISABLEMENT BENEFIT : WEEKS OF CLAIM AND 
NUMBER OF CLAIMANTS PER 100 MEMBERS, AND AVERAGE DURATION OF 
CLAIMS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX, 1921-1927 





Unmarried women 


Married women 





Weeks 
of claim 
per 100 
members 





Average 
duration 
of claims 

within the 
year (weeks) 


Weeks 
of claim 

per 100 
members 


Claim- 
ants 
per 100 
mem- 
bers 


Average 
duration 
of claims 
within the 
year (weeks) 


Weeks 

of claim 
per 100 
members 


Claim- 
ants 
per 100 
mem- 
bers 


Average 
duration 
of claims 
within the 
year (weeks) 











25.4 


25.2 


26.3 


26.5 


27.1 





27.3 


27.7 








1.9 


2.2 


2.6 


2.9 


3.3 


3.7 


3.9 





28.7 


28.0 


28.2 


28.1 


28.3 


28.9 


29.1 








3.3 
3.6 
4.5 
5.4 
6.9 
8.1 


9.2 





23.4 


23.9 


23.4 


22.7 


21.4 


21.6 


22.2 
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TABLE III. WEEKS OF DISABLEMENT CLAIM PER MEMBER IN MANCHESTER 
UNITY EXPERIENCE (1893-1897), CLASSIFIED BY AGE, AND APPROVED 
SOCIETIES’ EXPERIENCE (1921, 1924, and 1927), CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND SEX 





Approved Societies’ Experience (samp!e) 


Manchester 


Age Unity 


Experience 


(men), 
1893-1897 





cont 1 Unmarried women Married women 





1921 1924 1927 1921 1924 1927 












































? Age last birthday at 1 January. (Tables III, IV and V.) 


TABLE IV. CLAIMANTS FOR DISABLEMENT BENEFIT PER 100 MEMBERS 
IN SAME GROUP, CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND SEX, 1921, 1924 AND 1927 





Men Unmarried women Married women 





Age group Claimants Claimants Claimants 

(years) per 100 members aleaen t per 100 members aaa per 100 members mF t 
in age group ee teat in age group ne seat in age group Pm eat 
1921 | 1924 | 1927 1921 | 1924 | 1927 1921 1924 | 1927 














0.4 | 0.6 | 0.6 0.7 | 0.8 | 1.0 2.0 | 3.9 
0.7 | 1.0} 1.2 1.3 | 1.6 | 2.5 2.5 | 4.4 
0.9 | 1.3] 1.4 1.7 | 2.6 | 3.0 2.2 | 4.0 
1.0 | 1.6 | 1.9 2.1 | 3.1; 3.9 2.2 | 3.8 
13 | 1.9 | 2.2 2.1 | 3.3 | 4.4 8.0 | 4.5 
1.6 | 2.3 | 2.7 2.5 | 3.5 | 5.4 8.1 | 5.4 
1.7 | 2.8 | 3.2 2.7 | 4.7 | 6.2 4.8 | 6.9 
2.5 | 3.7 | 4.7 3.8 | 5.2 | 7.6 5.2 | 8.7 
4.4 |) 6.2 | 7.1 4.9 | 7.4] 9.4 6.2 | 9.9 
7.3 | 9.4 |11.8 7.5 |11.2 |15.4 11.4 {16.1 
14.2 |20 2 |23.9 14.7 |21.9 |26.9 21.9 |31.2 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE DURATION WITHIN THE YEAR (IN WEEKS) OF CLAIMS 
FOR DISABLEMENT BENEFIT, CLASSIFIED BY AGE AND SEX, 
1921, 1924 AND 1927 





Age Men Unmarried women Married women 
group 
(years) | 4904 | 1924 | 1927 | 1921 | 1924 | 1927 | 1921 | 1924 








16-19 \e 16.1 | 17.1 18.5 15.7 18.0 . 5.7 
20-24 ld 19.8 | 20.5 24.9 21.0 20.4 . 13.5 
25-29 ' 25.1 | 23.8 27.7 28.6 26.9 . 15.2 
80-34 ld 25.0 | 23.1 28.4 A 30.3 d 18.9 
35-39 \d 24.5 | 25.9 28.5 . 81.2 < 20.1 
40-44 . 26.9 | 28.6 29.5 J 29.6 " 23.7 
45-49 0 26.5 | 27.7 82.1 . 80.9 ° 26.3 
50-54 A 26.4 | 28.4 80.1 r 31.4 \. 30.3 
55-59 . 80.2 | 31.9 35.0 . 35.6 : 82.2 
60-64 A 81.0 | 83.2 84.2 A 35.4 \o 31.7 
65-69 | 832.7 | 33.7 | 83.6 85.1 . 35.2 . 34.9 | 36.8 






































The main facts derived from the statistics given in tables I to V 
may be summarised as follows : 

(1) The number of weeks of disablement (period for which 
benefit was drawn within the year) per member has increased between 
1921 and 1927 at a greater rate than the number of weeks of sickness. 

The percentage increases for men, unmarried women, and married 
women respectively were as follows (see table I): sickness benefit : 
41, 60, 106 ; disablement benefit : 85, 98, 159. 

(2) The disablement rate for men attained the standard rate 
of the M. U. E. in 1927; the rate for women is far in excess of the 
standard of 1928, especially in regard to married women (see table I). 

(3) The rise in the number of weeks of claim for disablement 
benefit is mainly due to an increase in the number of claims ; conse- 
quently, the average duration of claims has not risen to any material 
extent. For men and unmarried women, the average duration of 
claims has slightly increased, while for married women the average 
has fallen (see table II). 

(4) The excess of weeks of disablement in 1927, as compared 
with the standard for men (M. U. E.), is greatest at the ages under 
50 (see table ITI). 

(5) For married women, the increase in the number of claims be- 
tween 1921 and 1927 is most pronounced at ages 20 to 34 (see table IV). 

(6) The average duration of claims (period per claim for which 
benefit was drawn within the year) has fallen between 1921 and 1927 
at ages under 50 for married women and at ages under 30 for unmarried 
women ; at the higher ages, however, there is an increase rather than 
a decrease (see table V). 

Consequently, the increase in disablement benefit appears to be 
largely due to an increase in the number of claims of short duration 
among married women, the average duration being shorter at the 
lower than at the higher ages. 
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The inferences to be drawn from these facts may be summarised 
as follows : 


(1) As the Report states, the insured population at the outset 
included no persons disabled; the number of cases of permanent 
invalidity was therefore expected to increase until a stable condition 
was reached. The period of extension was estimated at about ten 
years. This factor, however, even if it were still operating in 1927, 
“ would only serve to explain a moderate increase at the higher ages 
in the number of recipients of disablement benefit ”’. 

(2) At the younger ages where “the feature is equally marked, 
this theory of natural causes is still less available as an explanation 
of the increase in the claims for disablement benefit”. The period 
of insurance for unmarried women aged 25 to 29 in 1927, for instance, 
could not be more than one to two years longer than for thoSe of the 
same ages in 1921, and any greater risk of permanent incapacity 
due to this addition to the period of insurance could not explain the 
increase from 1.7 to 3.0 per cent. in the number of claims. 

(8) The additional claims must evidently include many cases 
other than of permanent invalidity, as appears from the great increase 
at lower ages, and especially among young married women, of 
claims with relatively short average duration. 


Causes of Increase in Claims to Disablement Benefit 


As the Memorandum on the causes of increase of claims concludes, 
the facts shown by the experience for 1921-1927 “suggest that the 
increase may have been due not so much, if at all, to an increase 
in the amount of incapacitating sickness as to economic and other 
causes not dependent on state of health.” 

In order to throw light on this question, the cessations of benefit, 
on the one hand, and the results of references, on the other, were 
analysed. 


TABLE VI. RECIPIENTS OF DISABLEMENT BENEFIT IN THE YEAR 1927, 
WITH THE NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS WHO “ DECLARED OFF” BEFORE 
THE END OF THE YEAR 





Men Unmarried women Married women 





Age last 
birthday | Passed from | Subse-| Per- | Passed from | Subse-/| Per- | Passed from | Subse-/| Per- 
at begin- sickness quently} centage sickness quently sickness quently; centage 
ning benefit to “de- “de- benefit to “de- benefit to “de- “de- 
of year | disablement | clared | clared | disablement | clared disablement | clared | clared 
benefit off” off” benefit off” benefit off” off” 





16-34 697 425 61 1,088 603 1,226 916 | 7 
35—49 684 862 | 53 557 822 921 571 | 62 


50-64 9389 3877 605 438 178 





2,320 1,164 2,250 1,665 
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TABLE VII. CESSATIONS OF DISABLEMENT BENEFIT FOLLOWING SICK- 
NESS BENEFIT IN 1927, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND PERIOD FOR WHICH 
DISABLEMENT BENEFIT WAS DRAWN 





Men Unmarried women Married women 
Period for which disablement benefit 
was drawn before “ recovery ” 





Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent.| Number | Per cent. 





1 week or less 215 18.5 195 16.7 278 16.7 


Over 1 and not more than 2 weeks 161 13.8 160 18.7 246 14.8 


Over 2 and not more than 8 weeks 124 10.7 122 10.5 11.8 


Over 3 and not more than 4 weeks 80 6.9 91 7.8 7.7 





Not more than 4 weeks 568 48.7 


Over 4 and not more than 8 weeks 20.1 





Not more than 8 weeks 68.8 
Over 8 and not more than 13 weeks 13.0 


Over 13 weeks 18.2 





100.0 





























TABLE VIII. EXPERIENCE IN THE YEARS 1925 AND 1926 AS TO NUMBER 

AND AVERAGE DURATION OF CLAIMS OF PERSONS WHO CEASED TO DRAW 

DISABLEMENT BENEFIT IN 1924 1 AND SUBSEQUENTLY RETURNED 
TO BENEFIT 





Persons returning to benefit again who : 





were off the funds for at least a year 


drew further dis- | @tew further disable- oan Gam 2 


ablement benefit | ment benefit in 1925, 


only (not having | #24 then had an off- drew sickness 

Period been off the funds | Period of at least a drew sickness benefit and then 

ero for a year) year followed by a benefit only further disablement 
sickness claim benefit 








—— ——_ Further Further 
ene fit ene fit benefit benefit 
dzawe Number joo Number awe Number yee 
(weeks) (weeks) (weeks) (weeks) 


Number 





1925 only 9.6 164 6.2 27.1 
1926 only _ 603 8.3 37.0 


1925 and 1926 41.2 . 284 13.1 48.7 





Total 1,089 28.7 ‘ 1,051 9.3 45.1 



































1 Excluding cases in which cessation was due to death or attainment of age 70. 
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Cessations of Disablement Benefit. 


(1) The cases in which recipients of sickness benefit in 1927 
had passed to disablement benefit, numbering 7,155, were examined. 
It was found that 3,997, or more than 50 per cent. of these cases, 
“ declared off” within the year. 

The proportion of these “ recoveries ” was much heavier at the 
younger ages than at the older, and was especially heavy among young 
married women (table VI). 

Of those who ceased to draw benefit (8,997), 17-18 per cent. “ went 
off the funds almost immediately the benefit was reduced” ; within 
a month approximately 50 per cent., and within eight weeks 70 per 
cent., “ had found their working capacity restored ” (table VII). 


(2) Further, the experience in 1925 and 1926 as to 4,433 claims 
of persons who had ceased to draw disablement benefit in 1924 was 
analysed. Of the 4,488 persons, 1,854, or 42 per cent., did not claim 
benefit again in the next two calendar years. Among the 2,579 
persons who returned to benefit in 1925 and 1926, 1,218, or 50 per 
cent. approximately, drew further disablement benefit, having been 
capable of work for less than a year, while 1,861 were off the funds 
for at least a year and therefore again qualified for full sickness 
benefit (table VIII). 


? 


Results of References. 


An analysis was made of ordinary references of cases of doubtful 
incapacity received by the regional medical staff in England and 
Wales during the year 1929. The investigation included an exami- 
nation of the results of all references received in that year and a more 
detailed analysis of a large representative sample, constituting about 
one-sixth of all references. The investigation relates to cases which 
were referred to the regional medical staff for examination in order 
to ascertain whether incapacity actually existed as indicated by the 
medical certificate, because those administering sickness and disable- 
ment benefit had some ground for doubt whether the persons referred 
were really incapable of work. The references, therefore, are selected 
as regards probable existence of incapacity. } 





1 The procedure of reference is as follows. A notice is despatched to the practi- 
tioner who is stated by the society to have issued the certificates submitted by 
the insured person in support of his claim. The practitioner is asked for information 
and to state if he has issued a final certificate, and whether or not the insured 
person is fit to attend for examination at a centre. The insured person is also 
informed of the reference and asked to see the practitioner. On receipt of the 
replies, those cases in which the person is stated to be unfit to attend for examina- 
tion, and those in which a final certificate has been issued, are separated from the 
remainder. If there is reason for doubting the existence of incapacity in the 
former case, an examination is arranged at the patient’s home. 

Those who are not stated to have received a final certificate, or to be unfit to 
attend, are then summoned to a centre for examination. Those who attend are 
examined and a report as to their condition in respect of incapacity is issued to 
the society and to the practitioner. They are classified according to the report 
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Further, a special investigation was undertaken of a sample of 
the insured population who had not been so selected. For this 
purpose, on 5 May 1930 a stated proportion of all members of certain 
societies (covering a high percentage of the insured population) 
who were on that date in receipt of benefit and had been in receipt 
of benefit for at least a fortnight, was referred to the regional medical 
staff by the ordinary procedure. ! These references are “ unselected ”’, 
that is, they include a large number of persons who would not ordinarily 
have been referred by societies, being obviously incapable of work. 
Further, persons who had been in receipt of benefit for less than a 
fortnight were excluded. Moreover, a deduction from the number 
ceasing to draw benefit was made of a number estimated to represent 
persons who probably, if not referred, would have ceased to draw 
benefit as the result of recovery in the natural course of illness at the 
time when, having been referrred, they did in fact cease to draw 
benefit. In order to estimate the effect of this “time factor” an 
analysis has been made of all cases in which the notice of reference 
was received by the practitioner on 7 May and 8 May, these being 
the dates on which the great majority of the notices were received. 
It was thus found that of a group of insured persons who were in 
receipt of benefit on 5 May 1930 and received notice on 7 and 8 May, 
359 were given a final certificate in the two days preceding the receipt 
of notice while 749 were given a final certificate in the two following 
days. 


(1) Of the 880,326 ordinary “ effective ’’ references, 53 per cent. 
ceased to draw benefit after reference, comprising 14.4 per cent. 
who received final certificates after notice had reached the practi- 
tioner and insured person, 19.0 per cent. who did not attend for 
examination, and 19.5 per cent. who were examined and found not 
incapable of work by the referee. The numbers and percentages 
ceasing to draw benefit were as follows : 

Number Percentage 


. Effective references 880,326 — 

. Received final certificates 54,746 14.4 
. Summoned for examination but did not attend 72,147 19.0 
. Examined and found not incapable 74,361 19.5 
. Total (headings 2, 3, and 4) who ceased benefit 201,254 52.9 


Of the unselected sample of 29,516 references of persons who had 
been in receipt of benefit for at least a fortnight on 5 May 1930, 
12.1 per cent. ceased to draw benefit “as a result of reference ” and 
not merely “ after reference’, as explained above. 





as incapable or not incapable of work. Those who fail to attend are classified 
accordingly. Cases of persons who have received final certificates before the day 
of receipt of notice of reference are excluded from the statistics. Statements 
of proportions of persons referred who ceased to draw benefit after reference are 
expressed as percentages of what are termed “ effective references”, that is, 
references after exclusion of those who received final certificates before the notice 
reached the doctor and the insured person. 

1 For all these investigations, cf. the Memorandum cited in footnote 2, p. 199. 
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(2) From the classification according to duration of the sample 
of ordinary references? received in 1929, given below, it will be 
seen that among the claimants who had drawn benefit for 26 weeks 
or more the proportions of persons ceasing to draw benefit after 
reference who had drawn benefit for 26 to 28 weeks and 28 weeks 
and over were 42 and 26 per cent. respectively. 


Duration of claim prior to Proportion (per cent.) of persons referred 
reference who ceased to draw benefit 

Under 6 weeks 69.8 
6 weeks to 13 weeks 60.5 

18 os 24 , 49.6 

24 - 2 « 45.0 

26 - 7 « 42.3 

28 weeks and over 25.9 


In the unselected sample for 1930 the proportions ceasing to draw 
benefit as a result of reference were 9.9 and 5.7 per cent. for cases 
having lasted 26 to 52 weeks and 52 weeks or over respectively (see 
table IX). 


TABLE IX. INVESTIGATION OF AN UNSELECTED SAMPLE OF INSURED 
POPULATION IN RECEIPT OF BENEFIT ON 5 MAY 1930: CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO DURATION OF CLAIM PRIOR TO REFERENCE 





Percentage ceasing benefit as the result of reference 





Duration of claim ‘. Married Married 
Spinsters women women All 
and 45 or 46 or classes 


widows under over 





2 weeks and under 4 weeks 25.5 28.3 22.4 
pe i. aie . 26.3 24.1 27.3 
a a . 22.0 23.0 19.0 
na — ae d 16.3 21.1 18.1 
‘ ie i Ge Y 11.7 14.8 8.1 
ae over . 6.3 9.5 7.7 





All cases e 14.2 19.0 11.6 


























(3) References were further classified according to causes of incapa- 
city into large groups of illnesses: “short illnesses ”*; “ illnesses 
of uncertain duration ’’ ? (these two groups illustrating causes most 
frequently met with and, “in particular, those suggesting some 





1 Not excluding those who “ declared off”’ before receipt of notice. 

2 Including cold, chill, catarrh, coryza, influenza, pyrexia, neuralgia, tonsillitis. 

8 Debility, however qualified, anaemia, gastritis, gastric catarrh, dyspepsia, 
myalgia, lumbago, rheumatism, however qualified, vertigo, neurasthenia, neuritis, 
bronchitis, bronchial catarrh, fibrositis, conjunctivitis. 
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lack of thoroughness in diagnosis’’); “heart conditions”’!; and 
“all other causes ” ?, 

The percentage ceasing to draw benefit after or as a result of 
reference classified according to groups of illnesses are shown in 
table X. 


TABLE xX. CLASSIFICATION OF ORDINARY REFERENCES AND OF 
UNSELECTED CASES REFERRED, ACCORDING TO GROUPS OF ILLNESSES, 
SEX, AND MARITAL STATUS 





Short Illnesses of Heart All 


Class of insured person . uncertain ses other 
illnesses Gucstion conditions enuaes 





Ordinary references : 
Men 
Spinsters and widows 81.3 
Married women 45 or under 83.5 
Married women 46 or over 71.4 
All classes 77.3 


Unselected sample * : 
Men 24.3 
Spinsters and widows 81.5 
Married women 45 or under 81.2 
Married women 46 or over 11.1 
All classes 26.9 


























1 England and Wales only. * Great Britain. 


Cases of disablement will come largely under the heads of “ heart 
conditions ” and “ other causes ”’. 

(4) It will be seen from table X that the proportion ceasing to 
draw benefit after or as a result of reference is generally highest 
among married women 45 years or under, for whom, as was shown 
above (see tables III and IV), the increase in claims between 1921 
and 1927 was also greatest. For heart conditions and other causes 
the proportion is also highest for this group in regard to ordinary 
references, while in the unselected sample the corresponding proportion 
for heart conditions is highest for spinsters and widows. 

(5) As regards the total number of references dealt with by the 
regional medical staff in Great Britain, the number increased from 
130,000 in 1922 to 578,000 in 1930, while the proportion of persons 
referred who continued to draw benefit remained almost unchanged. 

(6) The results of references of patients of individual practitioners 
were scrutinised and found to present most striking differences in 
the proportions ceasing to draw benefit. 





1 Disordered action of heart, valvular disease of heart, morbus cordis, heart 
disease, cardiac debility, cardiac disease, endocarditis, myocarditis, tachycardia. 

2 Exclusive of cases of married women aged 45 or under who were pregnant 
or stated to be incapacited by the effects of recent confinement. The percentages 
for these were respectively 40.1 and 72.1 for the ordinary, and 9.6 and 37.0 for 
the unselected, references. 
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Conclusions. 


All the evidence adduced converges to the conclusion that the 
increase in claims for disablement benefit is not due to a general 
deterioration of health or to natural causes such as development of 
permanent disability owing to longer average duration of the insurance 
period. 


(1) A great proportion of those drawing sickness benefit 
“ recover ’’ when benefit is reduced to the disablement rate, almost 
immediately or shortly after the reduction. It is evident that these 
claimants are not permanently disabled, and it is doubtful whether 
they were actually incapable of work at the time of the last certificate. 

Among those who “declare off” after passing to disablement 
benefit, a considerable number are off the funds for a sufficient 
time to enable them to re-qualify for the full sickness benefit. These 
cases may be considered as of doubtful incapacity. 


(2) The high proportion of claimants referred for examination 
to the regional medical staff who cease to draw benefit, either by 
receiving a final certificate or because they are found not incapable 
of work on examination by the referee, cannot satisfactorily be 
explained by “legitimate differences of medical opinion’’ and by the 
so-called “ time factor’. This conclusion is confirmed by the follow- 
ing facts : 


(a) The increase in the number of references during the period 
1922-1930 is not accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
proportion continuing to draw benefit, as would probably have 
been the case “ if those who ceased to draw benefit represented those 
only about whose fitness for work there was room for a legitimate 
difference of medical opinion, together with those who might have 
regained their working capacity between the date of the last inter- 
mediate certificate issued prior to reference and the date when they 
ceased benefit after reference. 


(b) In the numerous cases in which final certificates were issued 
immediately after the receipt of notice of reference, it is doubtful 
whether the claimants were really incapacitated at the time of the 
last certificate. 


(c) The divergences in the results of references of patients of 
different practitioners are too wide to be explained by the lapse of 
time between the last intermediate certificate and the date of cessation 
after reference — allowing for recovery in the natural course of 
illness — and differences of medical opinion. 


(d) Finally, doubts as to the existence of incapacity are confirmed 
by the fact that the greatest increase in claims is found in those 
groups of persons for whom the proportion of claimants who cease to 
draw benefit after reference is highest. 


(8) The explanations given by practitioners in respect of cases 
of doubtful certification were as follows : 
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(a) A considerable number stated that they had found them- 
selves unable to certify strictly in accordance with their medical 
judgment for fear of losing their patients. 

(b) Others did not feel justified, even in the absence of any 
signs of disease, in refusing certificates when their patients complained 
of illness and inability to work. 

(c) It was stated by some practitioners that they preferred to 
leave the duty of saying that the patient had recovered to the examin- 
ing officer of the Department. , 

(d) Not infrequently the practitioner, knowing how difficult it 
would be for the patient to find work under the prevailing conditions 
of employment, allowed himself to be influenced by compassionate 
considerations in the direction of continuing to issue certificates. 


To conclude, it appears that the increase in disablement experience, 
as well as in sickness experience, must be partly explained by “a 
tendency of persons incapable of work who would not have claimed 
in earlier years to claim under present conditions, and an increase 
in the number of claims admitted for benefit by persons who are 
not incapable of work.’ Responsibility for the increase due to the 
latter reason “ must be put in the first place on medical certification.” 

It has also been alleged! that the fall in the price of commodities 
and the drop in wages, rendering present rates of benefit relatively 
more attractive, might account for part of the increase. This is 
particularly important in regard to women. The nearer the rate of 
sick pay approaches the earning capacity of members, the greater 
the rate of sickness. Another factor ought to be seen in the lower 
death rate. There are many people now living, possibly in impaired 
health, “ who would have been dead but for the skill of the medical 
profession. ”’ 

As to the effect of unemployment on sickness experience, it has 
been pointed out by Sir Alfred Watson *, in discussing the probable 
effects of unemployment on friendly societies’ voluntary insurance 
claims, that nobody can draw both sickness and unemployment 
benefits at once, and that it is not unreasonable to expect that 
a man who has a choice of benefits, being on the border line 
between health and sickness, will go for the higher of the two. He 
describes his own impression as being that the decline of sickness 
claims in the year 1930 was not unconnected with the very great 
increase in the claims on the Unemployment Fund. 


General Disablement Experience 


In order to convey to the reader an idea of the general extent of 
disablement claims, the estimated number of weeks calculated on the 





1 G. Murray Laine, in the discussion following the paper read by Sir Alfred 
Watson on “ The Analysis of a Sickness Experience ’’, in Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries, loc. cit., p. 55. 

2 In the discussion mentioned in the preceding footnote. 
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basis of the amount of benefit paid for sickness and disablement, 
respectively, in England and Wales during the period 1922-19381 
is shown in table XI. 

In table XII the number of weeks of disablement claim is reduced 
to years of disablement claim by dividing by 52. These figures 
evidently represent “calculated”’ units and not actual cases of 
permanent disablement. 

In comparing the figures for different years it must be borne in 
mind that the decrease in 1928 is partly due to the fact that as from 
2 January 1928 sickness and disablement benefits ceased to be payable 
to persons over 65 years of age. 

According to the report by the Government Actuary on the 
provisions of the National Health Insurance and Contributory 
Pensions Bill of 1982, it is stated that for women, after 1927, and up 
to the end of 1930, “there has been a general tendency towards 
improvement in the sickness claims, but the disablement claims of 
unmarried women have remained practically stationary at a ievel 
slightly above that reached in 1927, while those of married women 
have further and substantially increased.” 4 


TABLE XI. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WEEKS’ SICKNESS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1922-1931 


(in thousands ) 





Sickness benefit Disablement benefit 





Men Women Men Women 





7,250 4,250 3,000 
6,750 4,250 6,000 8,500 
7,750 5,000 6,500 4,000 
8,000 5,500 7,000 4,500 
9,250 6,000 8,000 5,000 
9,250 6,500 9,000 5,750 
7,750 6,000 7,500 5,500 
1929 9,250 6,750 7,750 5,750 
7,700 5,500 7,650 5,700 
1931 8,250 5,250 7,500 5,500 























1 The decrease is partly due to the fact that as from 2 January 1928 sickness and disablement 
benefits ceased to be payable to persons over 65 years of age. 





1 MinistTRY OF HEALTH: National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
Bill, 1932. Report by the Government Actuary on the Financia! Provisions of the 
Bill, Cmd. 4073. London, 1932. A comparison of the claims during the years 
1928-1930 with those provided for in the present financial basis shows that the 
percentage ratio of weeks of disablement benefit to the valuation provision is 
123 for unmarried women and 190 for married women. 
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TABLE XII. NUMBER OF YEARS OF CLAIM FOR DISABLEMENT BENEFIT 
(FULL-TIME CLAIMS) IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1922-1931 





Year Men Women Year Men Women 








101,000 58,000 173,000 111,000 
115,000 67,000 144,000 106,000 
125,000 77,000 149,000 111,000 
135,000 86,500 147,000 110,000 
154,000 96,000 144,000 106,000 


























1 See note to table XI. 


Different Kinds of Disablement Claims 


It will be clear from the preceding that “disablement claims ” 
include a great variety of cases of a different nature, cases of permanent 
invalidity accounting for only a part of the disablement experience. 


Disablement claims may include : 


(1) Cases of protracted sickness, followed by recovery after more 
than 26 weeks. It will be remembered that, of all claimants who 
passed from sickness to disablement benefit in the year, more than 
half ceased to draw benefit within the year and one-fourth recovered 
after not more than four weeks (table VII). 

(2) Intermittent claims, being cases in which the insured person 
returns to disablement benefit, or sickness benefit and later on 
disablement benefit, after an interval of less than twelve months. 
These cases might include invalidity cases properly so called where 
the working capacity of a person disabled by some chronic disease 
is restored for short periods only. 

Experience as to claims of persons returning to benefit after 
having previously drawn disablement benefit (table VIII) has however 
shown that among these more than half re-qualify for sickness benefit, 
retaining their working capacity for a sufficiently long period to 
draw full benefit again. It is not probable that these are cases of 
invalidity. 

(3) Cases of permanent total disablement (invalidity). It is 
not possible, with the material available, to estimate the proportion 
of such cases as compared with the total number of disablement 
claims. 


From the analysis of references classified according to duration 
of incapacity, Sir Alfred Watson concluded that the persons drawing 
benefit among an insured male population with an age distribution 
such as that of the National Health Insurance were about evenly 
divided between those who had been in receipt of benefit for not more 
than 26 weeks and those whose claims had extended beyond this 
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period. “ The number of men claiming sickness benefit is from eight 
to ten times the number drawing disablement benefit ; the personnel 
of the claimants of short duration, however, is constantly changing, 
while that of the recipients of benefit under protracted claims is more 
or less stationary. On the average of the whole year or in the late 
spring, the daily number of recipients of reduced sick pay will in 
fact not be far short of the number of recipients of full pay.” 


Technological Unemployment in Australia 


In a report recently issued by a special Committee of the Melbourne 
Trades Hall Council’, an interesting survey is made of the effects 
of technical progress on employment in various industries in Australia. 
The Committee was appointed to enquire into the problem in connec- 
tion with a request for a shorter working week, and the investigation 
carried out by the Committee was based largely on information 
supplied by the trade unions. The following is a summary of some of 
the data presented in the report in respect of labour displacement 
consequent on technical progress in production. 

Owing to the introduction of machinery in the brick-making 
industry *, bricks can be turned out twenty times faster than by hand 
labour. There are at present about 1,000 brick-makers unemployed. 

In the building trades, recent years have witnessed changes of a 
varied character. On account of the introduction of new material and 
new methods, skilled workers are being displaced by unskilled or 
semi-skilled labourers. But, on the whole, machinery is tending to 
eliminate all classes of manual workers, with the result that as many 
as 50 per cent. of those who formerly earned their living in the building 
industries are now out of work. Cement, concrete, and steel have to 
a large extent superseded brick and stone in building, and consequently 
there is very little demand for labour in bricklaying and stonemasonry. 
Modern methods of mixing, carrying, and depositing concrete require 
very little manual work. In stone work the cutting, planing, and 
surfacing is now largely done by machinery. Even hand labour in 
monumental carving is replaced by the use of pneumatic hammers. 
Fibrous plaster, castings, moulds, etc., are being made in the factory 
and fixed on the job by semi-skilled workers ; thus a large number of 
skilled plasterers are thrown out of work. The adoption of new mate- 
rials and methods has greatly diminished the demand for plumbers, 
slaters, and tilers. Fibro-cement corrugated sheets for roofing, with 





1 MELBOURNE TrRapDEs Hai Councit: Report of Sub-Committee on Shorter 
Working Week. 9 + 2 pp. (roneographed). 
2 In this summary the industries are dealt with in alphabetical order. 
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down pipes and gutters of the same material, are used without the 
services of skilled workers. In carpentry, too, the greater part of the 
work is now done by machines ; window frames are made of steel, 
and flooring is simplified by the use of wood parquetry surfaced by 
electrically driven machinery. In painting, the use of spray guns has 
enormously increased the area that can be covered in a given time. 

Nor is it only the craftsmen in the building industry who have 
been displaced ; the unskilled workers have also been affected. It is 
true that in some kinds of employment the unskilled have taken the 
place of the skilled, but this means only a change of occupation, 
without any increase in the total number.employed. One example 
of the displacement of unskilled labourers is a heavy decrease in the 
number of navvies employed on excavating work owing to the intro- 
duction of the steam shovel. 

Persons employed in clerical work also suffer from technological 
unemployment, various mechanical devices used in offices being so 
effective in eliminating hand work that one girl can often do the work 
which formerly required the services of several men. 

In the clothing trades, improved methods of production have been 
introduced. In 1911, 300 dozen collars were stamped in a certain 
factory in a week, but at present one girl alone can stamp 4,400 dozen 
a week. Three kinds of machine which have recently been introduced 
in the clothing industry do all the finishing which was formerly done 
on the tables. Each machine displaces ten workers. 

In the furniture-making industry, most of the work previously 
performed by craftsmen is now done by machinery. The design of the 
present-day furniture makes it possible to prepare all the component 
parts on machines. — 

By the latest methods introduced in the gas industry, 12 men can 
produce 5,000,000 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours, or two-and-a-half 
times as much gas as could previously be produced by 80 men. 

The making of glass bottles and containers has recently been revo- 
lutionised by the development of machinery. Under the hand system 
6 men turned out about 10 gross of beer bottles per day of 8 hours, 
while to-day one unskilled man operating a machine produces 50 gross 
in the same period. 

In match making, recent data show a steady increase in the pro- 
duction of matches per worker. In 1928-1929, 652 workers produced 
1,702,997 gross of boxes, while in 1980-1931, 819 workers produced 
2,270,909 gross of boxes, an increase of 160.8 gross of boxes per 
worker, or 6.15 per cent. 

In the metal trades, the use of modern machinery using high-speed 
steel has made it possible for work to be done in one-half, and in 
some cases one-eighth, of the time formerly taken. Maultiple-spindle 
drilling machines, riveting and caulking machines, and moulding 
machines are all displacing workers. Moreover, by the introduction 
of a subdivision of work, semi-skilled workers are now being extensively 
employed on jobs previously performed by craftsmen, with the result 
that thousands of highly skilled mechanics are now unemployed, and 
fully 50 per cent. of those in employment are on short time. 





§ 
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In the paint and colour-making industry, machinery for grinding 
and mixing paint has been introduced and increased production by 
approximately 100 per cent., but as there has been no corresponding 
increase in demand, the workers were put on half-time, with a pro- 
portionate reduction in wages. 

In quarrying, sewer building, excavation, etc., the use of steam 
shovels and air drills has considerably reduced the number of workers 
required. A steam shovel, with a driver and one assistant, removes 
200 yards of over-burden in the time that it would take a man with 
a pick and shovel to remove 10 yards. Three motor trucks remove 
earth to a given distance that would require 12 horses and drays, with 
12 drivers, to do the same amount of carting. 

In sheep-shearing the introduction of a wider comb than was for- 
merly used has increased the output of shearers. In 1980 the average 
number of sheep shorn per shearer was 480 a week, in comparison 
with 838 in 1907. 

The shoe industry is one of the most highly mechanised industries 
in the country. It is estimated that output would be ten pairs of 
boots or shoes per employee per day. But, as the enhanced productivity 
has outstripped the demand, many workers in this industry are either 
on short time or wholly unemployed. 

In the soap industry, 742 workers produced 268,717 cwt. of soap 
in 1921-1922, while 625 workers produced 325,531 cwt. in 1930-1931, 
showing an increase in output of about 44 per cent. per worker. 

In the tanning and leather-dressing industry a scudding machine 
is capable of turning out 1,200-1,400 hides per week, as against 200 per 
week when hand labour was used. Fleshing machines, shaving 
machines, graining machines, etc., have effected a corresponding 
increase in production. Approximately 30 per cent. of those dependent 
on the industry are out of work. 

In waterside work, with mechanical devices, 5 men are doing the 
same amount of work as was previously performed by 48 men. 
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Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and sources of these statistics were given in the Review 
for January 19381, and figures for different industries in the J.L.O. 
Year-Book for 1982. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are 
in some cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

I. Unemployment. Statistics are now given for thirty-two 
countries. Owing to differences in the methods of compilation 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
figures are not generally possible. The figures relate to recorded unem- 
ployment only, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance do they approach completeness. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international compari- 
sons possible. Moreover, the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market, and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Where available, figures of “ partial unemploy- 
ment ” are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different defir itions ; thus it is not possible to compare them inter- 
nationally. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 
publications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
Insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 

II. Emplo . Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; 
they are intended to show the movements in the number of people 
in work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate 
the number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
= comparisons only. Yearly averages for 1927-1982 have now 

een added. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. See also No. 3, March, p. 409 
(notes on South Africa, Great Britain, Dutch East Indies); No. 6, June, p. 814 
(notes on Chile and Portugal), and the present number (United States of America). 

2 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

3 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 


Trade 
returns 


union returns 





Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 
Per 

cent. 


Unemployed 


Percentage 
registered 


unemployed Unemployed 


Applicants 
for work 


registered 





Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Par- 
tially 


Wholly Number Number Number 





200,112 
182,444 
191,987 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
327,531 
328,956 
334,415 
345,148 
370,029 
409,633 
449,899 
478,034 
480,063 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
309,969 


29.4 
124,068 | 30.0 || 265,040 
* * 266,365 
* 269,179 
122,340 275,840 
* 297,791 
. 329,707 
115,042 367,829 
. 397,920 


° 401,321 
108 ,624f 379,693 455,538 
423,305 


. : 391,844 
105,345¢ 


31,032 


1,353,000* 
45,669 


3.4 
1,353,000 * 


5.7 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


ERs 

S° & BS Ge GG 
Debs o~r 
Seeeee 


i] 


5,579,858 
5,475,778 


CHOwDm 


Sm Oat oS 
BRIO RUDSe io 


SSSRSSSSESES S 
~ 


“10 “1 > bo bo 


~“—- 


21.6? 


























by Bo be Ge £2 be G2 bo ho Re be by 
yoke 





Base 1,250,000 sl 


figure 


2 Incomplete figures. 








2,597,309 18,331,036 f 














| 409,902 





* Figures calculated by the Institut far Konjunkturforschung. 





BELGIUM BULGARIA CANADA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics Official 


. Trade union returns 
estimates 





Unemployed 





Unemployed 


Wholly 


Partially 


Number 





Number 


unem- 
ployed 





Number 


Per 
cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





13,541 
12,758 


is] 
- > 
= |2 


8,142 
8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
37,754 


38,372 


23,763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 


183,894 
174,646 
170,081 
168,120 
161,155 
145,547 
155,669 
196,186 
185,052 
186,942 
187,222 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





157,432 
169,411 
167,212 
163,048 
157,525 
157,206 
171,028 
207,112 
201,305 
195,715 
180,143 


Sa SNHANDOSOWM DOWRS 
NRORMUMwWURN SCS awe 
HPS SS SP wwe 

Coewe USooON 


HDD DD DD ee ee ee ee ee 





























993,353 








The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f¢ signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


















































CHILE? DENMARK DANZIG |/Estonta *) UNITED STATES 
(Free City of) | 
Em- Em- Employ- || Employ- . : 
ployment || Trade union fund | ployment ment meut | Teade union returns Estimates 
exchange returns exchange || exchange || exchange || |, (American 
Date statistics statistics || statistics || statistics | Percentage unemployed poe 
of Labour 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- Unem- a Unweighted 
is ca Per ne oan payes ployed | Weighted Par- Number 
registered mene cent. | registered registered |iregistered waetly | tially |unemployed 
1927 ° 61,705 22.5 65,620 id 3,037 - * ° e 
1928 . 50,226 18.5 51,864 . 2,629 " 13 ° e 
1929 od 42,817 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,181 ¥ 12 e 
1930 ” 39,631 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,054 ¥e 21 ° 2,964,000* 
1931 29,345 53,019 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,632 ° 26 id a 
1932 107,295 99,508 31.7 126,039 | 33,244 7,121 23.8 32 dy 10,987,833 
1932 June 111,908 78,624 24.9 84,287 31,004 3,137 23.6 32 21 | 11,023,000 
July 118,988 90,593 28.7 111,372 29,195 2,022 25.4 34 21 11,430,000 
Aug. 125,307 92,451 29.2 | 116,899 28,989 3,256 25.1 33 21 | 11,460,000 
Sept. 124,937 93,910 29.6 121,633 30,469 5,957 24.8 32 22 | 10,880,000 
Oct. 128,153 101,518 31.8 131,065 31,806 8,901 23.9 31 22 | 10,875,000 
Nov. 126,984 112,506 35.1 146,308 35,507 10,715 24.2 32 23 | 11,589,000 
Dec. 123,216 138,335 42.8 173,236 39,042 13,727 24.9 34 22 11,969,000 
1933 Jan. 99,510 141,354 43.5 187,284 40,726 16,511 25.8 35 20 /|12,821,000 
Feb. 92,075 | 139,831 | 42.8 | 189,805 || 39,843 || 15,437 26.0 34 20 | 12,988,000 
March $2,000F || 116,762 35.4 | 166,376 38,313 14,512 26.6 34 22 |13,770,000 
April 74,852 95,619 28.6 | 139,781 36,205 11,680 26.1 33 21 | 13,035,000 
May _ 81,535 24.3 100,547 33,372 _ 25.9 33 20T | 12,540,000 
June — | 75,058f| 22.4f 87,644 29,622 — 24.6 31 _ _ 
Base e * * e 
figure 335,620T 700,000 





























1 New series. 





* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Figures based on unemployment census, April 1930. 












FiNLAND 





FRANCE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 

































































——? — pondhn Relief ony Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange| ployment amen = exchange 
statistics | commissions statistics Wholly unemployed Unemployed owing to 
. (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
or a Unemployed ne 
ploye in receipt tions for 
registered employed of relief | work Number _— Number = 
1927 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 || 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 » 4,993 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 ° 905 10,050 | 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 ° 2,432 13,666 | 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 e 54,587 74,828 |; 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 264,845 306,434 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1932 June 12,709 32,444 232,371 295,478 2,357,963 16.7 697,639 5.5 
July 13,278 23,189 262,642 296 ,401 2,185,015 17.1 735,929 5.7 
Aug. 16,966 28,645 263,068 298,479 2,215,704 17.3 731,104 5.7 
Sept. | 18,563 54,867 259, 237 296,446 2,279,779 17.8 645,286 5.0 
Oet. 19,908 73,379 247,090 264,509 2,295,500 17.9 515,405 4.0 
Nov. 21,690 81,022 255,004 292,552 2,328,920 18.2 520,105 4.0 
Dec. 20,289 82,626 276,628 306,708 2,314,528 18.1 461,274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 76,862 316,259? 352,001 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
Feb. 20,731 69,386 330,874 368,929 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 4.1 
March| 19,083 64,300 319,240 356,455 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 4.0 
April 17,732 53,386 309,576 345,317 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 4.2 
May _ 42,402 283,068 314,242 2,128,614 16.6 497,705 3.9 
June _ _ 256,197 289,096 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.7 
Base ® * e a 
figure 12,808,000 





















The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. 


} From January 1933, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DutcH 































































































HUNGARY] Fast InpiEs || [R1SH FREE Stats? ITALY JAPAN 
Employ- 
ment p> Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange aatietinn exchange statistics fund statistics estimates 
statistics 
. eee work Unemployed Unemployed 
Applica- Applicants - - —— 
tions or work or claims a 
for work registered pl leas Total Wholly Partially Number | . af 
benefit 
1927 13,881 * 21,100 278,484 97,054 a ° 
1928 14,715 ° 22,721 324,422 38,457 e ° 
1929 15,173 ° 20,860 300,787 16,154 S ag 
1930 43,592 * sf 22,176 425,437 23,408 368,465 5.2 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 28,721 413,248 5.9 
1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 || 1,006,442 33,468 489,168 6.9 
1932 June 10,503 15,876 66,912" 905,097 31,710 481,589 6.8 
uly 11,162 17,503 77,648 931,291 33,218 7.2 
Aug. 12,093 19,634 75,140 945,972 33,666 7.1 
Sept. t 11,947 20,987 78,088 949,408 37,043 7.0 
Oct. 12,212 88,533 956,357 32,556 7.0 
Nov. \ 12,725 102,747 || 1,038,757 36,349 6.7 
Dec. d 12,856 102,619 37.644 6.4 
1933 Jan. ‘ 12,399 95,577 33,003 6.1 
Feb. ‘ 13,417 ‘48: 88,747 34 506 6.1 
March 14,177 081, 29,129 424,287 5.8 
April 13,981 51,871 ah ots 
May _ \ 000.1 45,183 _— ons 
June _— 38,815 _ _ 
Base figure | * ] * | * ] 7,261,918 
1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 
the month. * Modified series. 
1] 
LaTVIA Norway New ZEALAND || PALESTINE || RUMANIA 
Employ- Employ- I Employ- 
ment Trade union fund — Employment | | Official ment 
exchange returns exchange exchange statistics | estimates || exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 
Applica- : | - 
tions SS Unem- —_———_ — P -_~4 Number ee 
for work — Per ployed! 1 t red? m EM unemployed P m4 i 
registered umber | cent. registe ie registe 
1927 3,131 8,561 25.4 23,889 d ed vd ad 
° 1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 s as © 10,373 
2.2 1929 5,617 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 7,288 
1 1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,037 e 25,338 
‘. 5 1931 8,709 = . 27,479 41,430* Se 35,851 
55 1932 14,582 14,790 ; 33,831 51,549 40,173 38,890 
4 1932 June 7,056 12,603 : 27,752 54,342 37,474 33,679 
5.7 7,181 12,563 J 25,750 55,203 43,631 32,809 
5.0 9,650 || 13,084 27,033 56,332 49,242 29,654 
4.0 8,762 14,358 . 30,963 55,855 49,447 | 21,862 
4.0 13,806 15,512 ° 34,810 54,549 48,343 | 28,172 
36 17,601 16,717 . 38,807 52,477 47,129 30,651 
: 17,314 20,735 J 41,571 52,523 47,374 | 38,471 
4.2 14,777 19,249 40,642 51,698 44,360 | 
4.1 13,886 19,673 y 42,460 49,971 44,693 | 
4.0 13,087 18,992 Y 42,437 51,035 45,393 | 
4.2 10,377 17,678 39,846 53,171 47,719 | 37,532 
3.9 5,931 == 35,803 55,477 49,531 | 15,250 30,336 
3.7 June — _ 30,394 = — || 18,600 — 



































| 





Base figure ad | 49,541 e | . . ! - | ® | 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
* Modified series. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 


















































































TABLE I. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 









































































































NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 
Unemployment Employment Employment Employment on Eenpioyment 
ae achat |/.<change statistics exchange returns exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Applicants 

ee P oe P for work 

Number hf Number | , nad Number a <o4 registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 * 165,340 7.4 e 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 ° 125,552? 5.0# e 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 e 129,450 4.9 e 32,621 * | 10.73 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 e 226,659 8.9 ? 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 87,659 18.2 ° 299,502 12.7 ° 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 162,638 30.1 271,092 || 255,582 11.9 33,352 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1932 June 140,226 27.2 243,170 || 264,147 11.2 42,666 77,137 19.7 63,974 
July 153,561 29.6 254,462 || 218,059 10.3 27,763 75,622 19.7 64,772 
Aug. 159,035 30.6 262,839 || 190,548 9.0 28,718 80,975 20.4 74,496 
Sept. 154,580 29.8 274,413 || 150,446 7.1 28,895 84,432 21.0 83,563 
Oct. 150,997 29.1 282,917 || 150,894 7.1 30,251 92,868 22.4 94,767 
Nov. 159,799 30.5 310,376 || 177,459 8.4 18,203 97,666 24.5 109,847 
Dec. 222,811 37.3 350,770 || 220,245 10.4 21,001 129,002 31.5 110,004 
1932 Jan. 254,271 41.8 398,641 || 266,601 12.5 26,133 120,156 29.1 135,142 
Feb. 232,840 38.1 385,542 || 280,044 13.2 27,957 118,251 27.8 138,131 
March 184,776 30.0 342,152 || 279,779 13.2 29,2 121,456 29.0 149,045 
April 163,112 26.5 312,752 || 258,599 12.1f 28,785 110,055 25.9 136,580 
May 150,530 | 28.7¢ | 292,705 || 239,543 11.3f —_ 93,360 22.2f 116,843 
June 143,798T 27.5T _ — —_— _ —_ _— 103,857 

Base figure 607,644 e 2,125,000 Tf e 420,438 aad 
























































* Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 


* Up to 1927, last week of the month ; afterwards, monthly averages. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
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SAAR SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
TERRITORY 
Employment |} Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in a 
Unemployed |} unemployed | Applications|| receipt of benefit = nae S || Unemployed 
registered a for work a seni registered 
gistered 
Wholly tially Number cent. 
1927 . 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,626 1.6 52,829 ° 
1928 mt 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,342 1.4 38,636 6,781 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,465 
1930 9,286 3.43 7.21 12,881 52,047 4.6 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 10,018 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1932 June 40,188 7.1 11.3 41,441 168,452 12.3 466,948 11,418 
July 39,063 7.5 11.4 45,448 167,529 12.2 453,294 9,940 
Aug. 38,858 7.6 11.1 47,064 172,118 12.5 460,952 11,940 
Sept. 40,320 7.9 10.8 49,532 170,772 12.3 486,935 10,985 
Oct. 40,728 8.7 10.6 58,127 173,706 12.4 533,616 10,474 
Nov. 41,962 10.3 11.3 68,286 190,779 13.5 608,809 11,670 
Dec. 44,311 13.6 11.9 81,887 239,959 16.9 746,311 14,248 
1933 Jan. 45,700 17.0 11.4 101,111 300,210 20.5 872,775 23,574 
Feb. 45,101 16.5 11.6 96,273 305,036 20.7 $20,182 25,346 
March 42,258 12.1 10.7 71,809 295,297 20.2 877,955 22,609 
April 40,082 9.8 9.6 60,894 264.530 17.9 795 ,919 19,671 
May 37,341 7.6 11.5 57,163 249,684fT 16.6T 726,629 15,115 
Jure 36,492 _— _— 53.860 as _ 674,797T _ 
Base figure ° 441,024 ° 1,495,117 ° - 


























* Up to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, monthly averages. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ” 


The si 


— signifies 


: “ figures not yet received’, 



































TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Soutn AFRICA 


GERMANY 


CanabDa * 


Estonia * 


FINLAND 





Employers’ returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 





Number employed 
in July 1925 = 100 


Members 
of sickness 
funds 
employed 








Europeans 


Total? 


on 1 Jan. 
1925=100 





Percent- 
age of 
full-time 
employ- 
ment 





Number 
employed 


in 
1926 =100 


Number 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1927=100 





Number 
employed 
in same 
month of 
1926= 100 





Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


109.2 
112.6 
115.9 
112.9 
108.4 
101.5 


100.3 
99.6 


107.5 
110.1 


108.8 


es 
co) 


Oo 
COSPUAke DS 


ESESE 


II 
RON 





| S2SS2SSS35 Sangzss 
Am CHONDA CH& KOS > 


| $2 


105.0 
112.3 


3Be 


SHI HAI Go 


stag 1-7 
NOeOovCoOuUbNINOw: 


106.8 
112.7 
114.8 
110.0 
101.1 

94.9 


102.5 
96.2 
93.7 
92.8 
92.6 
91.5 
89.2 
90.0 
92.7 
95.0 
97.0 


eS eeBe ede es *eeeee 





Number 
employed 





| ams 


1,311,457° 








743,572 








30,629 




















1 Including ‘‘ Natives”. * Incomplete figures. * The figures relate to the ist of the follawing month, 





Unitep States? FRANCE * Great Britain JAPAN 





Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 
(Federal Reserve 
Board) 


Unemployment 


Returns of labour 
insurance statistics 


inspectors 





Number employed in 1924 
Number | Percentage = 100 on 


Number 
employed 
in 1923- 
1925=100 


Factory 

payrolls 

in 1923- 
1925 =100 


jlemployed in| of workers 





same month! employed 
on short 


of previous 


Persons directly involved 


in trade disputes : 


employed 
in 
1926 = 100 





time 








year = 100 Included | Excluded 





105.2 
105.2 


104.8 
104.8 
107.0 
102.6 
98.7 
98.1 


98.4 
97.8 
97.7 
98.1 
98.3 
98.1 
98.9 
97.2 
97.7 
98.8 
99.8 
101.0 
102.5 


98.8 
97.2 
101.1 
87.8 
74.4 





~aI-l10 © 
PPBess 
a1 OO & & 


60.0 


% \a bo & bo bo bo to Lato > 


cooveoceo 
| SNSSRESSSILE wae eee 


101.4 
102.8 














June 


Number 
employed 














12,670,000 f 724,981 





2,372,393 

















* The figures relate to the ist of the 





1 The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
following month. 
The sign * signifies: “ no exist ”’. 


figures The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figure 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





ITALY 


LATVIA 


POLAND 


SWEDEN 


SwitzEr- 
LAND 


CzEcHo- 
SLOVAKIA® 





Employers’ 
returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Social 
insurance 
statistics 





Number 
employed 
in Sept- 


ember 
1926=100 


Percen- 
tage of 
workers 


employe 


on short 
time 


Average 
number 
of 
members 
employed 
in 1930 
= 100 








Number 
empioyed 


in 
1927 =100 


Average 
number 
employed 


in 
1926-1930 
= 100 


Number 
employed 
in 1925 


Average 
number 
of 
members 
employed 
in 1928 
= 100 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1932 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 


May 
June 





oo a ed 
SRBLLLEEE SABE. 
NOP SCMDADWAOHP WHS 


PNIASRAINN Ws 





100.0 








a 
a 
~ 


ico} 
bo 


v2] 


SeePe ae 2 eP teeeenee 


-~ 


o 
o 


| ** 





oO. o 
=e eae ee 
oN 


© 


, +9 


* 


100.0 
100.7 








Number employed 


679,605 








144,154 








198,635 | 187,814 








2,049,786t 





2 Base : 1930 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. sign 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


* Average for the month. 
The 


gnifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 





United States: American Federationist (American Federation of Labour). 


TaBLe I. Unemployment. A new series of unemployment estimates is now 
introduced. For explanation, see note on sources and methods appearing in 
the Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, p. 59. 


Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages 


The purpose of the statistics given below is to show changes in 
the general level of wages within each country ; they are in continuation 
of the tables previously published here under the title “Movements 
in the General Level of Wages” 1, but certain alterations have been 
made. 

These alterations are of two kinds. In the first place, new series 
have been added dealing with branches of economic activity not 
covered by the general series for wages in certain countries ; the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 5, May 1933, pp. 695-706. 
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most important are agriculture, mining, and certain public services. 
Four countries for which no figures were formerly published—Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the Saar, Yugoslavia—have also been added. Sec- 
ondly, the tables have now been restricted to index numbers alone, 
and all the data relating to money wages have been removed. 

The reason for the latter change is that index numbers were 
thought to be more suited to the purpose of the tables, which is to 
show movements in the general level of wages. Absolute figures, express- 
ing general averages which vary in scope, method of compilation, 
the nature of the data on which they are based, and the unit of time 
to which they relate, are not sufficiently comparable between different 
countries, or even economic groups, to be of real value, and, in addi- 
tion, they are liable to misinterpretation. Moreover, information as to 
the absolute level of wages is given in two other articles which are 
published in the Review from time to time.’ In other respects the 
tables in the present article are constructed on the same plan as for- 
merly. 

The series have been selected so as to give as comprehensive a 
view as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of economic 
activity in each country. Preference has therefore been given to series 
with the widest scope, both economic and geographic. When the 
general series do not include certain important branches of economic 
activity, in particular agriculture, mining, and certain public services, 
they have, wherever possible, been completed by the addition of series 
showing the general movement of wages in these branches. In view, 
however, of the importance of the figures for agriculture, which are 
now available in quite a number of countries, this series has also 
been shown separately in countries where it was included in the general 
series. 

As in former articles, the main groups of economic activity partially 
or wholly covered by the available figures are shown in the headings 
to the tables. The five groups are as follows : (1) agriculture, including 
forestry and cattle rearing; (2) mines, including quarries and oil 
wells ; (3) industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well as 
building and constructional work; (4) public services, including 
transport of every kind, supply of water, light, and power, postal, 





1 The article entitled “Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupa- 
tions’’ gives the chief periodical statistics of wages published by the national 
statistical authorities, showing, for the last five or six years, the figures for the chief 
industrial or occupational groups on which the general averages are based (these 
averages being in many cases the basis of the index numbers in the present article). 
This article will appear in early numbers of the Review. A similar article appeared 
in the Review from August to November 1932 (Vol. XXVI, Nos. 2-5). 

The article now entitled “Wages, Hours of Work, and Other Factors in the 
Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns’’ contains the results of the enquiry 
carried out annually by the Office with a view to collecting as comparable informa- 
tion as possible concerning the conditions of remuneration of adult male workers 
on a given date for 30 specified occupations in some 80 or 90 towns in about 20 
countries, as well as certain other information on which comparisons can be based 
if account is taken of the purchasing power of money. The results of the last enquiry 
for October 1932, are published in the June and July numbers and the present 
issue of the Review (Vol. X XVII, No. 6, and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2). 
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telegraph, and telephone services, and public administration ; (5) 
commerce, including banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants. The 
term “various” covers certain occupations which are either ill-defined 
or too special or limited to be assigned to one of the important groups.! 
These main groups reflect, it is thought, on the one hand the general 
characteristics of economic activity and the differences they involve 
in methods of remuneration and general conditions of employment, 
and on the other hand the differences in the available statistical 
material. 

It should, however, be noted that each of these groups may be 
represented by a number of branches of economic activity or occupa- 
tions and that there are considerable divergences between the national 
statistics on this point. It must not therefore be imagined that identical 
headings indicate identical scope in the statistics ; the series published 
here are merely the ones which within each country may be considered 
the most representative of the general movement of wages in the 
main economic groups mentioned. In particular, the branches repre- 
senting the groups “public services” and “commerce” are extremely 
varied. In many countries, too, the series available for agriculture 
cover only a single occupation—day labourers or farm servants— 
but that occupation may be considered more or less typical of the 
general movement of wages in that branch. Account has also been 
taken of special methods of payment of agricultural workers, many 
of whom receive part of their wages in kind; this is briefly indi- 
cated in the headings to the tables and in more detail in the notes 
on method which follow. In all the other series the wages referred 
to are principally cash wages. 

As regards the main subdivisions (by sex, age, and degree of skill), 
the only possible course has been to follow the practice adopted in 
each country (but without giving the series for young persons of both 
sexes which are compiled separately in some countries). The practice 
of the various countries differs considerably with regard to these 
subdivisions. 

The index numbers have been calculated sometimes, according 
to the data available, on the basis of current or minimum wage rates, 
and sometimes on the basis of actual earnings ; these rates or earnings 
may in turn be hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly. Although 
these differences are not so important in the case of index numbers 
as in the case of absolute figures, they have a considerable effect on 
the significance of the indexes. When interpreting the figures account 
must also be taken of the method adopted for weighting the averages 
(fixed or variable weighting), which sometimes ignores and sometimes 





1 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted in the article 
entitled “Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations” (in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 2-5, Aug.-Nov. 1932, with a view to 
giving detailed information for certain industries and occupations, will show 
that the five main groups in question cover the following items in the list given on 
page 256 : Agriculture, A ; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L; Public services, M to R ; 
Commerce, S and T ; Various, U to Y. 
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takes more or less adequate account of changes in the economic struc- 
ture of the working-class population ; some information on this point 
will be found in the notes on methods. 

In a number of cases the index numbers shown in the tables are 
taken from national publications and given on their original base ; 
when the national publications do not give index numbers these have 
been calculated on the basis of the absolute figures. In some other 
cases the original index numbers have been recalculated so as to secure 
a certain uniformity in the base employed. It was not however thought 
necessary to adopt a uniform base for all these index numbers. This 
is in fact a question which extends beyond the scope of wage sta- 
tistics to that of social and economic statistics in general. Pending 
completion of the studies at present being carried out on this problem, 
which is more complex than might at first sight appear, the principle 
hitherto adopted of publishing the index numbers on their original 
base has been maintained. The base has been changed only when 
necessary to avoid giving different bases for the same country. In 
such cases the series of less economic importance has wherever possible 
been reduced to the same base as the series of wider scope ; when 
this was impossible through lack of data, the year 1929 has been taken 
as a base for all the series for that country. In so doing the Office 
does not wish to prejudge the final adoption of a general uniform 
base, but the year 1929 seemed to offer certain advantages, since in 
almost all countries it was the last year of the period of great economic 
activity, and data are available for it for practically every country 
and series in the tables. 

Table I shows the index numbers of money wages, selected and 
compiled along the lines indicated above. Table II gives index numbers 
of real wages corresponding to the index numbers of money wages 
in Table I (calculated by dividing them by the index number of the 
cost of living) for those countries which themselves publish series of this 
kind. In both tables the countries are as far as possible arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their French names. 

The following notes give fuller information as to the source and 
methods of compilation of each of the series contained in tables I and II. 


SouRCES AND NOTES 


Union of South Africa. 

MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE : Monthly Bulletin of Union 
Statistics (Office of. Census and Statistics). 

The index numbers of full-time weekly wage rates of adult male European 
workers are based on information supplied chiefly by trade unions and employers. 
They cover nine important industrial centres in the Union, and relate to the prin- 
cipal occupations in the following 8 industrial groups: gold mining; diamond mi- 
ning ; engineering and metal working; building; printing and bookbinding; general 
manufacturing ; transport and communications (railways, tramways, harbours, 
posts); trading. The index number for each industrial group is an arithmetic 
average of the figures for the different occupations, but using for each town the 
weight which was utilised for the calculation of the monthly index of retail prices. 
The general index numbers are calculated by using a set of fixed weights attached 
to the various industries, and based on the population census of 1926. The original 
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index numbers based on 1910, have been recalculated by the International 
Labour Office. Base : 1914 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money wages described above to the official cost-of-living 
index numbers. The original index numbers, based on 1910, have been recal- 
culated by the International Labour Office. Base: 1914 = 100. 


Germany. 


MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES: Wirtschaft und Statistik (Statistisches 
Reichsamt). 

The statistics of hourly wage rates of adult men and women workers are based 
on wage rates for time workers and basic time rates for piece workers as fixed by 
collective agreements ; family allowances are included in cases where they are 
customary, on the basis of the average number of children per worker considered 
the most usual in each industry (from the results of the census of occupations 
for 1925 and other official information). The data refer to all towns, including 
those of average and small size. They cover the following 17 industrial groups 
(for women, only 11 groups in which much female labour is employed) : coal 
mines ; lignite mines; metals ; porcelain; building ; wood ; paper manufacture ; 
paper goods ; printing ; textiles ; clothing ; boots and shoes ; breweries ; chemical 
products ; food ; railways ; post office. The averages for each industrial group 
and the general averages are weighted by taking account both of the relative im- 
portance of the various methods of wage payment in the occupations considered 
and also of the relative importance of the various occupations. For the latter 
series of weights the number of workers actually in employment in the various 
occupations during the years 1928-1930 has been estimated by deducting from 
the total number of workers the percentage of unemployed given by the trade 
union statistics. The original index numbers, which are calculated only for the 
general average, are reproduced without alteration. Base: 1928 = 100. The 
index numbers of the various series composing the average have been calculated 


by the International Labour Office, on the same base. 


Australia. 

(1) AcrIcuLTURE : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Labour Report, 
and Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia (Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics). 


The statistics of weekly wage rates of adult men workers are based on the 
same materials as the wage statistics for other occupations described below. 
They take account of the value of board and lodging when these are given. They 
refer to the principal districts of the country and to various occupations in farming, 
pastoral work, rural work, and gardening. The averages are not weighted. The 
index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 
April 1914 = 100. 


(2) MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS : Ibid. 


The statistics of hourly and full-time weekly wage rates of adult men and women 
workers are based primarily on arbitration awards or collective agreements, and 
are generally minimum rates. Failing information of this kind, the ruling union 
or predominant rate of wages being paid is ascertained from employers and secre- 
taries of trade unions. The data refer mainly to the metropolitan area of the 
capital city of each of the six States of the Commonwealth. They include wage 
rates in the following 12 industrial groups (for women, only 8 groups in which 
much female labour is employed): mining ; engineering and metal works ; building ; 
wood and furniture ; books and printing ; clothing and boots ; food and drink ; 
other manufacturing industries ; rail and tram services ; other land transport ; 
domestic servants, hotels, etc. ; miscellaneous (including commerce). The averages 
for each industrial group are unweighted arithmetic averages of the various occupa- 
tions ; the general averages are weighted by the number of workers in each group 
considered. The index numbers, except those for women’s weekly wages, have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office on the same base (April 1914 
= 100) as the index of women’s weekly wages. 
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(3) AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS; 
Ibid. 

This series represents the general average of weekly rates for adult men. In 
addition to the industrial groups mentioned above, it includes agriculture and 
shipping. The data are obtained by the same method as in the preceding series. The 
original index numbers, based on 1911, have been recalculated by the International 
Labour Office. Base : April 1914 = 100. 


Two series of index numbers of real wages are calculated by using the present 
series of index numbers of money wages. The first is obtained by simply taking 
the ratio to the official cost-of-living index numbers. For the second series, an 
allowance is also made for the effect of unemployment on the workers’ income 
with the help of the percentages of wholly unemployed workers given by the trade 
union statistics (information as to the methods of compiling these statistics was 
given in the Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, p. 88). 


Belgium. 

MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES : Bulletin d’information et de documenta- 
tion (Banque Nationale de Belgique). 

The index numbers of hourly wage rates of men and women workers are based 
on the results of an enquiry carried out in 29 large undertakings, including 41 depart- 
ments, in Belgium and Luxemburg. The data refer to average wages actually paid 
to certain categories or to all the workers employed in each department, distributed 
over the following nine industrial groups : coal mines ; quarries ; metal working ; 
mechanical engineering ; printing ; textiles ; chemical products ; food ; production 
and distribution of electricity. The index numbers for the different industrial 
groups are obtained by taking the unweighted arithmetic average of the index 
numbers for the various undertakings, or departments of undertakings ; and the 
general index number is obtained by taking the unweighted average of the index 
numbers for the industrial groups. The original index numbers are reproduced 
without alteration. Base : December 1925 = 100. 


Canada. 
(1) AGricuLTurRE: Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Agricultural Branch). 


The statistics of yearly wages of men and women workers are based on data 
supplied each year by local correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Labour 
Statistics ; the value of board is estimated and the result added to the wages 
in cash. The data are compiled for the principal districts ; they relate exclusively 
to farm help. The figures for the whole country are obtained by taking an average 
of the figures for the different districts, weighted by the population of each district. 
The index numbers are calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 
1914 = 100. 


(2) MINES, CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES : Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, supplement to the Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


The index numbers of hourly wage rates (chiefly of skilled men workers) are 
based on provisions of collective agreements and on reports received each year 
from a number of representative employers and trade unions, supplemented by 
reports from officers of the Department of Labour and local correspondents of the 
Labour Gazette. The data refer to 13 large towns, the chief mining centres, and 
all the main railway systems ; they relate almost exclusively to male occupations, 
and among these mainly to skilled occupations ; they cover the following 6 industrial 
groups : coal mining; metal trades ; building trades ; printing trades ; electric railways ; 
steam railways. The index numbers for the different groups are obtained by 
taking the arithmetic average of the indexes of wages in some important occupations 
(the number of which has been gradually increased since the war); the general 
index number is the arithmetic average of the indexes for the separate groups ; 
it is reproduced without alteration. Base : 1913 = 100. 


(3) OrHeR 1npustrRiEs: Ibid. 


The index numbers of hourly wage rates of men and women workers are based 
on information received from employers for a number of factories selected as 
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representative, or taken from the available collective agreements. The data refer 
to the chief industrial centres of the country ; they cover a large number of skilled 
and unskilled occupations in 31 industrial groups covering the following 7 branches 
of industry : metal ; wood ; paper ; textiles ; clothing ; skin, leather and rubber ; 
food and drink. The general index number, an unweighted arithmetic average, 
is reproduced without alteration. Base; 1913 = 100. 









(4) Inpustries: Ibid. 

The index numbers of hourly wage rates of unskilled men workers are based, 
as for the preceding series, on information received from employers or taken from 
collective agreements. The data refer to the chief industrial centres ; they relate 
exclusively to unskilled workers in manufacturing industries. The index number, 
an unweighted arithmetic average, is reproduced without alteration. Base: 1913 
= 100. 












Denmark. 

(1) AcricuLTuRE: Meddelelser fra det Landékonomiske Drifisbureau (Danish 
Office of Rural Economy). 

The statistics of daily wages of men workers have been compiled by a semi- 
official institution known as the Danish Office of Rural Economy, and are based 
on information which is principally obtained from collective agreements. The 
data cover the whole country, and relate to cash wages of permanent day labourers, 
not provided with board, during the summer season. The index numbers have been 
calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 












(2) INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS: Statistiske Efterret- 
ninger (Department of Statistics). 

The statistics of hourly earnings of men and women workers on time and 
piece rates are based on information supplied by the Danish Association of Em- 
ployers. The data refer to the capital and to the provinces ; they cover nearly 
200 occupations in the following 16 industrial groups (for women, only 12 groups 
in which much female labour is employed): metals ; stone, pottery, and glass ; 
building and construction; wood; paper; books, newspapers, and printing ; 
textiles ; clothing ; leather and leather goods; chemical and allied industries ; 
food and drink ; tobacco ; transport and commerce ; electricity, gas, and water 
supply ; public services ; various. The scope of the statistics has been enlarged 
from time to time. For the various occupations quarterly averages are first calcul- 
ated by dividing the total amount of wages paid during the quarter by the number 
of man-hours worked during the same period ; for some occupations in which 
piece work is almost the invariable rule the rates in force in the last week of the 
quarter have been taken. Annual averages are then calculated for each occupation, 
with some adjustment for occupations having considerable seasonal or temporary 
unemployment. The general averages are weighted by the numbers belonging 
to the various occupations, which are determined by means of the membership 
figures of the trade unions in 1924. The original index numbers, based on 1914, 
have been recalculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 





























Estonia. 


(1) AcricuLTuRE : Annuaire de la statistique agricole (Central Office of Sta- 
tistics). 

The statistics of yearly wages of men and women workers are compiled by 
the Central Office of Statistics, using information principally obtained from collect- 
ive agreements. The data cover the whole country and relate to permanent 
farm servants -between 18 and 50 years of age, provided with board and lodging, 
and whose remuneration is generally calculated in money ; in some cases, however, 
account is also taken of the value of payments in kind. The index numbers have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


(2) MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES: Eesti Statistika Kuukiri (Central 
Bureau of Statistics). 

The statistics of hourly earnings of men and women workers on time and piece 
rates, including allowances of all sorts and payments in kind, are based on 
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information supplied by employers in undertakings employing at least 20 workers. 
They refer to different parts of the country and cover the following 12 industrial 
groups : extractive industries ; metals ; transformation of stone and earth ; wood ; 
paper ; printing ; textiles ; ready-made clothing and manufacture of haberdashery ; 
skins and leather ; chemical products ; food and drink ; electricity, gas, and water 
works. The figures given for each industrial group are unweighted arithmetic 
averages. The original index numbers, based on the second half of 1923, have 
been recalculated by the International Labour Office. Base: 1929 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers 
for the city of Tallinn. 


United States. 

(1) AGricuttureE : Crops and Markets (United States Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

The statistics of daily and monthly wage rates of men workers are based on 
information supplied by local correspondents of the Department of Agriculture. 
The data refer to different parts of the country ; the daily rates relate exclusively 
to hired farm labour not provided with board and lodging, while the monthly rates 
represent a weighted average for all hired labour, whether provided with board 
and lodging or not. The annual figures are obtained by taking an average of the 
quarterly figures for April, July, and October of the year in question and January 
of the following year, the weights assigned to these quarters being 1, 5, 5, and 
1 respectively ; for the monthly rates, a simple average is taken. The original 
index numbers, calculated for the series of average monthly rates only, and based 
on the years 1910-1914, have been recalculated, and the index numbers of daily 
rates have been calculated, by the International Labour Office. Base : 1923 = 100. 


(2) Mines : Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour). 


The statistics of hourly and fortnightly earnings of men workers are based on 
the results of periodical enquiries carried out by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
into bituminous coal mining, in which nearly one-third of all miners in the country 
are employed. The data represent average hourly earnings for time at the face, 
including lunch, and the average earnings made in a half-month by miners and 
loaders—the most important category, which alone includes two-thirds of the 
workers covered. The averages are obtained directly by means of the payrolls 
of the undertakings considered. The index numbers have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office. Base : 1924 = 100. 


(3) INpustRies: Wages in the United States and Conference Board Service Letter 
(National Industrial Conference Board). 


The statistics of hourly and weekly earnings of men and women workers are 
based on data supplied by a large number of establishments in manufacturing 
industries, employing about a quarter of the total number of workers in these 
industries. The data refer to different parts of the country ; they cover the following 
25 industrial groups : iron and steel ; foundries ; machines and machine tools ; heavy 
equipment , hardware and small parts ; other products of foundries ; automobiles ; 
electrical manufacturing ; agricultural implements ; lumber and mill work ; fur- 
niture ; paper and pulp; paper products; printing (book and job); printing 
(news and magazine); cotton (Northern States); silk; wool; hosiery and 
knitted goods ; boots and shoes ; leather tanning and finishing ; rubber ; chemicals ; 
paint and varnish ; meat packing. The average earnings in the various industrial 
groups are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid by the total number 
of man-hours worked during the pay period for hourly earnings, and by the number 
of workers employed for weekly earnings. The weights used in calculating the 
general averages are proportional to the importance of the various industries as 
determined by the 1923 Census of Manufactures. The index numbers are repro- 
duced without alteration. Base : 1923 = 100. 

The index numbers of real earnings are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money earnings given in table I to the cost-of-living index 
numbers compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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(4) Pusiic services: Wage Statistics (Inter-State Commerce Commission) 
and Wages in the United States (National Industrial Conference Board). 

The statistics of hourly and weekly wages of men workers are collected each 
month by the Inter-State Commerce Commission. They relate to Class I Steam 
Railways, of which the operating revenue in 1919 amounted to at least a million 
dollars, and which include almost all railways in the United States. The 
averages have been computed by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and apply solely to workers, i.e. excluding employees. The first is obtained by 
dividing the total payroll by the total number of man-hours worked ; the second, 
by dividing the total payroll by the average number of workers on the payroll 
at the middle of the month. The index numbers have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office. Base : 1923 = 100. 


(5) CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS : Monthly Labour Review 
(United States Department of Labour). 

The statistics of trade union rates (principally for skilled men) are based on 
enquiries made by agents of the Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics from business 
agents or other officials of local unions. The data refer to representative cities 
in different parts of the country ; they cover the following 6 industrial groups : 
granite and stone trades ; building ; printing and publishing ; bakers ; land trans- 
port ; various (longshoremen, linemen, laundry workers, barbers). The averages 
for the various industrial groups and the general averages are weighted by the 
membership of the trade unions in the occupations and cities considered. The 
figures show the situation at 15 May of each year and are regarded as representative 
of the whole year, the union rates being as a rule settled in the spring. The 
original index numbers, based on 1913, have been recalculated by the International 
Labour Office. Base : 1923 = 100. 


Finland. 

(1) AcricuLTuRE: Annuaire statistique de Finlande (Central Office of Sta- 
tistics). 

The statistics of yearly wages of men and women workers are based upon the 
results of enquiries carried out by the competent official statistical services. The 
data cover the whole country and relate to average cash wages of all permanent 
workers not provided with board. The index numbers have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office ; base : 1929 = 100. 


(2) MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS : Teollisuustilastoa—Indus- 
tristatistik (Central Office of Statistics). 


The statistics of yearly earnings of men and women workers are based on 
information supplied by employers, who are obliged by law to furnish certain 
data on the situation of their establishments. They cover the whole country and 
relate to the following 14 industrial groups: iron mines ; metal ; engineering ; 
mechanical trades ; stone, pottery, glass, and peat ; wood ; paper ; printing ; textiles 
and clothing ; leather, rubber, and fur ; chemical industry ; food, etc. ; lighting ; 
miscellaneous. The averages for each industry are obtained by dividing the total 
amount of wages paid during the year by the average number of workers employed. 
These figures are not directly comparable with those of the other wage statistics ; 
first, because they are in some cases based upon simple approximations ; and 
further, because they are affected by the fact that hours of work vary between 
one industry and another, and that in certain industries activity is only seasonal. 
The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 
Buse : 1929 = 100. 


France. 

(1) AGrRicULTURE: Journal officiel and Bulletin de la statistique générale de 
la France. 

The statistics of yearly wages of men and women workers are based upon 
the results of enquiries and consultations which the Prefects are required to hold 
under the Act of 15 December 1922 extending the industrial accident legislation 
to agricultural undertakings. The average wage, taking into account all payments 
in kind, is estimated in each Department and, where necessary, for the various 
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agricultural regions. The figures represent the unweighted arithmetic average 
of all these estimates ; they relate to farm servants provided with board and 
lodging. The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour 
Office. Base: average for 1928-1930 = 100. 


(2) Mines : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. 


The statistics of daily earnings of workers (chiefly men) are based on data sup- 
plied by the Comité central des houilliéres de France. They refer to the principal 
mining districts of the country, and cover all workers, underground and surface, 
in coal mines. The average is obtained by dividing the total amount of wages 
paid by the number of man-shifts worked. The index numbers have been calculated 
by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


(3) INDUSTRIES AND VARIOUS (Paris) : Ibid. 


The statistics of hourly and daily wage rates of adult male workers are based 
on information supplied by the conseils de prud’ hommes or collected with the colla- 
boration of certain employers’ organisations. The data refer to the whole Paris 
district ; they cover 21 occupations (except for 1932 : 20) in small-scale industry 
representing the following 6 industrial groups: quarries ; metal working ; stone and 
pottery ; building ; wood ; clothing. The general averages are ordinary arithmetic 
averages of the rates for the various occupations. The original index numbers, 
based on 1911, have been recalculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 
1929 = 100. 


(4) INDUSTRIES ; VARIOUS (TOWNS OTHER THAN Paris) : Ibid. 


The statistics of hourly and daily wage rates of adult men and women workers 
are based on information collected by means of a questionnaire sent to the conseils 
de prud’ hommes, and to the mayors of large towns where there is no conseil de 
pru@hommes. The data refer to towns with over 10,000 inhabitants other than 
Paris. They cover 38 male (for 1932, 43) and 7 female occupations in small-scale 
industry. The male occupations represent 9 industrial groups, the same 6 groups 
as the Paris statistics (but including a larger number of occupations) and 3 
other groups : textiles ; skins and leather ; breweries; in 1932, transport has been 
introduced. The female occupations are in the clothing industry and laundry 
work. The general averages are obtained by the same method as in the Paris sta- 
tistics. The base of the index numbers is as for the preceding series. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
(1) AcricuLTuRE : Report of Proceedings under the Agricultural Wages Regula- 
tion Act (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 


The statistics of minimum weekly wages of adult male workers are based on 
decisions taken by the Agricultural Wages Committees, in accordance with the 
Act of 7 August 1924; the rates are generally fixed once a year for each county 
of England and Wales. The data represent the general average of the wages 
fixed for day labourers of 21 years and over, without board or lodging ; various 
payments in kind are taken into account, but payments for overtime and sup- 
plementary earnings during certain seasons are omitted. The index numbers 
have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1924 = 100. 


(2) AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES : Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 

The index numbers of weekly full-time wage rates of adult men and women 
workers are based mainly on recognised minimum or standard rates fixed by col- 
lective agreements or embodied in arbitration awards, Statutory Orders under 
the Trade Boards Acts, etc. In some cases in which no agreements, awards, or 
Orders exist, rates recognised by the trade unions concerned have been used. In 
other cases in which the rates in force are not available, the percentage increases 
or decreases on the basic time or piece rates accepted by the employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions have been used. The index numbers refer to the principal 
districts of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The following 15 industrial 
groups are represented by one or more occupations : agriculture ; mining ; metal ; 
stone, pottery, and glass ; building and construction ; wood ; paper and printing ; 
textiles ; clothing ; chemical industry ; food, drink, and tobacco ; land transport ; 
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shipping ; water, gas, and electricity supply ; local authorities. The occupations 
and districts covered have not been the same throughout the whole period, but 
the change in wages between each two consecutive dates is calculated for the 
same group of occupations and districts, and the partial variations so obtained 
are then combined into a continuous index by the “ chain system ”’. These estim- 
ated movements of wages in the different occupations are considered as representa- 
tive of the movement of wages in the whole of the industry concerned. In calculat- 
ing the general index number, weights proportional to the importance of the industry 
are attached to the figures for each industry. The original index numbers are 
reproduced without alteration. Base : 1924 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office by taking the ratio of the index numbers of money wages given in 
table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers for the whole country. 




















Hungary. 

(1) Acricu.trure : Les salaires agricoles et industriels en Hongrie (Royal Hun- 
garian Central Office of Statistics) ; communication from the Royal Hungarian 
Central Office of Statistics. 

The statistics of daily wages of men and women workers are based on informa- 
tion supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture. They refer to various parts of the 
country, and relate only to workers who do not receive board. The general averages 
are calculated from the figures for the various comitats weighted by the number 
of workers in each comitat. The index numbers have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Base ; 1929 = 100. 


(2) INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES: Bulletin statistique mensuel hongrois and 
Annuaire statistique hongrois (Royal Hungarian Central Office of Statistics) ; 
communication from the Royal Hungarian Central Office of Statistics. 

The statistics of annual earnings of men and women workers are based on the 
pay sheets of undertakings of a certain size (excluding small handicraft under- 
takings), which are legally obliged to furnish these data to the Hungarian Central 
Office of Statistics. The data refer to various parts of the country and cover the 
following 12 industrial groups : iron and metal working ; machinery ; stone, pottery 
ql and glass; wood and bone; paper; printing and artistic industries ; spinning 
Hh, and weaving; clothing; leather, hair, and feathers ; chemical industry ; food 
i industry ; electrical generating stations. The average earnings for each group 

and the general averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid 

. during the year by the average number of workers for the year ; the latter figure 

| is obtained by dividing the sum total of the workers employed regularly (eight 
hours per day) on each day throughout the year by the number of working days. 

The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 
Base: 1929 = 100. 






























Irish Free State. 
AGRICULTURE : Irish Trade Journal (Department of Commerce and Industry). 
The statistics of weekly wages of adult male workers in permanent employ- 

ment without a free house or allowance of any kind are based on information 

supplied by the police (garda siochana). They refer to all agricultural districts 
in the country. The index numbers have been calculated by the International 

Labour Office. Base : 1925 = 100. 
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Italy. 

MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS: Bollettino dei Prezzi (Central 
Institute of Statistics). 

The statistics of hourly earnings of men and women workers are based on the 
wage records of the establishments covered by the enquiry. The data refer to 
various parts of the country, and cover the following 11 industrial groups : mines 
and quarries ; engineering and metal working ; building materials ; building ; wood ; 
paper and printing ; textiles and clothing ; chemical and allied industries ; food ; 
public services ; miscellaneous. The averages for each industry and the general 
averages are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages paid by the total 
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number of man-hours worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
enquiry varies from month to month, the results obtained directly are adjusted 
by an appropriate method, akin to the chain system, so as to produce a homogene- 
ous series. The original index numbers have been reproduced without alteration. 
Base : July 1928 to June 1929 = 100. 


Japan. 

(1) Mines : Résumé statistique de 1 Empire du Japon (Bureau of General Sta- 
tistics, attached to the Imperial Cabinet). 

The statistics of daily earnings 6f men and women workers are based on the 
results of monthly enquiries carried out among undertakings situated in the dis- 
tricts of the five General Mining Directorates, including that of Tokyo. The mines 
covered are selected by the general directors. These enquiries cover the extraction 
of coal, metals, and oil, and also quarries, etc. The data relate to the general 
average wages for all workers during the whole year, taking into account all allow- 
ances and bonuses. The index numbers have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office. Base : 1926 = 100. 


(2) Inpustries : Statistics of Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 

The index numbers of daily wage rates and daily earnings of men and women 
workers are based on information collected from 3,500 establishments employing 
about 750,000 workers. They refer to different parts of the country and cover 
the following 17 industrial groups : metal work ; machinery ; tools and instruments ; 
vehicles ; ship-building ; ceramics and glass work; timbering and woodwork ; 
papermaking ; printing and bookbinding ; spinning ; weaving ; dyeing ; braiding 
and knitting ; rubber ; medical ; artificial manure ; food and drink. The original 
index numbers are reproduced without alteration. Base : 1926 = 100. 


Latvia. 


(1) AGRICULTURE : Annuaire statistique de la Lettonie and Statistique du Travail 
(Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian State). 

The statistics of yearly wages of men and women workers are collected in 
each district by the Bureau of Statistics ; they are based on the conditions fixed 
by collective agreements. Averages are computed for each province and for the 
whole country. The data represent the cash wages of farm servants provided 
with board and lodging, but no account is taken of the value of their keep. The 
index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 
1929 = 100. 


(2) INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE: Bulletin mensuel (Bureau of 
Statistics of the Latvian State). 

The statistics of hourly earnings of adult men and women workers are based 
on conditions in private industrial undertakings employing more than 20 workers. 
The data represent net earnings, taking into account payments for overtime and 
piece work, but excluding sickness insurance contributions ; they refer to the city 
of Riga only, and cover the principal occupations in the following 13 industrial 
groups (for women 12 only) : iron and steel, and construction of machinery, tools 
and apparatus ; pottery, stone goods, chalk, lime, cement, etc. ; building and con- 
struction of ways of communication ; wood ; paper ; printing industry ; textiles ; 
clothing and toilet ; skins and leather ; chemical industry ; food, drink, condiments, 
and tobacco; gas, electricity, etc. ; hygiene and cleaning. The original index 
numbers, based on 1930, have been recalculated by the International Labour 
Office ; base : 1929 = 100. 


Norway. 
(1) AGricuLTuRE : Arbeidslinnen i jordbruket (Central Office of Statistics). 
The statistics of daily wages of men and women workers are based on the 
results of an enquiry covering the various rural communes, carried out every 
year by the Central Office of Statisties. The data»relate to the whole country and 
represent the cash wages of casual day labourers not provided with board and lodg- 
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ing, during harvest time. The original index numbers, based on the period 1915- 
1916, have been recalculated by the International Labour Office. Base: 1929 
= 100. 

(2) MINES, INDUSTRIES: Annuaire statistique de la Norvége (Central Office of 
Statistics). 

The statistics of daily earnings of adult male workers are based on information 
supplied to the Central Office of Statistics by the Norwegian Employers’ Associa- 
tion and other employers’ organisations. The basic data give hourly earnings 
in some industrial groups and daily earnings in others, taking piece work into 
account ; they do not all refer to exactly the same date. They cover the principal 
regions of the country, and refer to the following 4 industrial groups: ore mining, 
metal working, sawmilling, paper industry. ‘ Distinctions are drawn within these 
groups, either between branches of the industry or between the occupations involv- 
ed. Two partial averages are calculated, weighted according to the number of 
workers covered by the statistics in each industry : the first for export industries, 
the second for other industries. The general average is the unweighted arithmetic 
average of these two. The index numbers have been calculated by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


New Zealand. 

(1) AGricuLTuRE: Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Statistical Report on Prices, 
Wage-Rates and Hours of Labour, etc., and Official Year Book (Census and Statistics 
Office). 

The index numbers of weekly wage rates of adult male workers are based on 
information collected by the Department of Labour. They relate to half-a-dozen 
agricultural and pastoral occupations in the principal districts. The data refer 
to workers provided with board and lodging, and take into account the value of 
their keep. The average is calculated by the method indicated below for the general 
index of wage rates, of which the agricultural index forms part. The original 
index numbers are reproduced without alteration. Base : 1914 = 100. 


(2) AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS : 
Ibid. 

The index numbers of minimum weekly rates of adult men workers are based 
mainly on awards of the Arbitration Court, except for agriculture and railways, 
the data for which are based on information provided by the Department of Labour 
for the former and the Department of Railways for the latter. They refer to the 
industrial districts and cover 275 occupations for men and 14 for women in the 
following industrial groups: (1) for men: agricultural and pastoral ; mining ; 
metal works and engineering ; building ; wood manufacture ; paper manufacture, 
printing, etc. ; textiles and weaving ; clothing, boots, etc. ; food, drink, etc. ; other 
manufactures ; land transport ; shipping and cargo working ; hotel, restaurant, 
and other personal service ; miscellaneous ; (2) for women: paper manufacture, 
printing, etc. ; textiles and weaving ; clothing, boots, etc. ; hotel, restaurant, and 
other personal service ; miscellaneous. The index numbers for each group are 
weighted averages of the rates for the different occupations, the weights being 
proportional to the importance of each occupation and industry as determined 
by the occupation statistics of the 1926 census and the annual factory production 
statistics ; the general index numbers are weighted averages of the group index 
numbers, the weights being proportional to the membership of the trade unions 
for the groups concerned. The original index numbers for men are reproduced 
without alteration. Base: 1914 = 100. For women the original index numbers, 
based on the period 1909-1913, have been recalculated by the International Labour 
Office on the same base as for men. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index numbers. 


Netherlands. 
MINEs : Jaarverslag van den Hoofdingenieur der Mijnen ; Maandschrift (Central 
Statistical Office). 
The statistics of daily earnings of men workers are based on the results of an 
annual enquiry carried out by the Chief Mining Engineer. The data represent 
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average cash earnings of all surface and underground workers employed in the 
southern coal mines of the Province of Limburg. They are obtained by dividing 
the total amount of wages paid by the number of man-days worked. The index 
numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 
100. 


Poland. 
(1) AGricuLTuRE : Statistique du travail (Central Office of Statistics). 


The statistics of yearly wages of men workers are compiled by the Central 
Office of Statistics, on the basis of the conditions of work laid down in collective 
agreements. The data collected in the various departments and regions are com- 
bined to form a general index for the whole country ; this represents the total 
value of the remuneration of deputatists—-married permanent workers whose cash 
wages constitute only a small proportion (less than 15 per cent.) of their total 
income, and whose wages in kind consist of numerous allowances (cereals, potatoes, 
lodging, land, fuel, etc.), valued at current prices. The index numbers have been 
calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1927 = 100. 


(2) Mines, 1nDusTrRIEs ; Ibid, 


(a) The index numbers of daily wage rates (for an 8-hour day) of men and 
women workers are obtained by taking the weighted average of two series of 
index numbers, the weights used being 4 for the first and 6 for the second. 

The first series is based on information taken from collective agreements, or, 
where none exist, on rates fixed by unilateral decision of the employers’ organisa- 
tions. The data refer to one or more centres ; they cover the following 10 industrial 
groups (for women, only groups in which much female labour is employed) : coal 
mines ; oil industry ; iron and steel ; metal working ; cement ; building ; printing ; 
textiles ; skins and leather ; sugar refineries and bakeries. The index numbers 
for the various industrial groups are obtained by taking first the geometric mean 
of the index numbers of wages in the different occupations in a single centre, and 
then the geometric mean of the indexes for the different centres weighted by the 
number of workers in the occupations considered in each centre. The general 
index number is the geometric mean of the indexes for the various industrial 
groups, weighted by the total number of workers in each group. 

The second series is based on estimates made by the Central Office of Statistics, 
partly from information concerning wage reductions in different industries and 
private undertakings published by the Institute for the Study of the General 
Movement of Business and Prices, and based mainly on particulars provided by the 
labour inspectors of the Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance, and partly from 
statistics of earnings published by the Central Office of Statistics, which indicate 
the actual movement of earnings in certain industrial centres, and especially in 
the textile and engineering industries. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index 
number for Warsaw ; the latter index number has been revised as from January 
1927 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 4, April 1933, p. 550). 


(6) The statistics of hourly earnings of men and women workers are based on 
the results of a monthly enquiry, carried out, from January 1932 onwards, into 
the working conditions of all workers employed in the mining and metal-working 
industries and of the workers employed in about 1,000 undertakings in manufactur- 
ing industries, each employing more than 20 workers. The data relate to the 
following 17 industrial groups : coal mining ; iron mining ; zinc and lead mining ; 
iron and steel founding ; zinc and lead founding ; metal working ; engineering and 
electrotechnical industries ; minerals ; building ; wood ; paper ; printing ; textiles ; 
clothing ; skins and hides ; chemical products ; food industry. The averages are 
obtained by dividing the total amount of wages (including bonuses, payments 
for piece or contract work and overtime, and family allowances, but disregarding 
any deductions by the total number of man-hours worked during the month. 
The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 
Base: January 1932 = 100. 
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Rumania. 

(1) AcricuLTurE : Miscarea Salariilor (Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and 
Social Indurance). 

The index numbers of monthly wages of men workers are based on information 
collected in a certain number of agricultural centres. They cover the whole country 
and represent cash wages of “ skilled agricultural workers’’ not provided with 
board. The average is obtained by the method used for the general index, described 
below, which includes the data of the present series. The original index numbers 
are reproduced without modification. Base : 1914 = 100. 


(2) AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS : 
Ibid. 

The index numbers of monthly earnings of men and women workers of norma |! 
working capacity are based on information obtained from a certain number of 
representative establishments. The data refer to 45 important industrial centres 
in different parts of the country ; they cover about 100 occupations in the following 
15 industrial groups ; agriculture ; mining ; metals ; watchmaking and jewellery ; 
pottery and glass; building; wood and furniture ; books; textiles; clothing ; 
leather and skins ; chemical products ; food ; transport ; commerce. The industrial 
index numbers as well as the general index number are obtained by taking the 
unweighted arithmetic average of the index numbers for the different occupations 
and groups respectively. The original index numbers are reproduced without 
alteration. Base : 1914 = 100, 


Saar Territory. 
Mines : Bericht des statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes (Statistisches Amt). 


The statistics of daily earnings of men workers are based on information sup- 
plied by the Administration of the State Mines of the Saar Basin. The data relate 
to average earnings (including family allowances) of all underground and surface 
workers employed in the coal mines. The averages are obtained by dividing 
the total wages paid by the total number of man-days worked. The index num- 
bers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


Sweden. 


(1) AcricutturE: Lénestatistisk Arsbok for Sverige and Sociala Meddelanden 
(Department of Labour and Social Welfare). 


The statistics of annual earnings of men and women workers are based on 
estimates made up to 1929 by the local authorities and subsequently by the agri- 
cultural associations. The data refer to the principal agricultural districts ; they 
cover various categories of workers, with and without keep. They take into account 
the value of all payments in kind. The averages are weighted in proportion to 
the importance of the respective occupational categories covered. The original 
index numbers are reproduced without alteration. Base : 1913 = 100. 


(2) MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE, VARIOUS : Ibid. 


The statistics of hourly and daily earnings (including overtime earnings and 
payments in kind) of men and women workers (young persons are included in the 
general average) are based on information supplied by the employers in about 
6,000 undertakings employing some 350,000 workers and employees. The data 
refer to the principal centres in the country ; they cover the following 13 industrial 
groups (which are in turn further subdivided into several sub-groups) (for women, 
only 11 groups): mining and metal working ; stone and pottery ; building and 
construction ; wood ; paper and printing; textiles and clothing ; skins, leather, 
and rubber ; chemical products ; food, drink, and tobacco ; transport ; municipal 
undertakings ; commerce and warehousing ; miscellaneous. The averages for the 
various industrial groups (and their sub-groups) and the general averages are ob- 
tained by dividing the total amount of wages paid by the number of man-hours 
or man-days worked. The original index numbers afte reproduced without altera- 
tion. Base: 1913 = 100. a 
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The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index 
numbers. 


Switzerland. 

MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, COMMERCE : La vie économique (Dépar- 
tement fédéral de l’Economie publique). 

The statistics of hourly and daily earnings of men and women workers are based 
on information collected by the Swiss National Accident Insurance Office on the 
actual earnings (including all allowances) of workers who have been victims of 
accidents. The data refer to the whole country; they cover the following 17 
industrial groups (for women, only 11 groups in which much female labour is 
employed): forestry ; extraction of minerals and stone-working; metals and 
machinery ; watchmaking ; stone and pottery ; building ; wood ; paper ; printing ; 
textiles ; boots and shoes ; chemical products ; food, drink, and tobacco ; road 
transport ; production and distribution of electricity; gas and water supply ; 
warehouses and commercial houses. The averages for the various industrial 
groups and the general averages are unweighted arithmetic averages. The original 
index numbers are reproduced without alteration. Base : 1913 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the index 
numbers of money wages to the official cost-of-living index numbers for the whole 
country. 


Czechoslovakia. 

(1) AcricutTuRE: Rapports de [Institut de comptabilité et d’économie rurale 
de la République tchécoslovaque. 

The statistics of daily wages of men and women workers are based on estimates 
compiled by the above-mentioned Institute. The data cover the part of Bohemia 
where beet is not grown, and relate to cash wages of agricultural day labourers not 
provided with board. The index numbers have been calculated by the Inter- 


national Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100, 


(2) Inpustries (PRAGUE): Rapports de 'Office de Statistique de la République 
tchécoslovaque (Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic). 

The statistics of minimum hourly and weekly wage rates of men and women 
workers are based on the provisions of collective agreements. They relate to the 
city of Prague only, and cover 32 occupations or industries belonging to the follow- 
ing 8 industrial groups ; metal working and engineering ; brickmaking ; building ; 
wood ; printing ; textiles ; clothing ; drink. The general index number is weighted 
by the number of workers in each occupation or industry. The original index 
numbers, based on 1914=100, hr:ve been recalculated by the International Labour 
Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 

The index numbers of real wages are calculated by taking the ratio of the 
index numbers of money wages given in table I to the official cost-of-living index 
numbers for the city of Prague. 


U.S.S.R. 

MINES, INDUSTRIES : L’ économie nationale de 1U.R.S.S.; Recueil de statistiques 
pour 1932 (Central Office of Economic and Social Statistics of the U.S.S.R.), 

The statistics of monthly wages of adult male and female workers are based 
on information collected by the Central Office of Economic and Social Statistics. 
They refer to wages paid in undertakings covered by the industrial census, i.e. 
those using machinery and employing at least 16 workers, or not using machinery 
and employing at least 30 workers. The data refer to the various industrial districts 
of the territory of the U.S.S.R.; they cover the following 18 industrial groups : 
coal mining ; oil wells; oil refineries ; minerals (extraction and working) ; iron 
and steel; metal works; engineering (including electrical engineering) ; wood 
working ; paper ; printing; cotton ; wool; linen; clothing; boots and shoes (leather) ; 
hides and leather ; chemical products ; food (excluding sugar). The index numbers 
have been calculated by the International Labour Office. Base : 1929 = 100. 


(Sources and Notes continued on page 248.) 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES 





Soutn AFRICA 


GERMANY 





Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 
comm. 


Mines °, industries, public services ° 





Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men 
(semi- 
skilled) 


Women 
(sk. and 
semi-sk.) 


Men 
(un- 
skilled) 


Women 
(un- 
skilled) 


General 
average 





Weekly rates 


rly rates 





Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1933 : March 
April 





100 
134 
135 
136 
136 
131 
126 Tf 
































AUSTRALIA 





Agriculture 


Mines °, industries, public services °, 
commerce, various 


Agriculture, mines, 
ind., pub. serv., 
comm., var. 





Men (with and 
without keep) 


Men (skilled and 
unskilled) 


Women (skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men (skilled and 
unskilled) 








Weekly rates 
(cash and kind) 


Hourly | Weekly 
rates rates 


Hourly Weekly 
rates. rates 


Weekly 
rates 





Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 








100 
191 
194 
194 
188 
167 
155 


159 
156 
153 
151 





100 
191 
193 
194 
190 
173 
163 


100 
177 
179 
180 
177 
161 
151 


167 
167 
159 
158 


155 
155 
148 
147 








100 
211 
217 
218 
2i1 
195 
183 


100 
193 
198 
199 
198 
180 
167 


188 
188 
178 
178 


172 
171 
163 
163 








100 
181 
183 
183 
180 
163 
153 


156 
156 
150 
149 








South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. Base: 1914 = 100. 


Germany. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : ist of the following month. Base: 
1928 = 100. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one 


: Australia. Annual figures : averages, except for the first three series of the group mines, 
industries, etc. in 1930 (figures based on three quarters); monthly figures: last day of the 
month. Base: April 1914 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”’; the sign — : 


“ figures not yet received’’; the’ 


sign f : “ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ’’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





BELGIUM AND 
LuXEMBURG 


Mines, Mines, 
industries, Agriculture certain ind., | . Other Indus- 
public services pub. serv. | industries tries 
‘ Me 
Men and women Men Women Chiefly — Men 
(skilled and unsk.)| (with (with skilled (skilled (un- 
keep) keep) men and unsk.) skilled) 


CANADA 














Yearl 
Hourly rates (cash end kind) Hourly rates 





100 100 
195 247 
196 252 
194 246 
173 216 
136 170 
106 135 
































DENMARK 





Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce °, various 





Men Men Men Women (skilled| General 
(without keep) (skilled) | (unskilled) and unsk.) average 





Date | 
| 
| 





Daily wages (cash) Hourly earnings 





Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


























Belgium and Luxemburg. Annual figures: December of each year, except for 1928 (Octo- 
ber) and 1932 (June). Base: December 1925 = 100. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100, except for agriculture (1914). 

Denmark. Agriculture: annual figures: summer of each year. Industries, etc. : annual 
figures : averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Base: 1929 = 100. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received’; the 
sign ¢ : “ provisional figure ”’; the sign ©: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 
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TABLE I, INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





ESTONIA UNITED STATES 


. Mines, ind., pub. . 
Agriculture | sery., weatinan Agriculture Mines 
Men | Women|Men and women} Men Men (with 
(with | (with (skilled and | (without jand without Men (skilled) 
keep) | keep) unsk.) keep) keep) 
Dail Month Fort- 
Yearly wages | Hourly rates. | rates” | Hourly | nightly 
(mainly cash) earnings (cash) (cash) earnings | earnings 














* * * 59 x * 

92 86 91 100 97 113 
96 91 97 99 — 
100 | 100 100 99 81 
94 99 88 “ee 
76 79 99 67 71 
93 49 —_ 


1932 : March 55 
June 50 
Sept. 49 
Dec. 43 


1938 : March 43 



































Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries (N.I.C.B. series) 





Men Women 
M (skilled and General 


skilled and ~ 

(oni-skilled) (unskilled) unskilled) average 
ly |Weekl ly | Week! 

Hourly | Weekly = pn Hourly | Weekly — oa 


earnings | earnings | ings ings earnings | earnings ings 











Pre-war 46 48 41 45 48 
1927 107 106 104 103 
1928 107 107 103 105 
1929 110 110 104 107 
1930 108 98 103 97 
1931 104 86 97 85 
1932 91 85 


1932 : March 95 
June 90 90 
Sept. 87 87 
Dec. 85 86 


1933 : March 84 85 55 
May 83 61 83 65 






































Estonia. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

United States. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures : 
ist of the following month. Mines : biennial figures: a fortnight in the fourth quarter of 1926 and 
a fortnight in thefirst quarter of 1929 and 1931 respectively. Industries : annual figures : averages 
(pre-war : July 1914) ; monthly figures : first week of the month. Base: 1923 = 100, except for 
mines (1924). 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign f: 
“ provisional figure’’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





UnitTep States (concluded) FINLAND 





Certain industries, pub. . : 
services, various (trade Agriculture Mines, ind., pub. 
union rates) serv., various 


Public services 
(railways) 





. Men Women 
Men Men - . Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) (chiefly skilled) a —— (sk. and unsk.) 





Hourly | Weekly Hourly Weekly Yearly wages Yearly 
earnings | earnings rates rates (cash) earnings 









































Industries, various 





Agriculture Mines 
Paris Towns other than Paris 





Men | Women! Chiefly men Wiens 
(with | (with (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) (chiefly skill 4) 
keep) | keep) | and unsk.) iemnen 
Yearly wages Daily Hourly} Daily | Hourly i Hourly Daily 
(cash and kind) | earnings rates rates rates rates rates 








1 


16 
92 
90 
100 
08 
104 

96 






































United States. Public services : annual figures : exneee (pre-war : = -1915). Certain indus ries 
etc.: annual figures : 15 May of each year (pre-war : 1913) se : 1923 = 100. 

Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). Base: 1929 = 100. 

France. Agriculture : biennial pe annual averages. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre- 
war: 1913). Industries and various: annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). Base: 
1929 = 100, except for apa (average 1928-1930). 


The sign * signifies a exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign f: 
“ provisional figure ”’ ; ie aay ©: “ branches relating to men ‘only o* 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





GREAT BRITAIN H IRISH FREE 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND UNGARY STATE 


ic., mines, : Industries, : 
Agriculture fr aicaes. Agriculture ne agp Agriculture 








Men | Women 
Men Men and women || (with- | (with- | Men and women] Men (without 

(unskilled) (sk. und unsk.) out out (sk. and unsk.) keep) 

keep) | keep) 





Minimum il : Weekly 
weekly rates Weekly rates Daily wages Yearly earnings wages 
(cash) (cash) (cash) 








Pre-war 64 
1927 113 
1928 113 
1929 113 
1930 113 
1931 113 
1932 lll 


1932 : March lll 
June 111 
Sept. 111 
Dec. 110 


1983 : March 110 
June 109 


** # *# & & S8ERES + 























ITALY JAPAN 





Mines, ind., initial 
ndustries 





Men Women | General Men Women | General 
(skilled and : (sk. and | (sk. and average (sk. and | (sk. and average 
unsk.) unsk.) unsk.) unsk.) unsk.) 


Hourly 
earnings 








Daily rates Daily earnings 





1927 
1928 1038 
1929 103 
1930 97 
1931 92 
1932 93 


1932 : March 94 
June 91 
Sept. 92 
Dec. 99 


1933 : March 98 






































Great Britain. Agriculture: annual figures: September of each year, except for 1932 (average) 
(pre-war : 1914) ; monthly figures : last day of the month. General series: annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. Base: 1924 = 100. 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

Irish Free State. Annual figures : a week in July of each year. Base : 1925 = 100. 

italy. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Base: July 1928 to June 1929 = 100. 

Japan. Mines : annual figures : averages. Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: 
rates : end of the month ; Mapa averages for the month. Base : 1926 = 100. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’ ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign f: 
“ provisional figure ’’ ; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





LATVIA 





Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce (Riga) 





Men Women Men Men Women Women 
(with keep) | (with keep) (skilled) (unskilled) | (skilled) (unskilled) | 


Yearly wages (cash) Hourly earnings 








Pre-war 64 ad 
1927 113 * 
1928 109 96 
1929 100 100 
1930 98 98 
1931 95 93 
1932 63 87 


1932 : March 87 
June 87 
Sept. 84 
Dec. 82 


1933 : March 82 
April * 84 





























NORWAY New ZEALAND i WETHERLANDS 





len fel . Agriculture % mines ;* 
Agriculture /"austri n-| Agriculture ind., pub. serv. °, Mines 
masuteen commerce, various 


Men |Women Men Men Women Men 

(with- | (with- | (skilled Men (skilled (skilled || (skilled 
out out and un- | (with keep) and and and un- 

keep) | keep) | skilled) unskilled) | unskilled) | skilled) 
Daily wages Daily "Guan — Minimum weekly Daily 
(cash) earnings kind) rates earnings 














Pre-war 100 100 
1927 156 158 
1928 179 159 
1929 179 159 
1930 179 159 
1931 156 150 
1932 122 — 


1932 : March 130 
June 130 
Sept. 127 
Dec. 117 





1988 : March 
































Latvia. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913-1914). Industries, etc.: 
annual and monthly figures : averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

Norway. Agriculture: annual figures: harvest season. Industries: annual figures: third 
quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). Base: 1929 = 100. 

New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. Base: 1914 = 100. 

Netherlands. Ansaet and monthly figures: averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures éxist " ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ”’ ; the sign f : 
“ provisional figure ’’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only”’. 


oR A ee 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





POLAND 


RUMANIA 


SAAR 
TERRITORY 





Agriculture 


Mines, industries 


Agriculture 


Agric., mines, 
ind., pub. serv., 
comm., various 


Mines 





Men 
(with keep) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men (skilled, 
without 
keep) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and 
unskilled) 





Yearly 
wages 
(cash and 
kind) 


Monthly 
wages 
(cash) 


Daily 


Monthly 
i earnings 


earnings 


Hourly 


Daily 
earnings 


rates 





100 
2714 
2748 
2764 
2656 
2356 
1902 + 


100 
3217 
3125 
8112 
2914 
2384 
1574 t 


* 
100 


Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 
1931 
1932 


2010 
1911 
1885 
1803 


1752 
1551 
1518 
1473 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec 


1983 : March 



































? Figures for February. 





SWEDEN 





Agriculture Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, various 





Women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


General average 
(including 
young persons) 


Daily 
earnings 


Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men 
(with and 





Daily 
earn- 
ings 


Daily 
earn- 
ings 


Hourly 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
i earnings 


earnings 


Yearly earnings 
{cash and kind) 











100 
224 
226 
233 
243 
241 
236 


100 
270 
273 
280 
290 
290 
283 


100 
241 
244 
248 
254 
251 
250 


100 
300 
304 
808 
313 
313 
308 


100 
222 
224 
231 
241 
238 
233 | 


100 
267 
271 
278 
287 
287 
280 


100 
186 
186 
187 
185 
181 


100 
168 
168 
168 
165 
161 



































Poland. Agriculture: annual figures: averages. Mines, industries: rates : annual figures : 
averages ; monthly figures : end of the month. Base: 1927 = 100. Mines, industries : earnings, 
new series, from January 1932 ; monthly figures: averages. Base: January 1932 = 100. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. Base: 1914 = 100. 

Saar Territory. Annual figures : 

ending with the month in question. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ” ; the sign — “ figures not yet received "’ ; the sign f: 
“ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 


gueretees | figures: averages for the quarter 


Base: 1929 = 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (concluded) 





SwiTzZERLAND 





Mines °, industries, public services®, commerce 
Men (skilled Women (skilled 
and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) and unskilled) 
Daily 


Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 








Hourly 
earnings 





100 
202 
202 $ 
206 
207 
208 


100 100 
* 201 
* 201 * 

228 205 238 

229 207 242 

2382 208 242 


100 100 
* * 


260 
260 
































CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


U.S.S.R. 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Agriculture 


Industries (Prague) 


Mines, 
industries 


Mines, 
industries 





Men and 
women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Monthly 
earnings 


Men and 
women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Monthly 
wages 


Women 
(without 
keep) 


Men 
(without 
keep) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unskilled) 
Minimum 

weekly 
rates 








Minimum 
hourly 
rates 


Daily wages 
(cash) 











Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
19380 
1931 
19382 


100 
* 
. 


* 


1596 
1476 


1932 : March * 
June 1300 


Sept. * 
Dec. 1254 


19838 : March 
June 





























Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages (pre-war : 1914). Base : 1929 = 100, 


U.S.S.R. Annual es ; averages, except for 1931 (average of the first three quarters) § 
monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question, Base : 1929 == 100. 


Yugoslavia. Annual and mopthly figures: averages, Base: 1914 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”; the “figures’not yet received "’ ; the 
sign f : * provisional figure ’’ ; the sign ®: “ branches ting to men only ’’. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! 





UNION OF 


Soutn AFRICA | DENMARK 


AUSTRALIA 





Agric., mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 
comm., various 


Mines, ind., | 
pub. serv., 
commerce 


Industries, public services °, commerce °, 
various 





General 
average 


Women 
(sk. & unsk.) 


Men Men 


Men (skilled 
(skilled) {unsk.) 


and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 





Weekly rates Hourly earnings 


(b) 
100 
115 
118 
114 
111 
107 

99 


Weekly rates 











(a) 
100 
113 
116 
118 
114 
122 
125 


60 
99 
99 
99 
100 
106 


65 
99 
98 
99 
100 
106 


100 
102 
102 
103 
108 
106 
106 
107 ¢ 


Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 



































GREAT BRITAIN 
| 


UNITED STATES New ZEALAND 
and N. IRELAND | 


ESTONIA 





Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 
various 


Industries 
(N.1.C.B. series) 


Agriculture, | 
mines, ind., 
pub. serv. 


Agriculture °, mines °, 
industries, public services °, 


commerce, 


various 





Men and 
women (sk. 
and unsk.) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men and 
women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unsk.) 


(Women (sk. 
and unsk.) 





Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 


Ho. rly 
earnings 


A Minimum weekly rates 
earni. gs 


Weekly rates 








74 100 
101 


105 


77 
99 
102 
104 
107 
101 
98 
83 


Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 

19382 March 

June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


19388 March 
May 


117 
115 
118 


119 
117 


119 
122 









































? Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 

Australia. (a) for full-time working hours; (6) with allowance for unemployment. 

The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign—=: “ figures not yet received ” ; 
sign f: “ provisional figure’’; the sign °: ‘ branches relating to men only ”’. 


the 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES? (concluded) 





I 
POLAND SWITZERLAND CzEcHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 





Mines, Mines °, industries, public : 
industries _ services °, commerce Industries 











Men Women 
Men and women : Men . Men and women 
(sk. and unsk.) cro (unsk.) gay (skilled and unskilled) 





P . . Minimum Minimum 
Daily rates Daily earnings hourly rates |weekly rates 








te eS an 





Pre-war 100 
1926 125 
1927 126 
1928 125 
1929 128 
1930 131 
1931 139 
1932 a= 


ee Or Ee 


1982 March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 








1933 March 
June 





























SWEDEN 


Saetendienindese ee ” 
a er ee ee SS 





Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, various 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) (incl. young persons) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 





100 100 100 100 100 
153 174 140 156 131 
156 175 141 158 131 
158 178 143 160 132 
164 182 147 166 138 
175 191 155 177 148 
181 197 158 182 152 
179 149 197t 160t 179+ 149+ 


TE aR Se 





























- pa Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 
* Figure for February. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign ft: “ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only”’. 
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(Sources and Notes continued from page 237.) 


Yugoslavia. 
MINES, INDUSTRIES : Indice (Chamber of Labour for Croatia and Slavonia). 


The statistics of monthly earnings of men and women workers are based on 
the results of enquiries carried out directly in about 50 establishments regarded 
as representative, and situated in the old provinces of Croatia and Slavonia ; 
at the end of 1930 more than 60,000 workers were employed by them. The data 
cover the following 9 industrial groups : mining ; metal working ; building ; wood ; 
printing and paper; textiles ; leather ; chemicals ; food (including drinks and 
tobacco). The averages for the various industries are obtained by dividing the 
total amount of wages paid by the total number of workers employed during the 
last normal working week (48 hours) in each quarter. The monthly earnings are 
taken to be equivalent to the earnings of four normal weeks, representing a total 
of 24 working days. The general average is weighted according to the number 
of workers employed in each branch of industry in 1930. The original index 
numbers are reproduced without alteration. Base : 1914 = 100. 


International Statistics of Rents in Certain 
Towns in 1932 


An earlier article in this Review } contained tables showing the 
retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of heating and lighting, 
the data for which were obtained in the course of the enquiry carried 
out by the Office on wages and prices in different towns in October 1932. 
On the basis of these data and others obtained by similar enquiries 
in previous years, international index numbers of the prices of food- 
stuffs were calculated by the “basket of provisions” method. The 
results showed the comparative level of prices of foodstuffs in different 
countries in October 1932, and the movements in these prices within 
each country during the four years from 1929 to 1932. An article 
in the present issue of the Review containing an analysis and an inter- 
pretation of the results of the enquiry into wages and other factors in 
the remuneration of workers contains a list of “cost-of-living coeffi- 
cients” for October 1982 *, prepared by the same method as “the basket 
of provisions”, but separately for each town covered by the enquiry. 

Such index numbers or coefficients, based as they are on the expen- 
diture on foodstuffs of a working-class family, or rather on a fraction 
only of that expenditure, cannot, as is clearly recognised, give any- 
thing but a partial solution of the problem of international comparisons 
of the cost of living. Quite apart from any possible improvements 
in the method (still somewhat rough) of calculating these index num- 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 530-538 : 
“An International Comparison + Retail Priges of Certain Important Food- 
stuffs, July 1929 to October 1 ” , : 

2 See below, p. 283. 
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bers or coefficients, it would be very desirable to supplement them 
by other index numbers or coefficients referring to other items in the 
expenditure of working-class families—housing, heating and lighting, 
clothing, etc.—so as to obtain a representative index for the whole 
of that expenditure, as has generally already been done in the case 
of national index numbers intended to show the movements in the cost 
of living over a period of time. 

The inclusion of rent in international comparisons of living costs 
is of special importance because it represents such a large fraction 
of the working-class budget, and because the relative position of the 
general level of rents in various countries is often quite different from 
that of the prices of foodstuffs. This is particularly true in countries 
where monetary fluctuations have led to violent fluctuations in prices, 
while rents have remained relatively more stable, either of their own 
inertia or because of rent restriction legislation. 

It was for these reasons that the fourth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians stressed in its resolutions the necessity for 
collecting information on this point : 


“In view of the desirability of including, in the data relating 
to cost of living, information as to the relative level of rents in each 
country, the International Labour Office should invite the statistical 
authorities in each country to furnish regular information with regard 
to the average rents of the predominant types of working-class dwell- 
ings in the towns for which statistics of wages and prices are supplied, 
together with a description of the accommodation provided and of 


the general character of the dwellings covered. The International 
Labour Office should study the possibility of ss one or more 


standard units of housing for the various purposes of international 


comparison. ” 1 


During its 1931 enquiry the Office endeavoured to give effect to 
this resolution, but the results obtained on that occasion were not 
considered sufficiently satisfactory for publication. The question was 
reconsidered in connection with the 19382 enquiry, and although the 
results are still imperfect, they have been thought sufficiently interest- 
ing to be worth publishing. 

The purpose of the present article is, however, strictly limited : 
it is to present the data that have been collected on this subject. 
The collection of satisfactory data is in fact the first and by no means 
the easiest stage in any work of international comparison. The second 
stage, which involves the calculation on the basis of these data of 
international index numbers or coefficients of the cost of housing and 
their combination with corresponding index numbers or coefficients 
for foodstuffs, cannot be undertaken until adequate numerical data 
are available. This condition does not yet seem to be fulfilled, but it 
was in the hope of achieving this result at some future date that the 
collection of data concerning rents was undertaken. 

International comparisons of rents, if they are to be satisfactory, 
must not be restricted to any single type of dwelling. The standards 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, p. 18. 
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of housing differ so greatly from one country to another that it is 
impossible to find any type which can be said to predominate in every 
country, especially in comparing countries with different climates 
or at different stages of economic development. The result would 
be that in countries where the type of dwelling selected for the com- 
parison was too far removed from the predominant type, the rents 
quoted would not give a correct picture of the general level of rents 
for that place and would thus falsify the comparison. This fact was 
brought out quite clearly in other studies undertaken by the Office 
in connection with international comparisons of the cost of living.' 
The comparisons must therefore cover several different types of dwell- 
ings, so that for each country data may be available referring to typés 
more or less the same as those which are most representative for the 
other countries concerned. On the other hand, the number of types 
selected must not be excessive, for that would make the statistics 
impossible. 

There are indeed endless possibilities of grading existing dwellings , 
not only according to their size, comfort, sanitation, type of building, 
district, etc., but also according to the criteria adopted for each of 
these qualities. Size, for example, may be measured by floor space, 
cubic air space, or simply the number of rooms ; comfort and sanitation 
may be judged by the provision of various conveniences, such as 
methods of heating and lighting, bathrooms, lavatories, water laid on, 
main drainage, private or general wash-houses, the amount of fresh 
air and sunlight, and the protection afforded against damp or against 
excessive heat or cold from without. The type of the building may be 
defined by the number of stories or the number of dwellings it contains, 
the provision of a garden for each tenant or for the whole house, or 
the materials used for its construction ; the district may be judged 
by its distance from the centre of the town or from other centres of 
economic activity, or by its general character: business, industrial, 
residential, lower middle-class, or working-class. 

In order to remain within the limits of practical possibilities, 
however, what has been done in the present statistics is to select three 
fundamental criteria only from the above list of possible distinctions. 

The first aim has been to limit the statistics to dwellings used by 
working-class families (i.e. definitely working-class dwellings or 
dwellings situated in working-class quarters), since the purpose of the 
statistics is to serve as a basis for index numbers for the international 
comparison of the standard of living of working-class families. It is 
true that this distinction is far from easy ; and as so much has had to 
be left to the arbitrary choice of the authorities responsible for col- 
lecting the data it may be asked whether it would not have been 
preferable simply to take averages for all dwellings, with no distinction 
as to the social classes for which the dwellings were intended or by 
which they are occupied. It seemed probable, however, that the chances 





1 Cf, in particular : “Note on the Relation between the Index Numbers of the 
Cost of Housing and the Cost of Food in the Different Cities’, by R. Guys, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 8, Sept. 1932, pp. 360-363. 
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of systematic error would be less with such arbitrary distinctions 
than with general averages for all existing dwellings. The differences 
between the rents of working-class houses and those of middle-class 
or luxury dwellings vary widely from one country to another, and the 
proportion of workers’ dwellings to the total number of dwellings is 
also very variable. The ratio of the general average to the average 
rent of a worker’s dwelling would therefore vary very greatly, and 
an unknown factor of this kind would, it was thought, seriously 
invalidate the comparisons. At the same time it was to be expected 
that in some countries no statistics would be available permitting of 
this discrimination between workers’ and other dwellings. Rather 
than have no information in such a case, it was decided to ask for 
general averages when figures for workers’ dwellings only were not 
available. It is of course obvious that data of such different character 
cannot be directly compared without very great reservations. 

The second distinction made in the statistics is that of the size 
of the dwellings, reckoned by the number of living rooms. Since 
workers’ dwellings are generally rather small, it was thought sufficient 
to have five groups, ranging from one to five living rooms. To estimate 
size on the basis of the number of rooms will clearly give only ap- 
proximate results, for the unit of measurement “living room” may be 
very different in different cases. In order to mitigate these diver- 
gencies and remove those due to different interpretations of the 
term, it was explained that the kitchen should be reckoned as a 
living room, but that bathrooms, sculleries, passages, and attics 
should not. Such a definition is rudimentary, but it should be sufficient 
to eliminate the grossest errors. 

In the third place, the authorities were asked to state whether the 
the dwellings covered by the rent statistics usually had a bathroom or 
not, and, if possible, to give figures for these two categories of dwell- 
ings. It was thought that the existence or absence of a bathroom 
was quite a significant criterion, first of all in itself, since the provision 
of a bathroom is an important factor in the comfort of a dwelling, 
and secondly, because the provision of such a convenience usually 
means that the dwelling, by its fittings or by the date of its construc- 
tion, represents a higher level of comfort and sanitation than dwellings 
without a bathroom. This criterion in itself can therefore serve as a 
basis for a very general distinction. 

It would doubtless also have been useful to know whether the dwell- 
ings covered by the statistics generally had water laid on and a lavatory 
for each dwelling, for these also are important criteria of comfort, 
particularly in countries where such conveniences are not yet generally 
installed. It would also have been of interest to know the nature of the 
building, and more especially whether the workers’ dwellings are 
in the form of small family houses, with or without a garden, or flats 
in residential blocks or tenement houses, and also in what district 
of the town they are situated. All these distinctions have a certain 
importance and significance in judging the “quality” of the dwelling. 

But it would be useless to carry these qualitative distinctions 
too far in.statistics which are still in an embryonic stage. Certain 
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divergencies in this respect between different countries must simply 
be accepted. Moreover, the same is still true of international statistics 
of the retail prices of foodstuffs, although they have reached a much 
more advanced stage ; experience has shown that it is essential to 
obtain the prices of foodstuffs which are currently consumed in each 
country, and everyone knows that neither bread nor potatoes nor meat 
(to mention only the most important articles) are strictly identical 
in quality in different countries, or even towns. Similarly, in the case 
of housing it must be frankly admitted that there are differences in 
quality between the dwellings in the different countries or districts to 
which the rents refer. Some of these divergencies are due to differences 
in climate which create different needs ; in the last analysis, therefore, 
a strictly uniform type of dwelling would not equally satisfy the dif- 
ferent needs arising out of differences in climate, and would thus also 
fail to be strictly comparable. 

For all these reasons it has been thought sufficient for the time being 
to define the dwellings to be covered by the international statistics 
of rents from three fundamental points of view: workers’ dwellings 
or dwellings in general ; size of the dwelling as measured by the number 
of living rooms ; presence or absence of a bathroom. 


The idea of rent had also to be defined. In some countries it is 
customary to add to the actual rent certain additional charges to cover 
various services such as the cleaning and lighting of the common pas- 
sages and staircase, the removal of household refuse, the use of a 
wash-house, or charges for drinking water or fire insurance ; in other 
countries there is no extra charge for these services, which are covered 
by the rent. Again, some countries have as a sort of addition to the 
rent special taxes, generally collected by the landlord and transmitted 
by him to the authorities, so that from the point of view of the tenant 
they are inseparable from the rent. The chief of these are, in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, certain local rates, and in countries where rent restric- 
tion regulations are still to some extent in force, the special taxes 
which are charged on houses with controlled rents with a view to 
lessening the difference between these comparatively low rents and 
the rents of houses on the open market and to providing the authorities 
with extra funds, which are used largely for the encouragement of 
building. 

In these conditions, the best basis for an international comparison 
of rents has been taken to be the total sum paid by the tenant for 
the complete right to occupy his dwelling. Apart from the rent in the 
strict sense of the term (the “net” rent), the Office has asked for infor- 
mation as to the various additional payments, such as water rate, 
cleaning, etc., and also taxes compulsorily attached to rents, so as to 
enable the total rent to be calculated. Payments for heating and light- 
ing have, however, been excluded, as they seem to belong to another 
category of expenditure. 

Another special difficulty met with in compiling statistics of rents 
arises from the fact that in most countries the rents of some of the 
existing dwellings are, or were until quite recently, subjected to regula- 
tions under the legislation for the protection of tenants promulgated 
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during or soon after the war. Where such regulations are still in force 
the rents of controlled dwellings are definitely lower than those of 
uncontrolled dwellings, in spite of the special tax which has often been 
added to the rent proper of the controlled dwellings. There are thus 
two quite distinct categories of dwellings on the market, the “old” 
and the “new”. This difference subsists to some extent, although 
to a less degree, in countries where the regulations have been with- 
drawn for some years, because the rents of the “old” dwellings, although 
freed from all restrictions, have often not completely caught up with 
the rents of the “new” dwellings. The existence, de jure or de facto, 
of two categories of dwellings with quite different levels of rent 
makes it more difficult to calculate averages representative of the 
general situation. Statistics of rents are generally based on partial 
surveys covering only a certain number of selected dwellings, and it 
is obviously rather difficult to be certain that that selection contains 
a representative proportion of “old” and “new” dwellings, for it is 
difficult to determine this proportion, especially if the statistics are 
to be limited to workers’ dwellings. 

For these reasons the Office thought it preferable to leave each 
national statistical authority to solve these difficulties as might seem 
best in the light of the special situation and the possibilities in each 
town. It is no doubt true that the data thus collected are not all 
equally reliable on this point, but this would seem to be a defect 
common to all international statistics built up on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied separately by the statistical authorities of several 
countries. The comparability of the data obtained depends to some 
extent on the ability of the various national authorities to supply 
equally precise figures. 

As thus planned the enquiry is intended to provide data concerning 
the total rents (with any additional payments which may be included 
in these total rents) for workers’ dwellings of different sizes, with and 
without bathrooms, or, failing data referring solely or chiefly to work- 
ers’ dwellings, similar data for all dwellings in the towns concerned. 
In order to be able to interpret these figures correctly, to have some 
idea of the relative importance of the various groups of dwellings 
in the different towns (a very variable quantity), and, if necessary, 
to calculate weighted averages to show the “general” level of rents, 
it would have been desirable to procure figures showing the number 
of dwellings of each size, with and without a bathroom, for workers’ 
dwellings alone when the rent statistics are limited to that category. 
This unfortunately proved impossible, as there are only one or two 
countries where recent housing censuses have made a distinction 
between the dwellings lived in by different social classes. The Office 
has therefore had to be content with data for the total number of 
dwellings of different sizes, irrespective of social class, 

There can be no doubt that these general data may differ consider- 
ably from data referring to workers’ dwellings only, especially as in 
certain countries it is the size of the dwelling which is the fundamental 
distinction between workers’ and middle-class dwellings. None the 
less, these figures seem to be sufficient, since their purpose is simply 
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to assist in the interpretation of the figures for rents by giving an 
approximate idea of the proportion of dwellings of different sizes 
in each town. Even if they are used as a basis for weighting an average 
between the rents of dwellings of different types, the figures may still 
be satisfactory, since variations in the weights, if kept within certain 
limits, have not much effect on the average. For the same reasons, 
too great importance need not be attached to certain other reservations 
which might also be made with regard to these figures on account of 
their having been obtained from quite a different source from the 
figures for rents, and therefore not necessarily corresponding exactly 
either as regards the definition adopted for a dwelling or a living room 
or as regards the geographical area covered by the statistics. Although 
such divergencies doubtless exist in certain cases, they do not seem 
to be sufficiently serious to invalidate the data on dwellings for the 
purpose assigned to them here. 

It would also be desirable to have some means of determining 
the proportion of dwellings of each size with and without a bathroom, 
so as to know the relative importance of the two types. A space for 
this information was included in the questionnaires used for the 
enquiry, although it was probable that no information could be 
obtained from a number of countries, where no such details are given 
in the census. 

Such was the general plan on which the Office has endeavoured 
to collect data on rents in the course of its enquiry on wages and other 
factors in the remuneration of workers and on retail prices in certain 
towns in October 1932. The results are given in the following table, 
supplemented by notes on the nature of the data received and certain 
other information. Most of the figures and the information were 
supplied by the national and municipal statistical authorities of the 
different countries and towns, supplemented in some cases by informa- 
tion taken from official publications. 

The number of countries and towns for which data have been ob- 
tained is much lower than that covered by the Office statistics of the 
retail prices of foodstuffs ; the following table covers only 16 countries 
and 45 towns, as against 22 countries and 76 towns in the tables 
of prices.1 Moreover, the data collected are far from meeting all the 
requirements—modest though they were—of the plan of the enquiry. 

Figures for the rents of workers’ dwellings were obtainable only 
for 11 countries ; and it should be noted that the basis and the method 
of collecting and working up the data may have been quite different in 
different cases, although the Office has little definite information on 
this point. In the other 5 countries all that could be obtained was 
general averages for all dwellings in the towns in question. 

With regard to the distinction between rents which are and 
are not controlled by law, it is only in one case that such a distinction 
has been possible, although systems of this kind are still in force in 





1 The necessary information could not be obtained from the following six 
countries which supply data concerning prices : Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
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several of the countries concerned. In other countries, it is true, in 
addition to a general average, separate figures are given for “old” 
and “new” dwellings, which have been reproduced in the notes. 

There seems to have been little difficulty in determining the size 
of dwellings according to the number of rooms, and most countries 
have been able to supply figures for dwellings of various sizes ; but 
there are very few which have been able to give figures for all the sizes 
asked for. 

The distinction between dwellings with and without a bathroom 
has been less generally made. It is only in certain cases that separate 
figures have been available for the rents of these two types. In other 
countries the averages cover both types, no separate figures being 
given (but in most of these cases the notes indicate the relative import- 
ance of the two types) ; in others, again, some of the data for rents 
refer to one type and some to the other, according to which is the more 
usual in each town. 

Some countries made distinctions in their statistics based on other 
criteria : dwellings with and without central heating or with and with- 
out an attic ; these may, from a certain point of view, be considered 
significant of the degree of comfort or the “quality” of the dwelling. 

The data on additional payments are shown in the table merely 
for information, as these sums are already included in the total rents. 
Certain countries could not supply separate data for the additional 
payments, in spite of the existence of systems of water rates, taxes, etc. 
This lacuna does not, however, lessen the value of the figures for total 
rents, which include these payments. 

The data on the proportion of dwellings of different sizes, as already 
mentioned, refer to all dwellings in each town, and not to the type of 
dwellings covered by the rent statistics. They are on the whole fairly 
homogeneous. It is true that there are certain variations in detail, 
because the figures refer sometimes to all existing dwellings and some- 
times to those which are inhabited or to those which are actually in 
residential buildings (excluding the dwellings of hall porters, or watch- 
men in factories or business premises), but such differences can have 
no serious effect on the percentages. In Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State, however, the data are of rather a different character, which 
probably has some effect on the figures, as explained in the notes. 

It follows from what has been said above that the data on rent 
which have been collected in this enquiry are still very far from 
uniform in character. It is clear that detailed comparisons can be 
made only between towns where the data are more or less of the same 
nature. In view of the numerous points on which the data may differ, 
it will be realised that comparisons are at present possible between 
only a very small number of towns. It should also be remembered 
that it is important in these comparisons to take account of the fact 
that dwellings of a given size may be more or less common in the various 
towns considered. The figures show that there are very marked dif- 
ferences in this respect between countries, and even between different 
towns in the same country. Some particular type of dwelling may 
predominate in one town and be quite rare in another, a fact which 
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very seriously restricts the scope and reliability of comparisons made 
on the basis of that type of dwelling. 

In spite of all these reservations, however, it seems that the figures 
obtained in this first enquiry are by no means devoid of interest. They 
are after all only preliminary results in a system of international 
statistics of rents which is still in course of construction. It is to be 
hoped that as the Office continues its enquiries it will prove possible 
to improve and systematise these statistics, that more precise, complete, 
and homogeneous information will be collected in the different countries, 
that other countries may collaborate, and that an adequate basis may 
thus be established for calculating international index numbers of 
rents to supplement the international index numbers of the retail 
prices of foodstuffs. An important step forward will thus have been 
taken towards the solution of the complicated problem of international 
comparisons of the cost of living. 


NorTEs TO THE TABLE 


Germany (6 towns). 

Rents. Data taken from surveys made with a view to determining the index 
numbers of the cost of living, and covering only dwellings subject to the rent 
restriction legislation (i.e. built before 1918). The size of the rooms, the character 
and situation of the houses, and the conditions as regards means of heating, water 
laid on, lavatories, and bathrooms, may vary from town to town. Generally speak- 
ing, the majority of the dwellings have water laid on but no bathroom. 

Additional payments. The occupiers’ taxes added to controlled rents are included 
in the total rents, but separate figures are not available. 

Dwellings. Data on inhabited dwellings on the basis of the census of 1927 (“Die 
Wohnverhiltnisse im Deutschen Reich nach der Reichswohnungszihlung, 1927 ” ; 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 362—I). 


Austria (Vienna). 
Rents. Results of an enquiry by the Vienna Chamber of Labour into working- 
class family budgets, based on a small number of cases : 15 for three-roomed dwell- 


ings and 7 for four-roomed dwellings. 

Additional payments. Charges for water and cleaning ; occupiers’ tax, added 
to rents. 

Dwellings. Data on existing dwellings on the basis of the municipal census 
of 1917 (Wohnungszdhlung in Wien vom Jahre 1917; Wohnungsamt der Stadt 
Wien). The size groups for these data do not necessarily correspond exactly to 
those for the data on rents, because the “ Kabinett ’ (small room with a window) 
may not always be counted as a room. 


Canada (6 towns). 

Rents. Comfortable dwellings with modern fittings (bath, lavatory, water 
laid on, kitchen sink). Dwellings without these conveniences are not numerous, 
and are generally situated in suburban areas. 

Additional payments. Water rate (estimated by the Department of Labour) ; 
in Ottawa and Vancouver this rate is paid by the landlord. 

Dwellings. Data on inhabited dwellings according to the census of 1921. 


Denmark (Copenhagen). 

Rents. Average of rents for dwellings with and without a bathroom. Dwellings 
with a bathroom represent the following percentage of the number of dwellings 
of each size : 
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Size of dwellings Percentage with bathroom 


2 rooms 
? 
” 


3° 
5» OF more 


Additional payments. None. 
Dwellings. Among workers’ dwellings the proportion of different sizes is as 
follows : 
Size of dwellings Per cent. of total 
2 rooms 8.2 


” 


Spain (4 towns). 

Rents. The dwellings in question, in Barcelona, have neither water laid on 
nor electricity, and the sanitary conditions are generally bad. The rents of dwell- 
ings in a workers’ settlement of a better type, with water laid on, are 32 and 42 
pesetas a month for dwellings of 3 and 4 rooms (including water rate). 

Additional payments. In Valencia, 6.15 pesetas for water rate and cleaning 
for dwellings of all sizes and 2 pesetas tax for dwellings of 5 rooms. 

Dwellings. In the absence of data on the proportion of dwellings of different 
sizes among all existing dwellings, the following figures are given for the workers’ 
settlements to which the data on rents relate : 


Size of dwellings 
1 room 


Estonia (Tallinn). 

Rents. It may be assumed that most of the dwellings of 1 or 2 rooms are work- 
ers’ dwellings in the strict sense. It is estimated that 85 per cent. of the workers 
live in one-roomed dwellings without a separate kitchen, but with some provision 
for the preparation of food. As a rule the house has a bathroom or vapour bath 
of some kind, shared by the various tenants. 

Additional payments. Water rate estimated by the Central Statistical Office 
of Estonia for dwellings of 1 and 2 rooms, and by the International Labour Office 
on the basis of these figures for dwellings of 3 and 4 rooms. The water rate is 
reckoned either by a meter or as a lump sum. By a meter it comes to 12 snt. per 
cubic metre in the suburbs and 17 snt. in the centre of the town ; the lump-sum 
charge for the suburbs and the centre respectively is 3 and 6.40 E. Kr. a year for 
one room or a kitchen, plus 12 and 20 E. Kr. for a bathroom and 10 and 16 E. Kr. 
for a lavatory. 

Dwellings. Data on all existing dwellings. Among the small dwellings of 1 
and 2 rooms, it may be estimated that 80 per cent. consist of 1 room without a 
separate kitchen. 


Great Britain (7 towns). 

Rents. The figures are estimates based on a general knowledge of existing 
conditions and not averages based on precise statistics. 

It should also be noted that the architectural type of the houses containing 
workers’ dwellings differs in various towns. In Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, and 
Manchester the predominant type for which rent figures are available is the sepa- 
rate house. In Glasgow the dwellings are mostly self-contained flats in tenement 
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buildings. In London 2-roomed dwellings are mainly parts of houses ; so also are 
8-roomed dwellings, although there are a few self-contained flats among them ; 
the 4-roomed dwellings may be separate houses or parts of houses, or, much 
less frequently, self-contained flats; the 5-roomed dwellings are nearly all 
separate houses. In Newcastle the 2-roomed dwellings are chiefly self-contained 
flats, or less frequently, parts of houses ; the 3-roomed and 4-roomed dwellings are 
mostly self-contained flats in one-floor or two-floor buildings, although 4-roomed 
dwellings are also quite frequently self-contained houses. 

The rooms of small dwellings (2 rooms) in Glasgow and Leeds are generally 
larger than those of large dwellings (4 and 5 rooms) in the other towns. 

Additional payments. “ Local rates” (including water rates) are included in 
the total rents, but separate figures are not available. 

Dwellings. The data are taken from the 1931 census. Except for Glasgow, the 
figures refer only to dwellings inhabited by one family ; as it is quite common in 
these towns for dwellings to be shared by two or more families (especially as a 
“ family ” from the statistical point of view may consist of one person), the pro- 
portion of large dwellings (which include most of the cases of sharing by several 
families) may be a little under-estimated. The extent of this error will vary from 
town to town, as can be seen by comparing the number of dwellings inhabited 
by one family as given in the table and the number inhabited by more than one 
family, which is as follows : Birmingham, 11,396 ; Bristol, 16,405 ; Leeds, 1,850 ; 
Manchester, 13,912 ; Newcastle, 6,002. In London the proportion of dwellings 
shared by two or more families is so high that the figures showing the proportion of 
dwellings of different sizes have been omitted from the table. 


Hungary (Budapest). 
Rents. The percentage of dwellings with bathroom in the total number of 
existing dwellings of different sizes is as follows (according to the census of April 


1929) : 


Size of dwellings Percentage with bathroom 





0 
2 rooms 2.3 
38 oy 44.1 
4 ” 85.3 
5 95.8 


Additional payments. The water rate is included in the total rent, but separate 
figures are not available. 
Dwellings. Data taken from the census of April 1929. 


Irish Free State (3 towns). 

Rents. For 1- to 3-roomed dwellings in Dublin and 3-roomed dwellings in 
Cork and Dundalk, the rents have been calculated by the International Labour 
Office by multiplying the weekly rents by 4.33. 

Additional payments. Water rates, other charges, and local rates payable by 
the tenant are included in the rent figures ; separate data are not available. 

Dwellings. In the census from which these data are taken, a “ dwelling” is 
taken to mean all the rooms actually occupied by one family, and not a self-con- 
tained architectural unit as is the case for other countries. The statistics thus 
show a relatively higher proportion of small dwellings than actually exists, because 
some of the larger dwellings are shared between two or more households. 


Latvia (Riga). 
Rents. Data collected by the Rent Office, which is responsible under the tenants’ 
protection legislation for fixing rents on the request of the tenant. 
It may be assumed that workers’ families usually live in dwellings of 2 or 3 
rooms. 
Additional payments. Tenants’ taxes: monthly amounts calculated by the 
International Labour Office from the annual figures. 
Dwellings. Data on inhabited dwellings, taken from the 1930 census. 
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Norway (Oslo). 

Rents. Monthly amounts calculated by the International Labour Office from 
average annual rents. 

Among all dwellings an enquiry carried out on 1 December 1929 showed that 
18.7 per cent. have a bathroom, most of these being situated in quarters not usually 
inhabited by the working classes. It must also be noted that there is a considerable 
difference between the rents of “ old ” and “ new ” dwellings. The average monthly 
rents are as follows : 

“ Old ”’ “New” All 

Size of dwellings dwellings dwellings dwellings 
Kr. Kr, Kr. 

2 rooms 23.17 46.50 25.92 

8 «w 36.92 63.50 43.00 

Be \a 56.42 93.50 64.25 

5 99 91.58 117.33 86.00 


The figures for rents of dwellings in working-class districts have been calculated 
by the International Labour Office by taking the mean of the average rents for all 
dwellings in two parishes inhabited chiefly by workers (weighted by the number 
of existing dwellings of different sizes in these parishes). These two parishes contain 
8,299 dwellings in all. In one of them most of the dwellings are in “ old ” houses 
and 2.3 per cent. have a bathroom ; in the other 26.5 per cent. are in “new” 
houses and 8.2 per cent. have a bathroom. 

Additional payments. Tenants are not usually required to pay anything extra 
for water or local rates, these charges being paid by the landlord and covered 
by the rent. 

Dwellings. The figures are taken from the census of 1 December 1931. In the 
two parishes chiefly inhabited by working-class families the proportion of dwell- 
ings of different sizes is as follows : 

Size of dwellings Per cent. of total 
2 rooms 43.8 
9° 41.2 
a 9.8 
9 3.4 
9 1.8 


Netherlands (3 towns). 

Rents. Monthly figures calculated by the International Labour Office from 
weekly rents multiplied by 4.33. 

Additional payments. Amsterdam : water rates, etc., are included in the figures 
for rent. The Hague : water rate, etc., Fl. 1.08 a month ; taxes, Fl. 0.65 Utrecht : 
taxes only. 

Dwellings. Amsterdam : as no figures are available for the existing dwellings 
of different sizes, the following data may be given showing the number of dwellings 
in each rent group: 


Monthly rent Number of existing 
Fl. dwellings 

Up to 10.83 3,828 

10.83-17.33 23,662 

17.33-25.00 46,448 

25.00-29.17 21,529 


The Hague : 5-rooms may be considered the predominant type for workers’ 
dwellings. Utrecht : percentages based on an estimate of the number of existing 
dwellings. 


Poland (4 towns). 

Rents. In Warsaw the rents for 5-roomed dwellings include those for dwell- 
ings with a bathroom. 

Additional payments. Occupiers’ tax : 8 per cent. of the rent for dwellings of 
1 to 8 rooms, 12 per cent. for those of 4 or 5 rooms. 
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Dwellings. Data taken from the Census of 1921 (‘‘Premier Recensement 
général de la République Polonaise du 30 septembre 1921. Tome XIV. Ville de 
Varsovie”’; Central Office of Statistics of the Polish Republic.) 


Sweden (3 towns). 

Rents. The available rent statistics do not enable a distinction to be made 
between dwellings with and without a bathroom, but only between those with 
and without central heating. Generally speaking, however, it may be taken that 
dwellings with central heating are usually new or modernised and have a bathroom. 

Additional payments. As arule no extra payment is required from tenants for 
water rate, local rates, etc., these being paid by the landlord and covered by the rent. 

Dwellings. The figures are taken from censuses carried out at the dates indicated 
in the table. The figures refer only to dwellings actually let on the open market. 
The total number of existing dwellings (including those occupied by the owner) 
is 64,791 in Géteborg, 29,211 in Malmé (in 1926), and 153,084 in Stockholm. 


Switzerland (Basle and Zurich). 

Rents. Monthly amounts calculated by the International Labour Office from 
annual rents. 

In Basle the available statistics make a distinction between dwellings without 
an attic, with 1 attic, and with 2 or more attics ; as this last group is not frequent 
in dwellings of the sizes under consideration, it has been omitted from the table. 
The considerable difference between rents of dwellings of the same size with and 
without an attic is due to the fact that the latter generally represent a higher level 
of comfort than the former. Dwellings with 1, 2, or 3 rooms generally have no 
attic, whilst those with 4, 5, or 6 rooms generally have one. 

In Zurich the statistics make a distinction between dwellings with and without 
a bathroom ; those with a bathroom represent the following proportion of the total 
number of dwellings of different sizes : 


Size of dwellings Percentage with bathroom 


8 rooms 44.3 
4 55 60.4 
5s 67.4 


Additional payments. In Basle and Zurich no additional payment is required 
of tenants, the water rate, other local rates, etc., being paid by the landlord and 
covered by the rent. 

Dwellings. In Basle, data on all existing dwellings of different sizes on the basis 
of the 1930 census (Statistisches Jahrbuch des Kantons Basel-Stadt, 1931). 

In Zurich the data on the number of existing dwellings of different sizes refer 
only to dwellings without an attic ; those with an attic (which are quite common, 
particularly in the larger sizes) numbered 9,440, to be added to the total shown in 
the table. 


Czechoslovakia (Prague). 

Rents. Data collected with a view to compiling official index numbers of the 
cost of living. Two-roomed dwellings (generally with a lavatory and small bath- 
room) may be considered the normal type of worker’s dwelling, whilst those of 
3 rooms are the normal type for salaried employees. Although these statistics have 
a rather narrow basis, the figures seem to be representative of the general level 
and have been verified by more extensive enquiries in 1927, 1929, and 1981. 

Additional payments. These include a number of taxes : general water rate, 
charges for extra water consumption, for drainage, for water, electricity, and gas 
meters, for cleaning the house and lighting the staircases and common passages, for 
the use of dustbins, for chimney sweeping, special charges for the maintenance of the 
house and compensation for the increase in the interest on mortgages, as well as 
municipal taxes on rents. All these payments are included in the total rents, but 
detailed figures are not available. 

Dwellings. Data on inhabited dwellings, taken from the census of 1 December 
1930 (Rapports de V’Office de Statistique de la République Tchécoslovaque 1931, 
Nos. 383-36). 
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STATISTICS 


Wages, Hours of Work, and Other Factors 
in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain 
Towns in October 1932: LIT' 


THe INTERPRETATION AND COMBINATION OF THE DATA 


In the previous parts of this article a summary was given of the 
essential characteristics of the different kinds of data collected by the 
International Labour Office enquiry and the main reservations for 
which they call. The various groups of data were considered separately 
as providing information on different aspects of the conditions of 
remuneration of workers in the occupations and towns considered. 
It is now desirable to go a step further and obtain a general view of 
the question by trying to combine these various factors with each 
other. 

The resolution adopted by the fourth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians laid special emphasis on this point, recommending? 
that “account should be taken of the diverse circumstances and 
conditions of the workers in different countries resulting, for example, 
from differences : (a) in systems of wage payment; (5) in the nature 
and amount of payments supplementary to wages, such as family 
allowances, and paid holidays ; and (c) in systems of social insurance. 
Alternative series of index numbers should be so far as possible 
computed to show the effect of the inclusion or exclusion of such 
items. ” 

It has already been pointed out that certain precautions are 
necessary in making use of the wage data, owing to the diversity of 
their nature, which is partly due to the different systems of payment 
in force. It is now necessary to consider in what manner the other 
factors in remuneration—family allowances, paid holidays, and con- 
tributions to compulsory social insurance schemes—must be taken 
into account. 

The treatment of these data obviously depends on the purposes 
of the comparisons to be made. These may, in fact, have two quite 
distinct objects : a study of the standard of living of the workers, in 
which case the subject of comparison is the income which workers in 
different occupations derive from their work ; or a study of the con- 





1 For the first two parts of this article, containing tables and notes, cf. Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 6, June 1933, pp. 815-838 (tables I and II : 
wages per hour and normal hours of work per week) and Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
July 1933, pp. 104-121 (tables III to V : family allowances, holidays with pay, and 
social insurance charges). 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1981, p. 19. 
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ditions of production in different industries, when it is the cost of 
labour which must be compared. 

In either case the first step is to determine the sum total, either 
of the worker’s income or of the cost of labour, in terms of the cur- 
rencies of the countries concerned. These totals are of course not 
directly comparable with each other. The question of how and how 
far they may be converted into terms rendering comparison possible 
will be dealt with later. 













The Income from Work 


It is important not to confuse the notion of income from work 
which is here under discussion with that of actual income or earnings. 
The meaning of the former term is in fact much narrower, since it is 
a question only of computing the amount which a worker receives 
for his work over a certain period, regardless of the fact that actually 
the average worker’s employment is subject during the year to various 
interruptions due to sickness, unemployment, etc., or, again, that 
he may have to work short time or overtime. Similarly, no account 
is taken of any income the worker may possess from other sources or 
of the earnings of other members of his family, all of which go to make 
up the family budget. 

It is in this restricted sense of the term that the data given in 
tables I to V make it possible to reach an estimate of income from 
work, The computation may be based on two distinct units of time 
and the significance of the figures will differ according to which of 
the two is used. The first of these is the working hour, and the figures 
then express the income which a worker receives in return for a specified 
period of work, which may be interpreted as the effort or sacrifice it 
; has cost him in so far as this can be reckoned merely in terms of time. 
The second is the normal working week, which represents a number 
of working hours varying from case to case, and the figures then 
express the income of a worker normally employed for a specified 
period, a “slice of life’’, as it were, without regard to the effort 
expended, but merely to show the amount of money available for his 
expenditure over a certain period. 

Both these aspects of income have their interest. As a rule, it is 
the second which receives the greatest attention since it approximates 
most closely to the notion of actual earnings; but for the purpose 
of international comparisons it appears advisable to compute them 
both. 

The main item in income from work is of course wages in the 
strict sense of the term. The data on this subject, which are given 
in table I, have been compiled on an hourly basis, as it is in this form 
that the figures of rates and actual earnings are rendered most com- 
parable. They may easily be translated into terms of the normal 
working week with the help of the data in table II. 

As regards family allowances, the most generally accepted method 
is to calculate them for a so-called “ normal ” family with two children. 
and then simply add the results to the amount of wages per, hour or 
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per week. It is in order to enable this to be done that table III has 
been drawn up, giving the amount of the allowances per hour for a 
worker with a wife and two children. } 

Holidays with pay, although not a direct form of payment, must 
also be taken into account in estimating the amount of income from 
work, A worker who is not entitled to paid holidays is in fact obliged, 
if he wishes to take a rest, to sacrifice part of his earnings and a 

rt by no means negligible, since one week’s holiday would re- 
present the loss of one-fifty-second part, or 2 per cent., of his annual 
earnings, assuming that he works without interruption during the 
rest of the year. Hence the right to a certain number of days’ 
holiday with pay may logically be looked upon as a form of additional 
annual remuneration, equivalent to the wages paid for such holidays, 
and in this form may be included in the computation of the income 
from work. 

The data contained in table IV on the number of days’ holiday 
with pay per year may be converted into their cash equivalent by 
the following method. The proportion that holidays represent of the 
days for which the worker is normally supposed to work during the 
year—i.e. the total number of working days minus the holidays them- 
selves, must first be ascertained and this percentage must then be 
applied to the wage data in order to obtain the money equivalent of 
the holidays, which may then be added to wages. ? 


This method obviously assumes that holidays are paid for at the 
same rate as working days. This is indeed the general practice ; but 
the information collected in regard to the conditions in which holidays 
are granted shows that it is not invariably observed. Further, the 
method is not strictly accurate except when applied to the data on 
rates, since these represent the average payment which the worker 
will receive during his holidays. Where data on earnings alone are 
available, the result is more questionable, since payment for holidays 
calculated on the basis of rates may differ considerably from actual 
earnings. Nevertheless, it is probable that it will be nearer the truth 
to make the calculations on the basis of earnings than to abandon 
all attempt at an estimate in consequence of this difficulty. 





1 This method is of course to some extent arbitrary in that a family of two 
children cannot be taken as equally normal for all countries. In countries with 
a low birth rate the average working-class family will tend to be smaller than in 
those with a high birth rate. Hence, in order to portray the exact conditions 
prevailing in different countries, family allowances should be computed with 
reference to the special conditions of each country and not on the basis of this 
fixed average of two children. But in view of the very minor importance of this 
form of payment in most countries, this precaution may in practice be dispensed 
with, and the divergencies which might apyear with the use of a more precise 
method may be disregarded. 


2 Thus, if a = the number of days’ holiday (public holidays and annual leave) 
for which payment is made, and the year is reckoned as containing 312 days, 
excluding Sundays, the percentage to be applied to wages per hour or per week 

P 100 os . . : P 
will be Wo This is approximately equal to > (e.g. 6 days’ paid holiday is 
about 2 per cent. of annual wages. 
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The question of the employers’ and workers’ contributions to com- 
pulsory social insurance in relation to the income from work is the 
subject of considerable controversy. It is sometimes argued that the 
amount of the workers’ contributions should be subtracted from their 
wages on the ground that, these contributions being compulsory, the 
worker is not free to spend the part of his wage devoted to the pay- 
ment of contributions, which is in fact often deducted in advance by 
the employer ; and that what is important is to determine the net 
wages which he can spend on consumption. Sometimes, on the 
contrary, it is maintained that the amount of the employers’ contribu- 
tion should be added to wages, on the ground that it constitutes an 
addition to the worker’s wages which increases his income ; the fact 
that this part of his income, like the worker’s own contribution, is 
compulsorily earmarked for insurance does not really diminish the 
benefits derived from it since it is the worker alone who enjoys the 
advantages of the insurance. 

Neither of these arguments appears to be entirely conclusive. 
Both would lead to the adoption of methods which, if followed to their 
logical conclusion, would meet in practice with insuperable difficulties 
greatly diminishing their value. If the first point of view is accepted, 
there would be no logical reason against subtracting from wages all 
taxes and charges levied by the public authorities, which are also 
compulsory payments. So far as direct taxes are concerned such 
calculations are perhaps possible, although difficult and beyond the 
proper scope of wage statistics ; but they would be totally impossible 
for indirect taxes and charges, which would have the same title to 
be taken into consideration. Moreover, the notion of “ net ” income 
only partly reflects the real situation, since although it is true that 
social insurance prevents the worker from disposing of part of his 
wages immediately, it nevertheless guarantees him, in case of unem- 
ployment, sickness, invalidity, or old age, a supplementary income 
which on an average exceeds the amount of the worker’s contribu- 
tions, and which should logically be taken into account. But in the 
present state of statistics this extra income could not be determined 
without a special enquiry far outstepping the limits of the present one. 
The same is true of taxation, which is ultimately represented, at least 
in part, by the enjoyment of certain advantages whose value cannot 
be assessed. 

On the other hand, if the second standpoint is adopted, i.e. that 
of adding the employer’s contributions to wages, it would be only 
logical to add also the contributions paid to social insurance by the 
public authorities, which constitute an addition to the worker’s income 
in exactly the same way as do the employer’s contributions. It is true 
that this income is derived from a different source, but it is by his 
work that the worker acquires his right to it. There is more force 
in the argument that the contributions made by the public authorities 
do not represent a net profit for the workers, since they are ultimately 
derived from direct and indirect taxation, the incidence of which is 
difficult to determine, but is certainly in part..borne by the worker. 
From whatever angle it is approached, a calculation of the contribu- 
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tion of the public authorities to social insurance per worker in different 
occupations is scarcely possible in the present state of statistics. ? 

In these circumstances it does not seem advisable either to sub- 
tract or to add the workers’ or employers’ social insurance contribu- 
tions when considering wages from the standpoint of income from 
work, since the figures thus obtained would not provide a satisfactory 
measure of income from work in the special sense here attached to 
the term. It seems preferable to abide by the accepted notion of the 
income from work, which has the money wage as its main item and 
to which family allowances and the cash equivalent of holidays may 
be added without discussion. But since the data relating to social 
insurance contributions are not without interest, they are worth 
giving alongside those of wages and total income from work ; they 
provide additional information both on the amount which the worker 
is compelled to sacrifice from his earnings in return for insurance 
against certain risks, and on the additional contributions from the 
employer to which his work also entitles him. 


The Cost of Labour 


On approaching the question as a whole from the standpoint of 
the cost of labour instead of the income from work, the interpretation 
and combination of the data take on a slightly different aspect. In 
this case wages no longer represent the income received by a worker 


in return for a certain amount of effort or to maintain himself for a 
given time, but the price of a certain quantity of labour. It is there- 
fore important that this quantity of labour should be defined as 
accurately as possible, and in so far as any unit of time is acceptable 
the working hour is the one to be adopted. 

At the same time it should not be forgotten that the method of 
measuring a quantity of work by the time taken to perform it is 
extremely rudimentary and leaves a number of important factors 
out of account, in particular the quality and efficiency of the workers 
and their employers and the equipment with which they are supplied. 
Hence any information derived from such figures must necessarily be 
of a very general kind. 

If the wage data in table I are used for this purpose, the other 
factors in remuneration will also have to be taken into account. For 
family allowances and paid holidays the same method may be used 
as in computing the income from work ; they should be added to wages 





1 Setting aside the problem of the incidence of the taxes from which they are 
derived, the question of the contributions of public authorities themselves is 
quite sufficiently complicated. They may in fact take the most varied forms 
(fixed contributions per head, lump-sum contributions, general subsidies not 
earmarked for any special purpose, payment of a specified proportion of the 
benefits granted or additions to these benefits, direct or indirect contributions to 
the cost of administration, etc.). It is not always possible to estimate their 
magnitude and is often impossible to determine in what proportions they should 
be distributed among the various classes of beneficiaries. 
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after the holidays, which also represent a social charge for the employer, 
have been translated into their cash equivalent. For social insurance, 
however, the question from the standpoint of the cost of labour has 
none of the complications described in respect of the income from 
work. The employer’s contributions to compulsory social insurance 
schemes must be added to the other factors, since they undoubtedly 
constitute an extra charge on the employer which comes under the 
head of his labour costs. 

The only point to be noticed is that these costs do not represent 
all the social charges on an undertaking and that in this respect the 
statistics contain gaps which in some cases may be important. In 
some cases, for instance, welfare work paid for by the undertakings 
themselves is on a considerable scale. Moreover, from a certain stand- 
point, part of the taxation paid by the undertakings should also be 
taken into ‘account, in so far as it finances the social policy of the 
public authorities and, in particular, the compulsory social insurance 
schemes. As far as the latter are concerned it may freely be admitted 
that the share borne by the authorities represents a social charge 
exactly similar to that of the employers’ contributions. But here, as 
already noted, the statistics come up against insuperable practical 
difficulties. 

As to the workers’ contributions, which raised a difficult problem 
in the case of income, they are manifestly not in question here. 


Example of Calculations 


By way of illustrating the methods by which the various factors 
in remuneration may be combined in accordance with the above 
remarks, a few examples of calculations based on the data for fitters 
and turners in certain towns are given in the following table. Com- 
putations based on the normal working week (from the standpoint of 
income) have been made only where normal hours of work differ from 
country to country. In all the other cases, where the normal working 
week is uniformly 48 hours, the relations between the data based on 
the week would be exactly the same as those between the data based 
on the hour and the index numbers computed from the two sets of 
data would be identical ; such calculations have therefore been omitted 
as superfluous. 

All the data in this table are taken from tables Ito V. The figures 
for the number of days’ holiday (public holidays and ordinary working 
days) have been converted into their equivalent in money by the 
method described above.! As regards social insurance contributions, 
where the figures were given in table V as percentages they have 
been obtained by applying these percentages to the wage data, and 
where they were given as weekly amounts, by dividing them by the 





1 The equivalent of the holidays with pay to be combined with the data on 
average earnings has been determined on the basis of the rates available for the 
countries concerned (standard rates for Amsterdam, minimum rates for Copen- 


hagen). 
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normal number of hours of work per week as given in table II. In 
cases where the data in tables II, IV, or V consisted of two outside 
limits they have been simplified by taking an average between the two. 

It will be observed that the relations between the total amount 
of wages proper and the amounts of what we have termed the total 
income and the total cost of labour differ appreciably from town to 
town. Thus, in some towns the difference between wages and the cost 
of labour is only 8 per cent., while in others it reaches as much as 
25 per cent. Moreover, the wage totals themselves may differ con- 
siderably according to the kind of data used, as is evident in the case 
of towns for which several kinds of data are available. It may thus 
be expected that, as will in fact be seen below, the relations between 
the different towns will vary widely according to the measure used 
to compute them. 

The above examples show how the data contained in tables I to V 
may be combined for the purpose of determining the income from 
work or the cost of labour in a given occupation and town. Calcula- 
tions of the same kind but applying to the whole of the working 
population of a country, i.e. giving a measure of the general wage 
level (considered from either. of the two standpoints dealt with here), 
is a more delicate matter. The figures collected by the enquiry relate 
only to thirty occupations in one or a few towns in each country and only 
to the adult male workers in these occupations. They thus represent 
only a limited section of the workers, and there would be serious 
difficulties in the way of any attempt to determine how far these data 
are representative of the situation of adult male workers as a whole, 
how far the situation of these workers is representative of the working 
class as a whole (men, women, and young workers), and how far the 
selected towns are representative of the whole country. Pending a 
detailed study of these problems, it has been thought preferable not 
to compute a general average for the thirty occupations, especially 
as figures of this kind computed in connection with previous enquiries 
of the International Labour Office have frequently been interpreted 
in a manner which was not justified by the nature of the data on 
which they were based. 

The following section will examine possible ways of making com- 
parisons between different towns for a given occupation on the basis 
of data treated as described above. 


CONVERSION OF THE DATA FOR THE PuRPOSE OF COMPARISONS 
BETWEEN DIFFERENT TOWNS AND COUNTRIES 


Whether comparisons are made from the standpoint of the income 
from work or of the cost of labour, and whether the wage data are 
used alone or in combination with the other factors in remuneration, 
the original data expressed in different units of currency have to be 
converted into a comparable form. 

The simplest method (which in fact is often wrongly used) consists 
in reducing the various currency units at the current rate of exchange 
to the currency unit of a single country. This method is admissible 
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only where the subject of comparison is the cost of labour, and even 
so its results are of limited value. The only purpose they can serve 
is to show the absolute cost of one hour’s work and its value on the 
world market ; but it cannot be concluded from a comparatively 
high figure that labour costs represents a larger share of the costs of 
production, since this proportion will depend on the amount of the 
other costs of production, i.e. on the conditions of production proper 
and the general price level in each country. 

Applied to comparisons of the income from work this method 
would lead to entirely fallacious results, since the ultimate object of 
comparing the income that different workers derive from their work 
is to find out what they can buy with their earnings. Hence, in order 
to determine the “ real ’” value of the income from work it is necessary 
to take into account the purchasing power of the different currencies 
which, as is well known, stand in relations to each other which have 
little to do with the relations expressed by the current rate of 
exchange. Purchasing power may also vary, sometimes very consider- 
ably, in different parts of the same country, so that this question 
arises in connection with all comparisons between different towns, 
even apart from differences in the currency unit. 

For the conversion of the data with a view to comparisons between 
different towns, therefore, as for the combination of the different 
elements in remuneration, the method used will differ according as 
the figures are considered from the standpoint of the income from 
work or of the cost of labour. This leads us to the conclusion that, 
as recommended by the fourth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, “indexes on various bases should be given, with the 
purpose of indicating the various points of view from which com- 
parisons can be made ”’. 


Determination of the Purchasing Power of Money for Comparisons 
of the Income from Work 


The problem of determining the purchasing power of money for 
the purpose of comparisons between different towns or countries of 
the income from work is too complex and delicate to be solved in a 
really satisfactory manner on the basis of the data at present avail- 
able. Meanwhile, until precise and extensive information can be 
obtained and a more accurate method devised, there is a certain value 
in making some rough calculations, even if they are based only on 
incomplete data, are subject to various reservations, and are effected 
by a somewhat summary method. Without such calculations all the 
figures collected on the remuneration of the workers are entirely use- 
less for the purpose of comparing incomes from work, since, as already 
stated, it is misleading merely to translate them into a common 
currency unit. 

The Office therefore decided to resume its calculations of the cost 
of a “basket of provisions” until the studies now in hand should 
have progressed sufficiently for more complete and more precise 
international cost-of-living indexes to be computed. Two slight 
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improvements have however been made in the method previously 
used. First, the figures have been calculated not, as before, in the 
form of averages for several towns in each country, but separately 
for each town covered by the enquiry, since for reasons already given 
the statistics of wages and other factors in remuneration are published 
in this form. Secondly, the contents of the basket have been slightly 
altered since the last enquiries were carried out, as explained in a 
previous article published on this subject. ? 

A table giving the cost of a basket of provisions in the national 
currency of each of the towns covered by the enquiry into wages and 
other factors in remuneration is given at the end of this article. ? 
These figures are based on the prices of 14 foodstuffs, communicated 
to the Office by the competent national or municipal authorities ; 
the same weights have been used for all the towns concerned. The 
figures are not in any way to be taken as offering precise and absolutely 
reliable evidence on the ratios between the cost of living in different 
localities. In order to prevent any mistaken interpretation, it may 
be useful to recall once again their precise significance and the main 
reservations for which they call. 

In the first place, the “ basket of provisions ” in question is merely 
a theoretical concept and cannot be used as even a rough measure of 
the minimum or normal expenditure of a working-class family. 
Although its composition (the relative importance assigned to each 
article) is based on the average consumption habits of the chief coun- 
tries covered, its volume is entirely arbitrary, since the number of 
articles included has had to be limited to those articles of current 
consumption whose prices could be regularly collected in all the 
countries covered. Hence the cost of the basket in a given town is 
merely a kind of “ coefficient of the cost of living” the absolute 
amount of which has no intrinsic meaning and which is significant 
only in its relation to the similar coefficients computed for other 
countries or towns. 

Secondly, these coefficients are based exclusively on the prices of 
certain important foodstuffs, and therefore express the purchasing 
power of the national currencies over these articles only. This measure 
may reasonably be accepted as representative of foodstuffs in general, 
the prices of which tend to bear a certain fixed relation to each other ; 
but it cannot be extended automatically to all the other goods and 
services of everyday life, and it is in fact certain that the purchasing 
power of the various national currencies over clothing, heating and 
lighting, housing, and miscellaneous expenses is not the same as over 
foodstuffs. Hence if these other articles could be included in the basket 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 4, April 1983, pp. 580-557 : 
“ An International Comparison of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Food- 
stuffs, July 1929 to October 1932 ”’. 

2 It has unfortunately not been possible to ascertain the cost of the basket 
in each town separately for Great Britain and Switzerland, the data for these 
countries having been furnished in the form of an average for several towns. 
Calculations have also been omitted for some of the towns covered by the enquiry 
(Marseilles, Florence, Genoa) owing to lack of adequate data. 
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in order to make it more closely representative of the total consump- 
tion of the workers, the ratios between these complete cost-of-living 
coefficients would differ from those between the coefficients based 
exclusively on the prices of certain foodstuffs. + 

The extent of this difference cannot be estimated without a detailed 
study for which the available data are still inadequate. It may never- 
theless be interesting to recall here the results of certain special 
enquiries carried out some time ago by the Office with a view to 
comparing the cost of living in Detroit (U.S.A.) with that in thirteen 
European countries. This enquiry was indeed carried out with a 
special object, so that its conclusions cannot be generally applied 
without reservations ; but it is significant that the international cost- 
of-living indexes computed on that occasion, taking into account 
the principal groups of expenditure, show fairly considerable diver- 
gencies from those of the group restricted to expenditure on food- 
stuffs. * 

Finally, these cost-of-living coefficients, even if considered strictly 
as an indication of purchasing power over foodstuffs, constitute only 
a very rough measuring rod. On the one hand there is no guarantee 
that the quality of the articles included in the basket, the prices of 
which are ascertained in the various towns, is absolutely identical in 
every case, so that the cost of the basket may be affected in some 
measure by the fact that the articles chosen are of different qualities. 
Further, the quantities of the articles in the basket (that is, the 
“ weights ” used in calculating the average) are the same for all towns, 
and therefore do not everywhere reflect the current habits of con- 


sumption with equal accuracy ; it follows that an article which is but 
little consumed in some particular country, and is probably rather 
dear, will have too large a share in the basket and help to exaggerate 
its total cost. 





1 It is in the hope of extending its indexes so as to include at least housing 
that the Office has undertaken to collect statistics of the rents of different types 
of dwellings in the towns covered by the enquiry, as mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. These statistics are still at an elementary stage and cannot yet 
be used for computing international indexes ; but their first results are not without 
interest and are published in this number of the Review under Ge title : “ Inter- 
national Statistics of Rents in Certain Towns in 193 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrFice: A Contribution to ‘the Study of the 
International Comparison of the Cost of Living ; Studies and Reports Series N, 
No. 17 ; Geneva, 1932. This enquiry differs essentially from the present one in 
that, owing to the special purpose of the enquiry, the family budget on which the 
comparisons were based was that of a working-class family in Detroit, the income 
of which appeared to be considerably higher than that of most similar families in 
European countries. As a result of this, the figures obtained have only a limited 
bearing. It may be noted, however (page 30), that in the international indexes 
computed for thirteen European towns (base : Detroit = 100) there are only two 
towns for which the index of the food group is practically the same as that of the 
total cost of living, while in seven towns it is definitely higher and in four definitely 
lower, the range being as much as 20 per cent. in either direction. 

Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 3, Sept. 1932, pp. 313- 
363 : “ An International Enquiry into Living Costs ’’, by H. Strazsxe, and “ Note 
on the Relation between the Index Numbers of the Cost of Housing and the Cost 
of Food in the Different Cities ’’, by R. E. Guye. Both these articles are reprinted 
at the end of the study cited above. 
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The consequences of these two reservations, which at first sight 
appear extremely important, are in practice less serious than might 
be expected. Briefly, and without entering into a detailed theoretical 
discussion of the question, it may be observed that on the one hand 
the law of large numbers helps in some measure to correct the 
“bias ” introduced into the averages by differences in quality, and 
on the other, the theorem that the weights have only a comparatively 
slight effect on the averages, limits the errors due to the use of a uni- 
form system of weights. Moreover, experiments made in the course 
of the studies mentioned above seem to show that the results obtained 
by using the comparatively summary method of the basket of pro- 
visions of fixed composition are fairly similar to those obtainable by a 
more precise method allowing for the differences of consumption in 
the various countries, } 

At the same time, it is still true that the cost-of-living coefficients 
of the different towns cannot be used indiscriminately as a measure 
of purchasing power in general. In particular, it must be remembered 
that the trustworthiness of the comparisons varies with the countries 
between which they are made. It is not yet possible to go into this 
point in detail; but, broadly speaking, the comparisons are least 
reliable where habits of consumption, the general price level, and the 
standard of living of the working classes differ most widely. This was 
brought out by the fourth International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians in one of the points of its resolution, which may usefully be 
recalled here, namely, that “the Conference realises that comparisons 
cannot usefully be made between countries of widely differing habits 
and customs ; and that the closer are the consumption habits in dif- 
ferent countries, the more trustworthy are the comparisons likely to 
be”. 

It may be hoped that with the progress of studies carried out with 
the assistance of experts and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the fourth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, already 
cited on various occasions, it will be possible to improve these cost- 
of-living coefficients in various respects, to include further groups of 
expenditure in them, to devise better methods of working up the 
data, and, above all, to establish different series of indexes which will 
differ in reliability according to the towns compared. Pending the 
results of such studies, it seems that the coefficients based on a uni- 
form international basket of provisions may, with the reservations 
already made, be used as a rough and approximate measure of the 
purchasing power of money over foodstuffs. 

In order to find the purchasing power of wages or total income, 
these coefficients should be applied to the relevant data in the follow- 
ing manner: the data on wages or total income must be divided 
directly by the cost-of-living coefficient of the corresponding town, 
both figures being expressed in terms of their own currency ; the 
quotients thus obtained will then express the number of times each 


















































1 Cf. STAEHLE, loc, cit., pp. 333-335 and 338-342. 
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wage or income can buy the basket of provisions at the prices prevail- 
ing in the town concerned. It may be observed that the absolute 
value of these figures is meaningless }; it is only their ratio to each 
other which is important. Hence they too are merely coefficients—of 
purchasing power (over foodstuffs), of wages, or the total income from 
work. To facilitate the comparison of the different coefficients, and 
also to prevent the drawing of false conclusions, it is convenient to 
express them as a function of one of them (the coefficient of a town 
or the average coefficient of a country); dividing each coefficient by 
that chosen as base gives an index number of “ real ”’ wages or “ real ”’ 
total income. Thus, the income from work per hour (computed from 
hourly earnings) of a fitter or turner in October 1932 being Kr. 1.63 
in Copenhagen, and Fl. 0.81 in Amsterdam, and the cost-of-living 
coefficient in these two towns being respectively Kr. 5 and FI. 2.88, 
the following results are obtained : 


Coefficient of purchasing power : 
0.81 


1.68 
= Ct = " 9 te a . . 
Copenhagen 500 0.326, Amsterdam 2 88 0.281 


Index of real income : 


0.281 
Copenhagen = 100, Amsterdam = x 100 = 86. 


0.326 


It should be noted that this method gives exactly the same results 
as the method ordinarily used in calculating index numbers of real 
wages in national statistics intended to show fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of wages over a period of time. Applied to com- 
parisons between different towns, i.e. comparisons in space instead of in 
time, this method would require the following calculations. In the first 
place, an international index of food prices would be computed by 
reducing all the cost-of-living coefficients to a common currency at the 
current rate of exchange, and taking one of these coefficients as base ® ; 
secondly, a similar index of money incomes would be computed by 
reducing to the same common currency and taking the same base. 
The wage index would then be divided by the price index in order 
to obtain the index of real wages or incomes. In this calculation, 
however, the two operations of converting the cost-of-living co- 
efficients and the data on total income into a single currency cancel 
each other out on dividing one index by the other ; it may therefore 





1 As stated above, the volume of the basket of provisions is in fact entirely 
arbitrary, since it is determined merely by the number of articles of which the 
price can be ascertained in the different countries ; as the volume is arbitrary, the 
number of baskets which a given wage can buy has no intrinsic significance, the 
only interest lying in the relations betweem these numbers. 


2 This is the method used for the computation of the international itiex 
numbers of the cost of food published in the article cited in footnote? on p.874. 
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be omitted, and the calculation thus becomes the same as that des- 
cribed above. } 


Conversion of the Data into a Common Currency for International 
Comparisons of the Cost of Labour 


The conversion into a common currency of the data considered 
from the standpoint of the cost of labour offers no special difficulty. 
Theoretically, this conversion may be effected into any given currency, 
the ratios between the amounts so obtained being identical whatever 
the currency unit chosen (subject only to very slight inconsistencies 
in the exchange rates). Hence many readers will be inclined to convert 
the figures into the currency of their own country. 


As it may be desirable to compare the figures so obtained with 
those obtained at another date it is perhaps useful to take for this 
purpose the currency of a country on the gold standard. The French 
franc has been selected for this purpose. A list of coefficients for the 
conversion of the national currencies of the countries covered by the 
enquiry into French francs is therefore given at the end of this article. 
With its help the reader can make all the necessary conversions which 
specially interest him. These conversion coefficients are based on the 
average rates of exchanges for 1982. It was considered that the data 
on wages and other factors in remuneration collected by the enquiry 
were something more than a mere statement of the situation at the 


precise date of October 1932 and could be taken as representative of 
a period extending over several months on either side of that date. 
In view of the somewhat rapid fluctuations of a number of national 
currencies, the rates for October alone would have had too narrow a 
significance. The par rates of exchange of each currency are also 
given by way of comparison, so that the effects of currency fluctua- 
tions on the cost of labour on the world market may also be studied. 





1 According to this method, the calculation is as follows : 


Let Po, Py, Po ete., be the cost-of-living coefficients of the different towns, 
To, Ty» Tg, ete., the incomes of an occupational group in the same towns, and c,, 
Cy, etc., the current rates of exchange of the currencies of towns 1, 2, etc., in relation 
to the town 0 ; the results are as follows : 
. xe xe 
Indexes of food prices : Eb : P, X Cs , ete 
Po Po 
% xX r 
Indexes of money income from work : a ‘ 72 , ete. 
0 0 
% xe 
Indexes of real income from work ; —~——1 —- eee , ete. 
T) Po % Py 
The first method described, omitting the currency conversions, gives the fol- 
lowing results : 





Coefficients of purchasing power of income from work : -_ , BF . 72 , ete. 
Po P, P2 
“ 2”: % 5 To ry Po 
Indexes of “ real’? income from work: — —- —~ = ——4,, ete. 
Py; Po Py 1% 
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Example of Calculation of Index Numbers 


The following table gives, by way of illustration, the different index 
numbers which may be calculated by the methods described above 
for a particular occupation in a number of towns. The figures used 
for these calculations are those given in the preceding tables as examples 
of methods of combining the different factors in the remuneration of 
workers. The index numbers have been calculated from the two 
standpoints here considered, i.e. the income from work and the 
cost of labour ; in each case two figures are given, the first based 
on wages proper alone, the second on the more complete totals 
obtained by taking the other factors in remuneration into account. 


EXAMPLES OF VARIOUS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PURCHASING POWER 

OVER FOODSTUFFS OF WAGES AND INCOME FROM WORK, AND OF THE 

VALUE (IN A COMMON CURRENCY) OF THE COST OF LABOUR, FOR FITTERS 
AND TURNERS IN CERTAIN TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1982 





Index numbers 





: Purchasing power over Valve in a common 
Country and town food of : currency of : 





weges total income wages total cost 
proper from work proper of labour 














Data per working hour 





Mirimum rates for time workers 





Denmark : Copenhagen 100 100 100 100 
Norway : Oslo 99 100 102 103 





Standard or current rates for time workers 





Estonia : Tallinn 100 100 100 100 
Latvia : Riga 114 96 147 123 
Netherlands : Amsterdam 214 179 333 272 





sic time rates for piece workers 





Estonia : Tallinn 100 100 
Norway : Oslo 172 280 








Average earnings 





Denmark : Copenhagen 100 100 110 
Estonia : Tallinn 42 50 83 
Netherlands : Amsterdam 85 86 102 














II. Data per normal working week 





Standard or current rates for time worke 





Estonia : Tallinn 100 100 
Latvia : Riga 109 92 
Netherlands : Amsterdam 214 179 
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The normal working week has been taken as the basis of calculation 
only where the normal hours of work differ in the towns considered. 
In all the other cases the number of hours of work is the same and 
the relations between wages or incomes are therefore the same whether 
the calculations are based on the working hour or the normal 
working week. 

These figures show the quite perceptible divergencies which may 
result when different methods of comparison are applied. Taking 
first the relations between the indexes obtained from wages proper, 
it will be seen that even within the groups for which the data are 
fairly homogeneous the ratios between the indexes of purchasing power 
and those of value (in a common currency) differ considerably. 
Furthermore, in the case of towns for which two comparisons may be 
made with the help of different kinds of data (standard rates and 
average earnings) the ratios again differ quite considerably according 
to the data used. Finally, all the ratios diverge still more widely if 
the other factors in remuneration are taken into account either for 
the total income from work or for the total cost of labour. 

These examples no doubt include certain extreme cases which will 
not occur in every country. Nevertheless, they serve to bring out the 
importance of not reading into the indexes a wider significance than 
they can genuinely claim, and of not interpreting them apart from 
the reservations which have been attached to them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With the assistance of the above remarks, the reader will be able to 
use the data contained in tables I to V for comparisons between any 
occupations or towns that interest him. He may combine the data on 
the different factors in remuneration to provide a measure (in the 
various national currencies) of the income from work or the cost of 
labour either by the methods suggested above or by any other method 
he considers more suitable for his particular purpose. He can then 
reduce these data to a comparable form with the help of the co- 
efficients of purchasing power over foodstuffs or of conversion into 
a single currency (given at the end of this article), according to the 
standpoint adopted. 

The Office has not made all these calculations itself, since in view 
of the enormous variety in the possible choice of the standpoint, the 
method of combining the data, the country or town taken as the 
basis of comparison, and the occupation or occupations compared, 
the working out of all possible comparisons would involve some 
thousands of calculations. These calculations are not of sufficient 
interest to the general reader to justify the Office in undertaking a 
task of such magnitude. In point of fact, the fourth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians expressly stated that “in view of 





1 The normal working week is 48 hours in Amsterdam and Tallinn, and 46 
‘in Riga. 
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the fact that the index numbers of purchasing power of wages serve 
different national purposes, it is impracticable for the International 
Labour Office to compute all the comparisons which are possible 
between a series of countries and between different occupations and 
industries. The series of index numbers compiled by the Office should 
be illustrative of the methods by which the data may be used for 
computing further series. ” 

As the results of the Office enquiry are thus presented only as 
documentary material, to be used for any comparison of special 
interest to the individual reader, the main points which must be 
borne in mind in using and interpreting these figures for comparisons 
between different towns may usefully be summarised in conclusion. 
These are briefly as follows : 


(1) The data available in regard to wages, hours of work, and other 
factors in remuneration are far from being complete or wholly satis- 
factory ; most of them in fact call for certain reservations, the import- 
ance of which cannot be too highly stressed. 


(2) The wage data in particular are much too diverse for com- 
parisons to be attempted indiscriminately between all towns and 
occupations. It is advisable to limit them to towns and occupations 
for which the data are more or less of the same kind (minimum rates 
for time workers ; standard rates for time workers; basic rates for 
piece workers ; average earnings). 


(8) For the purpose of international comparisons the wage data 
cannot be considered alone, without reference to the other factors in 
remuneration, the importance of which varies widely in different cases 
and may appreciably alter the relations shown by the comparisons. 
The method of combining these different data will vary according as 
the subject of comparison is the income from work (as a factor in 
the living conditions of the workers) or the cost of labour (as a factor 
in costs of production). 


(4) In computing the total income from work, account should be 
taken of family allowances and the cash equivalent of holidays with 
pay, determined by the methods described above. The employers’ 
and workers’ contributions to compulsory social insurance schemes 
may be given side by side with these figures by way of supplementary 
information, but it does not appear advisable either to add the one 
to or subtract the other from the income data. Income may be con- 
sidered on the basis of the working hour or the normal working week, 
the results obtained by these two methods having each its own special 
significance. The income from work for a normal working week cannot 
be taken as a satisfactory measure of the actual earnings of a worker, 
and still less of the standard of life of the occupation to which he 
belongs. 

(5) In the total cost of labour should be included not only family 
allowances and the cash equivalentf holidays with pay, but also the 
employers’ contributions to compulsory social insurance. The calcula- 
tions should be based on hourly data; but this unit provides only a rough 
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measure of the quantity of labour furnished and makes no allowance 
for certain essential factors in production costs, such as the quality 
of the labour, its efficiency, and the equipment provided, so that the 
comparisons can have only a very general sense. 


(6) In respect of comparisons between different countries and 
towns, the data on income from work are significant only in so far 
as it is possible to take into account the purchasing power of the 
different national currencies in the towns considered. The cost-of- 
living coefficients given for the various towns covered by the enquiry, 
limited as they are to foodstuffs alone and being computed by a some- 
what summary method, provide only a very rough and incomplete 
measurement of purchasing power. Hence any conclusions drawn from 
them are subject to the greatest caution. In particular, it may be 
noted that the trustworthiness of these comparisons varies in different 
cases, depending as it does on the similarity of national consumption 
habits, the general price system, and the usual standard of living in 
the towns concerned. 


(7) For international comparisons of the cost of labour it is enough 
to convert the data into a common currency unit in order to determine 
their relative positions on the world market. A gold standard currency, 
such as at present the French franc, presents certain advantages where 
such comparisons are repeated at different dates. 


(8) Experience shows that the relations may differ widely accord- 
ing to the nature of the data available and the method used, which 


in turn depends on the standpoint from which the comparison is made 
(income from work or cost of labour). Further, given the approxim- 
ative and limited nature of the cost-of-living coefficients on which the 
measurement of the purchasing power of the different currencies in 
the different towns is based, it is essential that all the reservations set 
out in the preceding pages should be explicitly taken into account. 
Any interpretation of the index numbers which tends to attribute to 
them a wider bearing and greater significance than they can justifiably 
claim is therefore liable to be erroneous. 


ERRATA 


The following corrections should be made in Table I of this 
article which appeared in the June number of this Review, pp. 831 
and 832. 

For Great Britain, average earnings in engineering in Glasgow 
refer to the North East Coast (i.e. Newcastle and district); those 
for Newcastle refer to the North West district (i.e. Glasgow and 
district). Moreover, the data on earnings in engineering occupations 
relate to March 1982 and not to October 1932. 
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APPENDIX I 


COST OF THE “ BASKET OF PROVISIONS ”” OR COST-OF-LIVING 
COEFFICIENTS (FOR FOODSTUFFS) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1932 





Cost of the Currency Cost of the 


Currency 
Country and town ee basket of Country and town unit basket of 


provisions rovisions 
P 











Germany : 
Berlin 
Breslau 
Cologne 
Hamburg 
Leipzig 
Munich 

Austria : 
Graz 
Linz 
Vienna 

Belgium : 
Brussels 


Canada : 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 

Denmark 
Copenhagen 


Spain : 
Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Madrid 
Valencia 

Estonia : 
Tallinn 
Tartu 


United States : 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


France : 
Bordeaux 
Lille 
Lyons 
Nancy 
Paris 








5.50 








Great Britain : 
7 towns 


Hungary : 
Budapest 


Irish Free State : 
Cork 
Dundalk 
Dublin 


Italy : 
Milan 
Rome 
Trieste 
Turin 


Latvia : 
Riga 
Norway : 
Oslo 


Netherlands : 
Amsterdam 
The Hague 
Rotterdam 
Utrecht 


Poland : 
Katowitz 
Lodz 
Poznan 
Warsaw 


Portugal : 
Lisbon 


Sweden : 
Goteborg 
Malmé 
Stockholm 


Switzerland : 
4 towns 


Czechoslovakia : 
Bratislava 
Brno 


Prague 


Yugoslavia : 
Belgrade 
Novi Sad 











75.8 


6.62 


77.9 
74,1 
79.4 
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INTO FRENCH FRANCS 


OF THE CURRENCIES OF ALL THE COUNTRIES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY 








Country 


Coefficients 
of conversion 





Average 
rate of Gold 

exchange 
in 1932 


parity 


Country 


Coefficients 
of conversion 





exchange 


Average 
rate of Gold 

parity 
in 1932 





Germany 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Spain 
Estonia 
United States 
France 
Great 
Britain 

















Hungary 
Irish Free 
State 
Italy 
Latvia 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 





Pengo 


s. 
Lire 
Lats. 
Kr. 
Fl. 
Zl. 
Esc. 
Kr. 
Fr. 
Din. 





4.4 


4.5 








Source: Statistical 


Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1923-1933. 
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entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 19381 


COLOMBIA 


Ley 134 de 1931 sobre sociedades cooperativas. 7 de diciembre de 1931. (Bolet in 
de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1982, Nos. 21-23, p. 1000.) 
[Act No. 134 respecting co-operative societies. Dated 7 December 1931.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1982 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland. 
An Act to provide for the improvement of transport and for other purposes. 
23 Geo. V, No. 24. Assented to 15 December 1932. (Acts of the Parliament of 
Queensland, 1932, Vol. XVII, Part I, p. 14406.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. =: Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z4konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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COLOMBIA 


Ley numero 1° de 1932 por la cual se provée a la jubilacién de los empleados 
y obreros ferroviarios. 16 de julio de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del 
Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1061.) 

[Act No. 1 of 1932 to provide for pensions for railway employees (salaried and 
wage-earning). Dated 16 July 1932.] 

Decreto numero 222 de 1932 por el cual se reglamenta el descanso remunerado. 
10 de febrero de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, 
p- 1068.) 

[Decree No. 222 of 1932 to issue regulations respecting holidays with pay. 
Dated 10 February 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 800 de 1932 por el cual se reglamentan las Leyes 37 de 1921, 
82 de 1922, 44 de 1929 y 133 de 1931. 4 de mayo de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina 


nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 977.) 
[Decree No. 800 of 1932 to issue regulations under Acts No. 37 of 1920, No. 32 


of 1922, No. 44 of 1929, and No. 133 of 1931 (respecting collective insurance). 
Dated 4 May 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 849 por el cual se adicionan y reforman algunas disposiciones 
sobre la Caja de Crédito Agrario e Industrial. 11 de mayo de 1932. (Boletin de la 
Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1057.) 

[Decree No. 849 to supplement and amend certain provisions respecting the 
Agrarian and Industrial Credit Fund. Dated 11 May 1932.] 

Decreto numero 874 de 1932 por el cual se dictan algunas disposiciones sobre 
cooperativas. 17 de mayo de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 
1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1038.) 

[Decree No. 874 of 1932 to issue certain provisions respecting co-operative 
societies. Dated 17 May 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 978 de 1932 por el cual se modifica el 837 de 1928. 6 de junio de 
1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1069.) 

[Decree No. 973 of 1982 to amend Decree No. 837 of 1928 (respecting the orga- 
nisation of the Ministry of Industry). Dated 6 June 1932.] 

Resolucién nimero 51 de 1932 por la cual el Consejo Administrativo de los 
Ferrocarriles Nacionales asume el caracter de asegurador de los empleados y obreros 
de su dependencia. 7 de junio de 1932. (Boletin de ia Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 
1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1081.) 

[Resolution No. 51 of 1932 to provide that the Governing Body of the National 
Railways shall be the insurance carrier for its wage-earning and salaried employees. 
Dated 7 June 1982.] 

Decreto nimero 1039 de 1932 reorganico de la Oficina de Medicina Legal. 
17 de junio de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, 
p- 1070.) 

[Decree No. 1039 of 1932 to reorganise the Office of Medical Jurisprudence. 
Dated 17 June 1932.] 

Decreto niimero 1108 de 1932 por el cual se reforma la Ley 134 de 1931, sobre 
sociedades cooperativas. 25 de junio de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del 
Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1040.) 

[Decree No. 1108 of 1932 to amend Act No. 134 of 1931 respecting co-operative 
societies. Dated 25 June 1932.] 

Resolucién nimero 55 de 1982 por la cual se modifica y reglamenta la numero 45, 
sobre creacién de la Caja de Auxilios y Recompensas de los Ferrocarriles y Cables 
Nacionales. 25 de junio de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, 
Nos. 21-23, p. 1072.) 

[Resolution No. 55 of 1982 to amend and issue regulations under Resolution 
No. 45 respecting the creation of a Relief and Compensation Fund for the 
National Railways and Telegraphs. Dated 25 June 1932.] 

Resolucién numero 70 por la cual se modifican los articulos 5° y 7° de la Reso- 
lucién nimero 55 de 25 de junio de 1932. 22 de julio de 1982. (Boletin de la Oficina 
nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1078.) 
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[Resolution No. 70 to amend sections 5 and 7 of Resolution No. 55 of 25 June 
1982 (on railwaymen’s pensions). Dated 22 July 1932.] 

Decreto nimero 1339 de 1932 por el cual se reglamentan la Ley 134 de 1931 
y los Decretos nimeros 874 y 1108 de 1932, sobre sociedades cooperativas. 3 de 
agosto de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23 
p- 1041.) 

[Decree No. 1339 of 1932 to issue regulations under Act No. 134 of 1931 and 
Decrees No. 874 and 1108 of 1932 respecting co-operative societies. Dated 3 August 
19382.] 

Decreto numero 1471 de 1932 por el cual se reglamenta la Ley 1° de 1932, sobre 
jubilacién de los empleados y obreros ferroviarios. 8 de septiembre de 1932. (Boletin 
de la Oficina nacional del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 21-23, p. 1062.) 

[Decree No. 1471 of 1932 to issue regulations under Act No. 1 of 1932 respecting 
pensions for railway employees (salaried and wage-earning). Dated 8 September 
1932.] 

Decreto nimero 2004 de 1932 por el cual se adiciona el nimero 800 de 1932 
{seguro colectivo obligatorio]. 24 de noviembre de 1932. (Boletin de la Oficina Nacio- 
nal del Trabajo, 1932, Nos. 24-26, p. 1105.) 

[Decree No. 2004 of 1932 to make additions to Decree No. 800 of 1932 (respect- 
ing compulsory collective insurance). Dated 24 November 1932.] 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ley No. 352 sobre accidentes del trabajo. 17 de junio de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 
1932, No. 4481, p. 3.) 

[Act No. 352 respecting industrial accidents. Dated 17 June 1932.] 

* Ley No. 385 que modifica la Ley No. 352 sobre accidentes del trabajo. 11 de 
noviembre de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1932, No. 4521, p. 11.) 

[Act No. 385 to amend Act No. 352 respecting industrial accidents. Dated 
11 November 1932.] 


FRANCE: COLONIES 


French West Africa : Niger. 

Arrété No. 737 relatif au fonctionnement des Sociétés indigénes de prévoyance, 
de secours et de préts mutuels agricoles dans la Colonie du Niger. Du 3 septembre 
1932. (J. O. du Niger, 1933, No. 1, p. 2.) 

Arrété No. 944 modifiant et complétant l’arrété 737 du 3 septembre 1932, 
relatif au fonctionnement des Sociétés indigénes de prévoyance, de secours et de 
préts mutuels agricoles dans la Colonie du Niger. Du 6 novembre 1932. (J. O. du 
Niger, 1933, No. 1, p. 14.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 


Malay States (Non-federated) : Kelantan. 
An Enactment further to amend ‘The Indian Immigration Enactment, 1927’. 
No. 7 of 1932. Dated 3 May 1932. (Legislation in Kelantan, 1932, p. 79.) 


An Enactment to amend “The Registration of Aliens Enactment, 1931°’. 
No. 9 of 1982. Dated 14 June 1932. (Legislation in Kelantan, 1932, p. 101.) 


Windward Islands : Saint Lucia. 
An Ordinance to provide for the periodical inspection of steam boilers. No. 1 
of 1932. Assented to 12 April 1932. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 1.) 


GREECE 


* Decree to issue regulations for loading and unloading work in ports. Datea 
4 March 1932. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1932, No. 64, p. 435.) 
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PANAMA 


Ley 42, de 27 de diciembre de 1932, por la cual se crea el Fondo denominado 
‘para el obrero”’. (Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, 1933, No. 32, p. 335.) 

[Act No. 42 to set up a fund entitled “ Workers’ Relief Fund”. Dated 27 De- 
cember 1932.] 

* Ley 47, de 28 de diciembre de 1932, por la cual se dictan varias disposiciones 
relativas al comercio. (Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, 1933, No. 32, p. 328.) 

[Act No. 47 to issue various provisions relating to commerce. Dated 28 Decem- 
ber 1932.] 

[Hours, wages, etc.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 12 lipca 1932 r. o wprowad- 
zeniu nazwy “ Minister Opicki Spolecznej ” i “ Ministerstwo Opieki Spolecznej ”’. 
Poz. 597. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 64, p. 1246.) 

[Order respecting the introduction of the new titles “ Minister of Social Welfare ” 
and “ Ministry of Social Welfare ”. Dated 12 July 1932.] 


VENEZUELA 
Ratificacién del Convenio sobre indicacién del peso en los grandes bultos tras- 
portados a bordo. 27 de julio de 1932. (Gaceta Oficial, 1933, No. 17980, p. 92341.) 


[Ratification of the Convention concerning the marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels. Dated 27 July 1932.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


* Order to amend and supplement the Order of 26 November 1927 respecting 
employment exchanges as amended and supplemented by the Order of 19 April 
1932. Dated 31 December 1932. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 53-XV, p. 297.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 


Pact of organisation of the Little Entente. Dated 16 February 1933. 
[Article 7 : Establishment of Economic Council.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons. 
* Arrété portant création d’une inspection du travail au Cameroun. Du 
24 février 1933. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1933, No. 308, p. 140.) 


New Guinea. 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Ordinance 1982. No. 8 of 1933. Dated 
29 March 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 6 April 1933, p. 457.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Miners’ Homestead Leases Ordinance 1928. No. 10 
of 1933. Dated 10 April 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 12 April 1933, 
p- 491.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Mining Ordinance 1928-1933. No. 11 of 1933. 
Dated 10 April 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 12 April 1933, p. 492.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Explosives Ordinance 1928-1931. No. 12 of 1933. 
Dated 10 April 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 12 April 1933, p. 493.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1932. No. 14 
of 1933. Dated 10 April 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 12 April 1933, 
p. 495.) 
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Tanganyika Territory. 

Government Notice No. 55, to order that the Coffee Factories Ordinance, 1932, 
shall come into force on 1 April 1933. Dated 31 March 1933. (Supplement to the 
Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 7 April 1933, p. 55.) 

Government Notice No. 56, under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance: 
The Master and Native Servants (Restriction on Recruitment) Regulations, 1933. 
Dated 31 March 1933. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 7 April 
1933, p. 55.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 


Amendment of Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Regulations under Invalid and 
Old-Age Pensions Act 1908-1932. Dated 22 March 1933. (C. S. R., 1933, No. 41.) 


New South Wales. 


Scheme varying the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme No. 1, 1927, 
published in Government Gazette No. 131 of 16 September 1927. Dated 20 Fe- 
bruary 1933. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 28 February 1933, p. 250.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 31. Marz 1933 iiber verschiedene 
Abianderungen der Gewerbeordnung und des Kundmachungspatentes (Gewerbe- 
ordnungsnovelle 1933). No. 104. (B. G. BI., 1933, 37. Stiick, p. 403.) 


* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 10. April 1933 itiber die Abanderung 
des Bundesgesetzes vom 18. August 1932, B. G. Bl. Nr. 304, betreffend den frei- 
willigen Arbeitsdienst, Nr. 126. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 41. Stiick, p. 438.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 12. April 1933, betreffend Gebiihren- 
befreiung zur Férderung der Bautitigkeit. Nr. 140. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 46. Stiick, 
p. 451.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 21. April 1933, womit das Bundesgesetz 
vom 38. Dezember 1925, B. G. Bl. Nr. 432, betreffend die Errichtung eines Berg- 
baufiirsorgefonds, in der Fassung der Gesetze vom 16. Dezember 1927, B.G.BI. 
Nr. 360, 23. Jainner 1931, B.G.Bl. Nr. 42, und 19. Februar 1932, B.G.Bl. Nr. 72, 
abgeindert wird. Nr. 147. (B.G.BI., 1933, 47. Stiick, p. 459.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 25. April 1933 
iiber die Sperre des Antrittes von Gewerben. Nr. 148. (B.G.BI., 1933, 47. Stiick, 
p. 460.) 


BELGIUM 


* Loi ayant pour objet de modifier ou de compléter certaines dispositions de 
la loi du 18 juin 1930 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés pré- 
maturé des employés. Du 3 mars 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, Nos. 72-73, p. 1146.) 


Loi relative 4 la pension du personnel communal. Du 25 avril 1933. (Moniteur 
belge, 1983, No. 125, p. 2844.) 


Loi portant prorogation de la loi du 10 juin 1928, encourageant la construction 
de nouvelles habitations par la remise temporaire de la contribution fonciére. 
Du 26 avril 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 119, p. 2248.) 


Arrété royal du 10 mars 1933, concernant : Loi du 4 aofit 1930 relative aux 
allocations familiales. Remise en vigueur des taux des cotisations patronales 
fixés par l’article 43. (Moniteur belge, 1933, Nos. 72-78, p. 1151.) 


Arrété du 30 mars 1933, concernant : Lois relatives 4 l’assurance en vue de la 
vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Régles a suivre pour la détermination du mon- 
tant de la rente de vieillesse constituée par la contribution de l’Etat, en cas d’anti- 
cipation de l’entrée en jouissance de la rente.. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 116, 
p. 2156.) 
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BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 22.478 — de 20 de fevereiro de 1933: aprova e manda observar 
a consolida¢io dos dispositivos regulamentares da Orden dos Advogados do Brazil. 
(Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 51, p. 4137.) 

[Decree No. 22478 to approve and put into operation the consolidation of the 
regulations for the Order of Brazilian Lawyers. Dated 20 February 1933.] 

Decreto n. 22.489 — de 22 de fevereiro de 1933 : dispse sobre a regularizagao 
dos livros previstos pelo artigo 12 e alineas, do decreto n. 21.186, de 22 de marco 
de 1982. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 49, p. 404T.) 

[Decree No. 22489, to issue regulations respecting the attestation of the books 
provided for in section 12 and its subsections of Decree No. 21186 of 22 March 1932 
(respecting hours of work in commerce). Dated 22 February 1933.] 

Decreto n. 22.500 — de 27 de fevereiro do 1933 : abre, ao Ministerio do Tra- 
balho, Industria e Comercio, o crédito especial de 80:000$, para atender as 
despesas necessarias a feitura das carteiras profissionais instituidas pelo decreto 
n. 21.580, de 29 de junho ultimo, que nio puderam ser ultimadas em 1932. (Diario 
Oficial, 1983, No. 58, p. 4729.) 

[Decree No. 22500 to open a special credit of $80,000 for the Ministry of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce to defray the expenses of the issue of the workbooks 
provided for in Decree No. 21580 of 29 June last which could not be issued in 1932. 


Dated 27 February 1933.] 
BULGARIA 


*Act to supplement section 18 of the Act respecting workers’ hygiene and safety. 
Dated 7 February 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 256, p. 4105.) 

Act to amend the Act to supplement the Act published in the Drjaven Vestnik 
No. 225 of 9 January 1931 respecting notaries and justices of the peace who deal 


with notarial business. Dated 31 March 1933. (Drj. Vest. 1933, No. 5, p. 81.) 
Act to amend and supplement certain sections of the Act respecting the Bul- 
garian Central Co-operative Bank. Dated 10 April 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 12, 


p- 201.) 
Order No. 11/2914 respecting hours of work in commercial undertakings and 


offices. Dated 12 February 1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 257, p. 4129.) 
*Order respecting hours of work in commercial undertakings. Dated 24 April 
1933. (Drj. Vest., 1933, No. 18, p. 300.) 


CANADA 


An Act respecting relief measures. Assented to 30 March 1933. (Labour Gazette 
of Canada, April 1933, p. 402.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 117. — Dispone la forma en que se concedera el auxilio fiscal 
a los cesantes. 2 de enero de 1933. (Diario Oficial, 1933, No. 16503, p. 585.) 
[Decree No. 117 to specify the method in which State relief is to be granted 


to the unemployed. Dated 2 January 1933.] 


DENMARK 


Lov for Faerserne om Aldersrente. Nr. 104. 31. Marts 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 


1938, No. 14, p. 390.) 
[Act No. 104 for the Faroe Islands respecting old-age pensions. Dated 31 March 
1933.] 
*Lov om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 143 of 29. April 1913 om Arbejde i Fabrikker 
m.v. samt det offentliges Tilsyn dermed. Nr. 109. 31. Marts 1933. (Lovtidenden, A, 


1933, No. 15, p. 411.) 
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[Act No. 109, to amend in certain respects Act No. 143 of 29 April 1913 respecting 
work in factories, etc., and the public inspection thereof. Dated 31 March 1933.] 

Lov om midlertidig Hjaelp til arbejdslose. Den 30. April 1933. Nr. 136. (Lov- 
tidenden, A, 1933, No. 22, p. 716.) 

[Act No. 186 respecting provisional relief for the unemployed. Dated 30 April 
1933. ] 

Bekendtgerelse om statsautoriserede Revisorers Virksomhed, Pfligter og 
Ansvar. Nr. 116. Den 6. April 1933. (Lovtidenden A, 1933, No. 18, p. 684.) 

[Notification No. 116 respecting the sphere of action, duties and responsibilities 
of auditors recognised by the State. Dated 6 April 1933.] 


ESTONIA 


Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 28. veebruaril 1933 kinnitatud 216. Miéiérus mere- ja 
sisevete kaubalaeva masinameeskonna alammiirade kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, 


No. 31, p. 319.) 
[Order No. 216 respecting the minimum engine-room crew on board merchant 


vessels in maritime and inland navigation. Dated 28 February 1933.] 
Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 28. veebruaril 1933 kinnitatud 217. Miirus mere- 
ja sisevete kaubalaeva dekimeeskonna alammairade kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, 


No. 31, p. 320.) 
[Order No. 217 respecting the minimum deck crew on board merchant vessels 


in maritime and inland navigation. Dated 28\ February 1933.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus maahdéyrykattlain ja héyryastiain katsastuksista suoritettavista mak- 
sista annetun asetuksen muuttamisesta. 17 paéivinéi helmikuuta 1933. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1933, No. 58, p. 201.) 

Férordning om andring av férordningen angaende avgifter, som skola erliggas 
for besiktning av landangpannor och angkarl. Den 17 februari 1933. (Finlands 
Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 58, p. 201.) 

[Order to amend the Order respecting the fees to be paid for the inspection of 
steam boilers and steam chests on land. Dated 17 February 1933.] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién péatés aluksenmittaussiaintéjen muutta- 
misesta, 7 piéiviné huhtikuuta 1933. Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1933, No. 107, 
p. 307.) 

Hande!ls- och industriministeriets beslut angaende indring av skeppsmiitnings- 
reglerma. Den 7 april 1933. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 107, p. 307. 

[Resolution to amend the ship survey regulations. Dated 7 April 1933.] 


FRANCE 


Loi relative 4 l’exercice de la médecine. Du 21 avril 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 96, 
p- 4246). 

Loi mettant 4 la charge des corporations d’assurance-accidents la rééducation 
professionnelle des mutilés du travail auxquels leurs blessures ou infirmités ouvrent 
le droit & pension au titre du code des assurances sociales en vigueur dans les 
départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 2 mai 1933. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 121, p. 5326.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 31 décembre 1931 fixant le 
taux des subventions aux institutions publiques de chémage. Du 7 avril 1933. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 85, p. 3679.) 

Décret fixant le montant des pensions d’orphelins prévues par l'article 20 de la 
loi du 30 avril 1930 sur les assurances sociales. Du 11 avril 1983. (J. O., 19383, 
No. 89, p. 3842). 
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Décret fixant pour l’année 1933 les régles de ventilation des cotisations percues 
en application de la loi sur les assurances sociales. Du 12 avril 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 88, p. 3791.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 24 juin 1932 relatif 4 la durée 
des secours alloués par les fonds publics de chémage. Du 14 avril 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 92, p. 3958.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 16 septembre 1932 relatif a 
l’admission au bénéfice de la subvention de l’Etat des salaires versés aux chOmeurs 
employés 4 des travaux municipaux de chémage. Du 16 avril 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 92, p. 3958.) 

Arrété rendant applicables aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin 
et de la Moselle les dispositions du décret du 18 juillet 1929 modifiant le décret du 17 
aott 1921 relatif 4 l’application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures dans les phar- 
macies vendant au détail. Du 21 avril 1933. (J. O., 1988, No. 97, p. 4313.) 

Décret fixant la surprime aux caisses d’assurances sociales pour les assurés 
pensionnés au titre de la loi du 31 mars 1919. Du 22 avril 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 97, 
p. 4313.) 

Décret fixant la proportion des travailleurs étrangers pouvant étre employés 
par les établissements de spectacle. Du 23 avril 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 99, p. 4395.) 

Décret fixant la proportion des travailleurs étrangers pouvant étre employés 
dans la chapellerie en Seine, Seine-et-Oise et Seine-et-Marne. Du 23 avril 1933. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 99, p. 4395.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les pAtisseries-confiseries du 
département de Vaucluse. Du 27 avril 1938. (J. O., 1933, No. 112, p. 4943.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 7 janvier 1932 accordant le bénéfice de la rééducation professionnelle aux marins 
du commerce victimes d’accidents du travail. Du 29 avril 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 
104, p. 4624.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique autorisant une répartition 
négale des heures de travail dans les industries du batiment et des travaux publics 
des départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 80 avril 1933. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 112, p. 4944.) 

Décrets relatifs 4 l’application de la loi sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
patisseries du département de la Sarthe et dans les hétels, cafés-restaurants et 
autres établissements de vente de denrées alimentaires 4 consommer sur place de la 
ville de Strasbourg. Du 2 mai 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 109, p. 4830.) 

Décret relatif aux taux des subventions de l’Etat aux caisses de secours contre 
le chémage involontaire. Du 12 mai 1933. (J. O., 1938, No. 116, p. 5131.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 13 novembre 1931 fixant les conditions aux- 
quelles doivent satisfaire, pour bénéficier des subventions du fonds national de 
chémage, les caisses créées en vue d’allouer des secours aux marins en chémage. 
Du 13 mai 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 117, p. 5167.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz zur Behebung der Not von Volk und Reich. Vom 24. Marz 1938. (R.G.BI., 
I, 1933, No. 25, p. 141.) 

Gesetz iiber die Durchfiihrung einer Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszihlung 1933. 
Vom 12. April 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1933, No. 38, p. 199.) 

Gesetz iiber Anderung der kohlenwirtschaftlichen Bestimmungen. Vom 21. 
April 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1933, No. 39, p. 203.) 

Gesetz iiber Anderung der kaliwirtschaftlichen Bestimmungen. Vom 21. April 
1933. (R. G. BL, I, 1938, No. 39, p. 205.) 

Gesetz iiber den Versicherungsbeirat und den Beirat fiir Bausparkassen. Vom 
22. April 1938. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 40, p. 215.) 

Gesetz, betreffend die Zulassung zur Patentanwaltschaft und zur Rechts- 
anwaltschaft. Vom 22. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 41, p. 217.) 
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Gesetz iiber Pichterschutz. Vom 22. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 42, 
p- 221.) 

Gesetz iiber die Neuwahl von Mitgliedern des Ausschusses der Deutschen 
Zentralgenossenschaftskasse. Vom 22. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 44, 
p. 227.) 

Gesetz gegen die Uberfiillung deutscher Schulen und Hochschulen. Vom 25. April 
1938. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 43, p. 225.) 

Gesetz tiber das Wahlrecht zur landwirtschaftlichen Berufsvertretung bei 
Zwangsversteigerungs- und Zwangsverwaltungsverfahren. Vom 28. April 1933. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1933, No. 46, p. 233.) 

Siebente Anderung des Besoldungsgesetzes. Vom 8. Mai 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 
1933, No. 49, p. 258.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung der Gemeinniitzigkeitsverordnung. Vom 
11. Februar 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 1933, No. 14, p. 70.) 

Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung zur weiteren Atsfiihrung der 
Gemeinniitzigkeitsverordnung. Yom 15. Februar 1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 14, 
p- 70.) 

Ubergangsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber auslindische Arbeitnehmer 
vom 23. Januar 1933 (Reichsgesetzbl. I, S. 26). Vom 21. April 1933. (R. Arb. BL., 
1938, No. 12, p. I 110.) 

Verordnung iiber die Zulassung von Arzten zur Tiatigkeit bei den Krankenkassen. 
Vom 22. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 42, p. 222.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes gegen die Uberfiillung 
deutscher Schulen und Hochschulen. Vom 25. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, 
No. 43, p. 226.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber Mieterschutz. Vom 27. April 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, 
No. 46, p. 235.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Wiederherstellung des 
Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 4. Mai 19383. (R. G. BL, I, 1983, No. 46, p. 233.) 


Verordnung iiber die Zulassung der Kriegsteilnehmer zur drztlichen Tatigkeit 
bei den Krankenkassen. Vom 9. Mai 1933 . (R. G. BI., I, 1983, No. 49, p. 260.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Transitional Payments) (Amendment) (No. 2) 
Regulations, 1933, dated 25 March 1933, made by the Minister of Labour under 
section 35 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S.R. & O., 1933, No. 290.) 

The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Collection of 
Contributions) Amendment Regulations, 1933, dated 5 April 1933, made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Minister of Health, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1932, and the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925 to 1932. (S. R. & O., 
1933, No. 314.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
British Honduras. 

An Ordinance to amend the Harbours and Merchant Shipping Ordinance — 
Chapter 39 of the Consolidated Laws. No. 11 of 1983. Assented to 8 April 1933. 
(Government Gazette, 8 April 1933, p. 23.) 

* An Ordinance to carry out certain conventions relating to the employment 
of women, young persons and children. No. 12 of 1933. Assented to 13 April 1933. 
(Government Gazette, 8 April 1933, p. 25.) 


Brunei. 

An Enactment to confer on the Sultan in Council power to make regulations 
on occasions of emergency or public danger. No. 1 of 1933. Dated 21 February 
1933. 
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Gambia. 

* An Ordinance to establish minimum wage-fixing machinery and to regulate 
the employment of persons in certain industries and occupations and other matters 
incidental thereto. No. 14 of 1988. Assented to 8 April 1983. (Government Gazette, 
15 April 1933, p. 236.) 


Gold Coast. 

Regulations under section twelve of the Railway Ordinance : Railway (Goods 
Tariff) Amendment Regulations, 1983. No. 12 of 19388. Dated 29 March 1933. 
(Supplement to the Gold Coast Gazette, 29 April 1933, p. 331.) 

{Regulations for tanks and tank wagons.] 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under subsection (1) of section 
three of the Petroleum Ordinance : Petroleum (Amendment) Regulations, 1933. 
No. 18 of 1933. Dated 24 April 1933. (Supplement to the Gold Coast Gazette, 
29 April 1933, p. 333.) 

[Regulations for tank vehicles and tanks.] 


Ashanii. 

Regulations made by the Governor under subsection (1) of section three of the 
Petroleum Ordinance, 1929 : Petroleum (Amendment) Regulations, 1938. Dated 
24 April 1933. No. 2 of 1933. (Supplement to the Gold Coast Gazette, 29 April 
1933, p. 324.) 

[Regulations for tank vehicles and tanks.] 


Hong Kong. 

Notification No. 249 : Regulations under section 4 of the Factories and Work- 
shops Ordinance, 1932. Dated 11 April 1933. (Government Gazette, 13 April 1933, 
p. 248.) 


Mauritius. 

An Ordinance to amend the Labour Law in regard to the duration of contracts 
of service. No. 6 of 1933. Assented 10 March 1933. (Legal Supplement to the 
Official Gazette of the Mauritius Government, 11 March 1933, p. 9.) 


Nigeria. 
An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 7 of 
1933. Dated 23 March 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 30 March 1933.) 


* An Ordinance to amend the Labour Ordinance, 1929. No. 12 of 19383. Dated 
23 March 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 30 March 1933.) 

[Restrictions on the employment of children in ships.] 

An Ordinance to amend the Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance. 
No. 16 of 1933. Dated 23 March 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 
80 March 1933.) 

* An Ordinance to regulate the exaction of labour which is forced or compulsory 
labour within the meaning of a Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Geneva on 28 June 1980, and 
confirmed and approved by His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Concil on 12 May 
1931, and to regulate the exaction of other kinds of labour. No. 22. Dated 6 April 
1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 6 April 1933.) 

Regulations made under the Labour Ordinance, 1929 (No. 1 of 1929). No. 18 
of 1933. Dated 20 March 1933. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 30 March 
1933.) 


Rhodesia (Northern). 

An Ordinance further to amend the»Explosives Ordinance. No. 1 of 1933. 
Assented to 31 Mareh 1933. (Supplement to the N. R«.Government Gazette, 
5 April 1933, p. 1.) 
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An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. No. 2 of 
1933. Assented to 31 March 1933. (Supplement to the N. R. Government Gazette, 
5 April 1933, p. 2.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Ordinance. No. 6 of 1933. Assented 
to 31 March 1933. (Supplement to the N. R. Government Gazette, 5 April 1933, 
p. 24.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance. 
No. 9 of 1933. Assented to 31 March 1933. (Supplement to the N. R. Government 
Gazette, 5 April 1933, p. 28). 

* An Ordinance to regulate the employment of women, young persons, and 
children. No. 10 of 1933. Assented to 10 April 1933. (Supplement to the N. R. 
Government Gazette, 13 April 1933, p. 29.) 


Straits Settlements. 
* An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 125 (Merchant Shipping). No. 8 of 
1933. Assented to 25 March 1938. (Government Gazette, 31 March 1933, p. 543.) 
[Employment of children and young persons in ships.] 
GREECE 
Decree to fix the staff for the wireless installations on Greek merchant vessels. 
Dated 4 January 1933. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1933, No. 12, p. 63.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. minisztériumnak 1.300/1933.M.E. sz4mu rendelete a lakasiigyi kor- 
latoz4sok megsziintetése targy4ban. 1933 évi januér hé 27-napjan. (Budapesti 


Kézlény, 1933, 27. szam, p. 1.) 
[Order No. 1300/1933 to remove housing restrictions. Dated 27 January 1933.] 


A m. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 17.225/1933. VI.-3.F.M. szamu rendelete a 
vizimunkélatokn4l foglalkoztatott némely munkavallal6k (alkalmazottak) beteg- 
segélyezésére és balesetbiztositasdra vonatkozé kételezettség sziinetelésér6l. 1933. 
évi februdr hé 3-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 32. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 17225/1933.V1.3 respecting the suspension of liability to sickness 
and accident insurance of certain employees engaged on hydraulic works. Dated 
3 February 1933.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1933. évi 6.991. sz4mu rendelete 
a fogadékban (szdllod4kban, penziédkban), vendéglékben, kavéhazakban, kavéméré 
sekben, tejivécsarnokokban, koresmAkban és cukr4szd4kban a nék alkalmazésanak 
korlétozisa targy4ban kiadott 155.102/1980 K.M. sz4mu rendelet egyes rendel- 
kezéseinek médositésa targyaban. 1933. évi febru4r hé 8-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
19338, 36. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 6991/1983 to amend certain provisions of Order No. 155102/1930 
to restrict the employment of women in hotels, restaurants, cafés, dairies and 
confectioners’ shops. Dated 8 February 1933.] 

A m. kir. minisztérium 2.100/1933. M.E. sz4mu rendelete a vagyonkezelés 
tekintetében Allami ellenérzés alatt 4ll6 alapok és alapitvanyok, ugyszintén egyes 
érdekképviseletek és a Magyar Hajozdsi Betegségi Biztosité Intézet alkalmazot- 
tainak, valamint ezek hozzdtartozéinak Gregség és A4rvasdg esetére ellétas4 tar- 
gyaban. 1933. évi februdér hé 17-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 44. sz4m, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 2100/1933 respecting pensions for employees of funds and foundations 
under State supervision with respect to the management of their moneys, and 
for employees of bodies representing certain interests and of the Sickness Insurance 
Institution for Hungarian Shipping, and also for their dependants, in case of old 
age, invalidity, widowhood, and orphanhood. Dated 17 February 1933.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1933. évi 6.363 ; sz4mu rendelete az 
ipartestiiletekrél és az ipartestiletek orsaAgos “kézpontjaérél sz6l6 1932 :) VIII. 
torvénycikk életbelépésével kapcsolatos egyes 4tmeneti kérdések szabaélyozésarol. 
1933. évi februér hé 22-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 51. sz4m, p. 1.) 
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[Order No. 6363/1933 to regulate certain transitional questions in connection 
with the coming into operation of Act No. VIII of 1932 respecting industrial 
corporations and the Central Office of Industrial Corporations. Dated 22 February 
1933.] 

A m. kir. beliigyminiszter 255.880/1933.B.M. sz4mu rendelete a banya-nyug- 
bérbiztositasi jarulék kulcs4nak és ésszegének megallapitasa targyaban. 1983. 
évi februar hé 23-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 46. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 255880/19388 to fix the coefficient and the amount of the miners’ 
pension insurance contribution. Dated 23 February 1933.] 


A m. kir. miniszterium 4.600/1933. M.E. sz4mu rendelete részvénytaérsasagok, 
szévetkezetek és korlatolt felelésségii tarsasAgok, kéziizemek, egyes k6zérdekii 
testiiletek és egyesiiletek gazdasA4gosabb miikédésének elésegitésérél. 1933. évi 
Aprilis hé 29-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 97. sz4m, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 4600/1983 to promote the economic working of joint-stock com- 
panies, co-operative societies, limited liability companies, public establishments, 
and certain bodies and associations acting in the public interest. Dated 29 April 
1933.] 

A m. kir. minisztériumnak 4.640/1933. M.E. szamu rendelete a részvénytarsasa- 
gok, szévetkezetek és korlatolt felelésségii tarsasagok, kéziizemek, egyes kézérdekii 
testiiletek és egyesiiletek gazdasdgosabb miikédésének elésegitésérél sz616 4.600/ 
1933. M.E. szamu rendeletben meghatarozott kihagdsok elbiraélas4ra hivatott 
hatésag megjelélése targyaban. 1933. évi majus hé. 2. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1933, 100. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 4640/1933 to specify the authority competent to decide respecting 
the contraventions specified in Order No. 4600/1933 to promote economic working 
of joint-stock companies, co-operative societies, limited liability companies, public 
establishments, and certain bodies and associations acting in the public interest. 
Dated 2 May 1933.] 


INDIA 


* An Act to prohibit the pledging of the labour of children. No. II of 1933. 
Assented to 24 February 1933. (Gazette of India, 4 March 1933, Part IV, p. 2.) 


Notification No. F. 295/32. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 
24 of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (VII of 1922), to direct that further amend- 
ments shall be made in the Indian Emigration Rules, 1925. Dated 26 April 1933. 
{Gazette of India, 29 April 1933, Part I, p. 371.) 


ITALY 


* Regio decreto-legge 23 marzo 1933, n. 264. Unificazione degli istituti per 
l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. (Gazzetta 
Ufficiale, 1933, No. 86, p. 1446.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 264 to unify the institutions for compulsory 
insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 23 March 1933.] 


Regio decreto 5 gennaio 1933, n. 232. Proroga al 31 dicembre 1933 delle disposi- 
zioni del R. decreto 1° dicembre 1930, n. 1644, relative alla disciplina delle denuncie 
e dei contributi sindacali obbligatori. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1933, No. 81, p. 1360.) 

[Royal Decree No. 232, to extend to 31 December 1933 the provisions of Royal 
Decree No. 1644 of 1 December 1930 to issue regulations for notifications and 
compulsory trade union contributions. Dated 5 January 1933.] 

Regio decreto 30 gennaio 1933, n. 288. Approvazione del regolamento italo- 
francese del 21 gennaio 1933 per l’esecuzione dell’art. 7 del Trattato di lavoro italo- 
francese del 30 settembre 1919. Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1933, No. 95, p. 1655.) 

[Royal Decree No. 288, to approve the Franco-Italian regulations of 21 January 
1933 for the administration of section 7 of the Franco-Italian Treaty of 30 Septem- 
ber 1919. Dated 30 January 1933. 

[Regulations relating to railwaymen’s pensions.] 

Regio decreto 6 febbraio 1933 n. 169. Norme di attuazione dell’art. 1 del R. 
decreto-legge 14 gennaio 1932, n. 275, concernente la riscossione dei contributi per 
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le assicurazioni sociali obbligatorie in agricoltura. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1933, No. 71, 
. 1221.) 

. [Royal Decree No. 169 to issue administrative regulations under section 1 of 

Royal Legislative Decree No. 275 of 14 January 1932 respecting the collection 

of contributions to compulsory social insurance in agriculture. Dated 6 February 

1933.] 

Decreto del Capo del Governo 25 febbraio 1933. Determinazione della riparti- 
zione dell’onere tributario tra datori di lavoro e prestatori d’opera per gli emo- 
lumenti non inferiori a L. 6000 e non superiori a L. 30000. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 
1933, No. 80, p. 1352.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government to fix the distribution of fiscal charges 
between employers and employees with respect to remuneration of not less than 
6,000 lire and not more than 30,000 lire. Dated 25 February 1933.] 

Regio decreto 20 marzo 1933, n. 282. Estensione alla Cirenaica delle norme 
sull’assunzione obbligatoria degli invalidi di guerra. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1933, 
No. 93, p. 1582.) 

[Royal Decree No. 282, to extend to Cyrenaica the regulations respecting the 
compulsory engagement of disabled ex-service men. Dated 20 March.] 

Regio decreto 27 marzo 1933, n. 299. Norme per la riscossione dei contributi 
di assicurazioni sociali dovuti dai concessionari ed esercenti le miniere di zolfo 
della Sicilia. (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 19383, No. 97, p. 1706.) 

[Royal Decree No. 299 to issue rules for the collection of social insurance contri- 
butions due from concession holders and occupiers of sulphur mines in Sicily. 
Dated 27 March 1933.] 


LATVIA 


* Likums par “ Pargrazijumu un papildindjumu likuma par apdrosinasanu 
nelaimes un arodu slimibu gadijumos” atcelsanu. 1933. g. 23. februari. (Valdibas 


Véstnesis, 1933, No. 44, p. 1.) 

[Act to repeal the “Amendments and supplements to the Act respecting insur- 
ance against accidents and industrial diseases”. Dated 23 February 1933.] 

Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi rikojumaé par pagaidu vai nejausu darbu strad- 
nieku nodrosinasanu slimibu gadijumos. 1933. g. 28. janvari. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 
1933, No. 25, p. 2.) 

{Amendments and supplements to the instructions respecting the sickness 
insurance of persons employed on temporary or unforeseen work. Dated 28 January 
1933.] 

Noteikumi par bezdarba apkarosanas lidzeklu iemaksu iekasésanu un noré- 
kindsanos no brivo profesiju darbiniekiem un pilsétu nekustanmas mantasipas- 
niekiem. 1933. g. 14. februari. (Valdimas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 38, p. 1.) 

[Order respecting the collection and the crediting of payments of moneys to 
combat unemployment by persons engaged in liberal professions and proprietors 
of real property in towns. Dated 14 February 1933.] 


Rikojums par uznémumu administracijas loceklu un pilnvaroto nomaks&m 
bezdarba apkarosanai par 1982. g. 1938. g. 15. februari. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, 
No. 39, p. 1.) 

[Instruction respecting the contributions of members of boards of administra- 
tion and representatives of undertakings for the purposes of the campaign against 
unemployment in 1932. Dated 15 February 1933.] 

P4rgrozijumi agrarfs reformas likum&. 1933. g. 20. februari. (Valdibas Vést- 
nesis, 1933, No. 41, p. 1.) 

[Amendments of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 20 February 1933.] 

Noteikumi kugosanai un laivosanai pa iekséjiem idensceliem. 1933. g. 1. aprili. 
(Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 77, p. 1.) 

[Order respecting shipping on inland waterways. Dated 1 April 1933.] 

Noteikumi par slimo kasu dibinfsanu, darba vietu pievienosanu un pariesanu, 
lidzdalibu, naudas pabalstiem un iemaksim un piemaks&m. 1933. g. 12. aprili. 

Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 88, p. 1.) 


10 
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[Order respecting the setting up of sickness funds, the admission and with- 
drawal of establishments, membership, pecuniary benefit, contributions and 
supplements. Dated 12 April 1933.] 

Papildinajuma Tautas labklajibas ministrijas rikojum& par bezdarbnieku 
nodarbindsanu lauku darbos. 1933. g. 12. aprili. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 90, 
p- 1.) 
[Supplement to the Instructions respecting the employment of the unemployed 
in agricultural work. Dated 12 April 1933.] 

* P&rgrozijumi un papildin4jumi noteikumos par jdrniekiem. 1933. g. 24. april. 
(Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 92. p. 1.) 

[Amendments and supplements to the Seamen’s Order. Dated 24 April 1933.] 

P4rgrozijumi noteikumos par krizes laika atvilkumien no valsts darbinieku 
un stradnieku atalgojuma un no valsts izmaksAéjam4m pensijam. 1933. g. 28. aprili. 
(Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 95, p. 4.) ; 

[Amendments to the Order respecting emergency deductions from the remunera- 
tion of wage-earning and salaried employees in the public service and from pen- 
sions from public funds. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

* Pargrozijums noteikumos par slimo kasém. 1933. g. 28. aprili. (Valdibas 
Véstnesis, 1933, No. 95, p. 5.) 

[Amendment of the Order respecting sickness funds. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

* PAargrozijumi un papildinajumi likumé par lauku iedzivotéju nodrosindsanu 
slimibas gadijumos. 1933. g. 28. aprili. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 95, p. 5.) 

[Amendments and supplements to the Act respecting sickness insurance for 
the inhabitants of rural districts. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

* Pargrozijumi likuma par biedribam, savienibam un politiskam organizaécijam. 
1933. g. 28. aprili. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 95, p. 5.) 

[Amendments of the Act respecting associations, federations and political 
organisations. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

Noteikumi par specidlu fondu bezdarba apkarosanai rdpniecibé un kugnieciba. 
1933. g. 28 aprili. Valdibas Véstnesis, 1933, No. 95, p. 5.) 

[Order respecting the special fund to combat unemployment in industry and 
shipping. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

Papildinajumi noteikumos par kooperativam sabiedribém un vinu savienibém. 
1933. g. 28. aprili. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1983, No. 95, p. 6.) 

{Supplements to the Order respecting co-operative societies and their associa- 
tions. Dated 28 April 1933.] 


MONACO 


Arrété ministériel relatif au tarif des soins médicaux en matiére d’accidents 
du travail. Du 5 avril 1933. (Journal de Monaco, 1933, No. 3934, p. 8.) 

Arrété ministériel relatif aux frais pharmaceutiques en matiére d’accidents 
du travail. Du 5 avril 1933. (Journal de Monaco, 1933, No. 3934, p. 9.) 


MOROCCO 


Dahir du 14 mars 1933 (17 kaada 1351) modifiant et complétant le dahir du 
14 janvier 1914 (17 safar 1932) réglementant l’importation, la circulation et la 
vente des explosifs au Maroc, et fixant les conditions d’installation des dépéts. 
(Bulletin Officiel, 1933, No. 1069, p. 354.) 

Arrété viziriel du 14 mars 1933 (17 kaada 1351) réglementant les conditions 
d@installation et la surveillance des locaux servant 4 l’emmagasinage des explosifs 
provenant des dépéts autorisés. (Bulletin Officiel, 1983, No. 1069, p. 355.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 6den April 1933, tot tijdelijke afwijking van het bepaalde in 
artikel 9, eerste lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919 en in artikel VIII, tweede lid, der Wet 
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van 18 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad no. 353) tot wijziging der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staats- 
blad, 1938, No. 157.) 

[Act to deviate temporarily from the provisions of subsection (1) of section 9 
of the Old-Age Act, 1919, and subsection (2) of section VIII of the Act of 13 July 
1923 (Staatsblad, No. 353) to amend the Old-Age Act, 1919. Dated 6 April 1933.] 


* Wet van den 7den April 1933, in zake de instelling van bedrijfsraden. (Staats- 
blad, 1983, No. 160.) 

[Act to set up industrial councils. Dated 7 April 1933.] 

Besluit van den 6den April 1933, houdende 1°. intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van den 3den September 1928, Staatsblad no. 358, tot aanwijziging van de 
gevallen, waarin de bewaarde rentekarten worden vernietigd en tot vaststelling 
van de voorschriften, welke daarbij moeten worden in acht genomen en 2°. houdende 
opnieuw aanwijzing van de gevallen, waarin de bewaarde rentekaarren worden 
vernietigd. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 159.) 

[Decree : (1) to repeal the Royal Decree of 3 September 1928 (Staatsblad, 
No. 358) to specify the cases in which filed pension cards are to be destroyed and to 
issue the regulations to be observed in respect of such destruction, and (2) to specify 
anew the cases in which filed pension cards are to be destroyed. Dated 6 April 1933.] 

Besluit van den 13den April 1933, houdende wijziging in de vastgestelde regeling 
betreffende voorziening in de kosten van huishoudelijken en administratieven 
aard van den Centralen Raad van Beroep en de Raden van Beroep voor de Onge- 
vallenverzekering. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 177.) 

[Decree to amend the regulations issued respecting the defrayal of the adminis- 
trative and household expenses of the Central Appeal Board and appeal boards 
under the accident insurance system. Dated 13 April 1933.] 


NETHERLANDS : COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies. 

Ordonnantie : Wijziging en aanvulling van de ordonnantie in Staatsblad 1911 
no. 540, betreffende indienstneming van werklieden. Den 10den Maart 1933. (Staats- 
blad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1933, No. 106.) 

[Ordinance to amend and supplement the Ordinance published in the Staats- 
blad 1911, No. 540, respecting the engagement of workers. Dated 10 March 1933.] 

Ordonnantie : Algemeene regeling op de codperatieve vereenigingen. 1iden 
Maart 19383. (Staatsblad van Nederlansdch-Indié, 1933, No. 108.) 

[Ordinance to issue general regulations for co-operative societies. Dated 11 March 
1933. ] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to make provision in relief of unemployment for the settlement of ap- 
proved persons on small farms. 23 Geo. V, ch. 43. Dated 10 March 1933. 

An Act to make provision with respect to public finance and other matters. 
No. 45. Dated 10 March 1933. 

[Part II : Pensions and superannuation funds.] 

An Act to amend the Education Act, 1914. 23 Geo. V, ch. 4€. Dated 10 March 
1933. 


PANAMA 


Decreto nim. 3, de 6 de enero de 1933, referente a la Ley 47 de 1932. (Boletin 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, 1933, No. 32, p. 331.) 

[Decree No. 3 under Act No. 47 of 1932. Dated 6 January 1933. 

[Hours, etc.] 


PERU 


Ley No. 7668 : (créanse dispensarios. para la profilaxia de la anquilostomiasis). 
10 de enero de 1933. (El Peruano, 1933, No. 17, p. 65.) 
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[Act No. 7668 (to set up dispensaries for the prophylactic treatment of anky- 
lostomiasis). Dated 10 January 1933.] 

Reglamento de la ley No. 7505: Reglamentacién de las vacaciones para 
empleados y obreros. 21 de enero de 1933. (Industria Peruana, 1933, No. 8, 
p- 59.) 

[Regulations under Act No. 7505 respecting holidays for salaried and wage- 
earning employees. Dated 21 January 1933.] 


PORTUGAL 


Notas as regras contidas nas instrugcées para execugdéo de regulamento das 
Linhas de Carga Maxima, aprovadas por decreto no. 22:362, insertas em suplemento 
ao Diario do Govérno no. 71, de 28 de margo findo. 4 de abril de 1933. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1933, No. 86, p. 663.) 

[Notes on the rules contained in the instructions for carrying out the Load 
Line Regulations, approved by Decree No. 22362 published in the supplement to 
the Diario do Govérno No. 71 of 28 March. Dated 4 April 1933.] 


Decreto no. 22:428 — Cria junto da Presidéncia do Ministério o lugar de Sub- 
Secretario de Estado das Corporacées e Previdéncia Social e permite que os Sub- 
Secretarios de Estado tenham secretario. 10 de abril de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 
1933, No. 82, p. 606.) 

[Decree No. 22428, to establish the office of Under-Secretary of State of Corpo- 
rations and Social Welfare attached to the President of the Ministry and to enable 
Under-Secretaries of State to have a Secretary. Dated 10 April 1933.] 


RUMANIA 


* Lege pentru unificarea asigurarilor sociale. 7 Aprilie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1933, No. 83, p. 2300.) 

[Act respecting the unification of the social insurance system. Dated 7 April 
1933.] 

Lege pentru statutul personalului C.F.R. 21 Aprilie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1933, No. 97, p. 3021.) 

[Act respecting the staff regulations of the Rumanian State Railway. Dated 
21 April 1933.] 

Decret regal nr. 1301 din 5 Mai 1933; lege pentru organizarea Corpului de 
Advocati Publici. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 105, p. 3302 ; Erratum : No. 111, 
p- 3437.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1301 : Act respecting the organisation of the Institute of 
State Advocates. Dated 5 May 1933.] 

Decret regal Nr. 1.820 din 5 Mai 1933 : se aproba regulamentul pentru functio- 
Narea, organizarea interioara si controlul farmaciilor. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, 
No. 106, p. 3833.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1320, to approve regulations respecting the operation, 
internal organisation, and supervision of pharmacies. Dated 5 May 1933.] 


SPAIN 


Ley aprobando el Tratado de Trabajo y de Asistencia Social, firmado en Madrid, 
entre Espafia y Francia, el 2 de noviembre de 1982. 28 de marzo de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 96, p. 146.) 

[Act to approve the Treaty of Labour and Social Assistance between Spain 
and France, signed at Madrid on 2 November 1932. Dated 28 March 1933.] 


Ley aprobando el Convenio sobre seguros sociales, firmado en Madrid, entre 
Espafia y Francia, el 2 de noviembre de 1932. 28 de marzo 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1933, No. 96, p. 148.) 
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[Act to approve the Convention respecting Social Insurance between Spain 
and France signed at Madrid on 2 November 1932. Dated 28 March 1933.] 


Orden disponiendo que los dependientes de escritorios de los establecimientos 
mercantiles e industriales, de todas clases, a excepcién de los comprendidos en la 
disposicién 2a de la Orden de 25 de marzo de 1932 pasen a depender de la juris- 
diccién de los Jurados mixtos de Despachos y Oficinas. 9 de marzo de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 70, p. 1906.) 

[Order to provide that office employees in commercial and industria! establish- 
ments of all kinds, with the exception of those covered by the second provision 
of the Order of 25 March 1932, shall be under the jurisdiction of the joint boards 
for offices. Dated 9 March 1933.] 

Orden aprobando las tarifas de primas y recargos sobre las primas unicas que 
figuran en las propuestas formuladas por el Consejo de Administracién de la Caja 
Nacional del Seguro de Accidentes del Trabajo. 11 de marzo de 1933. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1933, No. 74, p. 2005.) 

[Order to approve the scales of premiums and supplements on single premiums 
given on the proposals made by the Governing Body of the National Accident 
Insurance Fund. Dated 11 March 1933.] 


Decreto aprobando el Estatuto, que se inserta, para las Cajas generales de Ahorro 
Popular. 14 de marzo de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 76, p. 2033.) 

[Decree to approve the rules for general people’s savings banks. Dated 14 March 
1933.] 

Orden aprobando el Reglemanto del Registro Central de Invalidos. 20 de marzo 
de 19383. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 89, p. 2354.) 

[Order to approve the regulations for the Central Register of the Disabled. 
Dated 20 May 1933.] 


SWEDEN 


Lag angaende fortsatt giltighet av lagen den 13 juli 1926 (nr 398) om arbetstiden 


a svenska fartyg (sjéarbetstidslagen). Den 21 April 1933. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1933, No. 139, p. 251.) 

[Act No. 189, to continue the operation of Act No. 398 of 13 July 1926 respecting 
hours of work on Swedish vessels (Seamen’s Hours of Work Act). Dated 21 April 
1933.] 


Lag om Andrad lydelse av 3 § i lagen den 30 juni 1913 (nr 120) om allmin pen- 
sionsférsikring. Den 21 april 1938. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 142, 
p- 253.) 

[Act No. 142, to amend section 3 of Act No. 120 of 30 June 1913 respecting 
general pension insurance. Dated 21 April 1933.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende fortsatt giltighet av forordningen den 13 juli 
1926 (nr 399) med narmare féreskrifter rérande tillampningen av lagen om arbets- 
tiden a sveska fartyg (sjérbetstidslagen). Den 21 april 1933. (Svensk Férfattnings- 
samling, 1933, No. 140, p. 251.) 

[Royal Notification No. 140, to continue the operation of Order No. 399 of 
13 July 1926 issuing detailed regulations concerning the administration of the Act 
respecting hours of work on Swedish vessels. Dated 21 April 1933.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungorelse angaende andrad lydelse av §§ 9 och 13 i instruktionen 
for pensionsstyrelsen den 11 december 1914 (nr 456). Den 21 april 1933. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 143, p. 254.) 

[Royal Notification No. 143 to amend sections 9 and 13 of the Instructions for 
the Pensions Board of 11 December 1914 (No. 456). Dated 21 April 1933.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts forordning om andrad lydelse av § 3 mom. 1 och 2 i férordningen 
den 31 mars 1922 (nr 130) angaende uppbérd av avgifter fér férsikringar i riks- 
forsikringsanstalten jaimlikt lagen om fodrsikring for olycksfall i arbete. (Svensk 
Forfattningssamling, 1933, No. 144, p. 255.) 

[Royal Notification No. 144 to amend section 3 (points 1 and 2) of Order No. 130 
of 31 March 1922 respecting the collection of contributions for insurance with the 
National Insurance Institution in conformity with the Act respecting industrial 
accident insurance. Dated 21 April 1933.] 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Finance Act for the year 1933-1934. Dated 31 March 1933. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1933, No. 74-X XIII, p. 421.) 


Supplements and amendments to the regulations respecting poor relief, the relief 
of the unemployed, and the carrying out of relief works by means of the credit 
of 50,000,000 dinars granted by the Act respecting supplementary and extraordinary 
credits in the budget for State expenditure and receipts for the year 1932-1933. 
Dated 10 February 1933. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 63-X VIII, p. 388.) 

* Regulations for miners’ benefit societies for the insurance of wage-earning 
and salaried employees in undertakings covered by the Mining Acts. Dated 16 Fe- 
bruary 1933. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 63-X VIII, p. 365.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. The I.L.O. Year-Book 1932. Third Year of Issue. 
Geneva, 1933. x1 + 459 pp. 10s. 6d.; $3. 

The third issue of the Year-Book, while differing from the previous issues in 
certain minor points in regard to which improvement was seen to be possible, 
retains all the essential features of the preceding volumes. It begins with a general 
introduction, in which are traced the main events of the year in the life of the 
International Labour Organisation and in that of the many industrial and other 
bodies and movements with which it is in constant contact. This is followed by a 
chapter on the economic situation, which brings out with a wealth of statistical 
data the effects of the depression on prices, currency, finance, production, interna- 
tional trade, income and industrial organisation. The six ensuing chapters contain 
surveys of developments, both national and international, in the spheres of condi- 
tions of work, social insurance, wages, unemployment and migration, living condi- 
tions and the workers’ general rights. A final chapter is devoted to the particular 
problems of agricultural workers, seamen, native labour, and some other “ special ” 
classes of workers. 

A number of statistical tables (membership of trade unions, index numbers 
of money wages and cost of living, unemployment, migration movements, industrial 
disputes, etc.) are given in appendices. Charts are also given showing the number 
of ratifications of each International Labour Convention and the number of Con- 
ventions ratified by each State, together with a table printed in four colours indi- 
cating in respect of each State and each Convention the stage reached in the pro- 
cedure of ratification. An index facilitates reference to the volume which, it is 
believed, will be found a mine of information for all who are concerned with social 
problems and policy. 


Institut international d’Agriculture. Actes de la onziéme assemblée générale, 
17-22 octobre 1932. Programme des travaux. Délégations. Comptes rendus des tra- 
vaux. Rapports présentés a Assemblée. Rome, 1933. x1v + 675 pp. 


International Commission of Agriculture. Memorandum on the Programme 
of Work before the International Monetary and Economic Conference of London. 
Adopied at the General Meeting held at Berlin 19-20 May 1933. 11 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BULGARIA 
Direction générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bul- 
garie, XXIV™ année, 1932. Sofia, 1982. xxiv + 599 pp. 


CHINA 


Ministry of Industries. Price Indexes in China and Foreign Countries 1932. 
Nanking. 247 pp. 


FRANCE 

Présidence du Conseil. Conseil national économique. La situation des principales 
branches de l'économie nationale. Industrie. 6° série de rapports. Les industries 
du papier. Rapport de Charles Errori. Reprinted from the Journal officiel of 
27 April 1933. Paris, 1933. 24 pp. 
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TUNIS 


Direction générale de l’Agriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation. Les 
habitations a bon marché en Tunisie. Bourg, Victor Berthod, 1931. 80 pp., illustr. 


—— Direction des domaines et de la colonisation. La colonisation en Tunisie. 
Bourg, Victor Berthod, 1931. 69 pp., illustr. 


Direction générale de l’Intérieur. Dénombrement de la population civile euro- 
péenne et indigéne en Tunisie au 22 mars 1931. Tunis, 1931. vu + 157 pp. 


GERMANY 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Sechsund- 
sechzigster Band. Erstes Heft. Berlin, 1933. 176 pp. 


Reichsversicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte. Bericht iiber das Geschdftsjahr 
1932. 35 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Tanganyika Territory for the Year 1932. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1933. 146 pp. 5s. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Economic and Trade Conditions in Australia 
to December 1932. Report compiled by A. W. Burton. Under the Direction of R. W. 
Darton, C.M.G. No. 547. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 160 pp. 4s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Belgium in 1932. Report by N. S. REYNTIENS, 


O.B.E. Together with an Annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. No. 546. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 140 pp. 4s. 


National Health Insurance Approved Societies Handbook. Being a Revised 
Handbook for the Guidance of Approved Societies in their Administration of Benefits 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1932. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. 367 pp. Paper covers 2s. 6d.; boards 3s. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Industry and Commerce. Statistics Branch. Census of Industrial 
Production 1926 and 1929. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1988. xxi + 181 pp. 2s. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Native Department. Native-Land Development. Statement by the Hon. Sir 
Apirana T. Neata. Wellington, 1933. 74 pp. Is. 6d. 


This report supplements the previous report on the purpose and development 
of the policy of settling Maoris on individually owned blocks of native land (cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 3, March 1932, page 438, and Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XLI, No. 1, 4 January 1932, page 26, and Vol. XLIV, 
No. 18, 26 December 1982, page 395) by a detailed statement of work done and 
expenditure incurred on each scheme. A great number of unemployed Maoris 
outside the selected settlers have been provided with work on the development 
schemes, such as bush felling, fencing, draining, and weeding, by means of subsidies 
from the Maori unemployment grant, and as a result the programme of develop- 
ment has been accelerated. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Obras piablicas. Como cooperard el Estado a la transformacién y 
engrandecimiento de Madrid. Enlace y electrificacién de ferrocarriles-accesos y 
extrarradio. Madrid, 1933. 118 pp. 
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SWEDEN 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ar 1931. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1983. v1 + 57 pp. 

Report on co-operative societies in Sweden in 1931. 


SWITZERLAND ; 
Rapport du Conseil fédéral a ! Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion en 1932. Berne. 
964 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

ment of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.. Switzerland. 
A Guide to Official Statistics on Agriculture, Population and Food Supply. Part I. 
An Annotated List of Official Publications. Compiled by A. M. HANNay under 
the direction of Mary G. Lacy. Part II. Methods of Collection and Analysis of 
Official Statistics. By J. D. Buack and Fritz Bacuman. Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography No. 35. Washington, 1933. 1v + 341 pp. (typescript). 

This work is one of a series undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States in collaboration with the Bureau of International Research 
of Harvard University and Radcliffe College, the purpose of which is to promote 
a more effective use of the available official statistics of agriculture, population, 
and food supply of the different countries. 

The first part is bibliographical. It lists all official statistical sources relating to 
agriculture, population and food supply in Switzerland and indicates their contents. 

The second and most important part discusses and analyses the statistical 
methods used and compares them throughout with methods used in the United 
States of America. It constitutes a detailed essay in comparative statistical method. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Air Transportation, 1931. Wages and Hours of Labour Series No. 575. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1933. mr + 41 pp. 5 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Special Commission on Stabilisation of Employment. Final Report. Boston, 
1933. 250 pp. 

This report reaffirms the three major recommendations for the stabilisation 
of employment in Massachusetts which the Commission made in a preliminary 
report issued in December 1931, namely, the extension of the public employment 
office system, the regulation of private employment agencies, and the creation 
of a State planning board for public works, together with a continuous programme 
of advance planning of public works. In addition it recommends, among other 
measures, the establishment of compulsory unemployment reserves. 


VIRGINIA 
State Department of Public Welfare and League of Virginia Municipalities. 
Plans of Unemployment Relief in Virginia Cities and Towns. Richmond, 1932. 


20 pp. 


URUGUAY 

Direccién general de Estadistica. Amnuario estadistico de la Republica oriental 
del Uruguay. Tomo XXXIX. Parte 6.a del Anuario. Trabajo, Accidentes, Huelgas, 
Demanda y oferta de trabajo, Asistencia Publica Nacional, Higiene, Jubilaciones 
y pensiones, Crédito prendario, Alojamiento de inmigrantes, Justicia, Carceles, 
Policia. Montevideo, 1932. Pp. 503-561. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allen, G. C. British Industries and their Organisation. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans Green, 1933. x1 + 338 pp. 
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Amberger, J. F. Alterssiedlung. Wege zu neuen Wirtschaftszielen. Karlsruhe, 
G. Braun, 1933. 36 pp. - 

The author suggests that, instead of moaning over the consequences of tech- 
nical progress, advantage should be taken of it to reduce the work of the industrial 
worker. But this reduction, in the author’s view, should affect not so much the daily 
or weekly hours of work as the length of the workers’ working life. He proposes 
the creation, within a certain distance of the towns, of settlements for workers 
leaving the factories on account of age where they could employ their diminished 
energy in the cultivation of the soil and live a morally and physically healthier life 
than that to which old-age pensioners are condemned in urban districts. The author 
demands a reform and extension of the old-age and invalidity insurance system, 
under which the settlements in question should be organised. 


American Friends Service Committee. Report of the Child Relief Work in the 
Bituminous Coal Fields. Philadelphia. 67 pp., illustr. 


American Standards Association. American Standard Safety Code for Floor 
and Wall Openings, Railings and Toe Boards. New York, 1932. 21 pp. 


American Standard Safety Code for the Protection of Industrial Workers 
in Foundries. New York, 1932. 24 pp. 


Arbeidernes faglige landsorganisasjon. Arbeidsloshets- og arbeidstidssporsmalet. 
Dagens mest brennende sociale sporsmal. Oslo, Det norske arbeiderpartis forlag, 
1933. 140 pp. 

A Committee of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions (including also 
representatives of the Norwegian Labour Party and the Young Socialists Union), 
with Mr. Sverre Krocu as Secretary, has collected and published in this pamphlet 
a considerable documentation on the introduction of the 8-hour day in the different 
countries and its effects, and on the technical, social, and trade union reasons for a 
further radical reduction of working hours. In conclusion, the booklet reproduces 
a resolution adopted by the Executive Committee of the Norwegian Confederation 
of Trade Unions, urging that the scope of the Norwegian hours of work legislation 
should be extended to include those important groups of workers which are now 
outside the Act and have in some cases much longer hours than those fixed by the 
law, and that the statutory hours of work should be limited to 6 per day and 40 
per week. According to the same resolution, the affiliated unions should support 
all international efforts to reach concrete results in this field and, in collaboration 
with the trade union organisations of the other Scandinavian countries, further 
any action taken in order to obtain such reduction of hours of work as has been made 
necessary by technical and economic development. 

Various national and international resolutions and circulars relating to un- 
employment and hours of work are reproduced as appendices. 


Bernhuber, Emma. Rechtsstellung und Rechtsschutz des auslindischen Minder- 
jahrigen in der deutschen Sozialgesetzgebung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde der Hohen Juristischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Alexanders-Uni- 
versitéit zu Erlangen. Erlangen, Robert Windsheimer, 1932. 82 pp. 


Betriebskrankenkasse der Vereinigten Siemens-Werke. Zum 25jdhrigen Be- 
stehen. 2. Marz 1908-2. Marz 1933. Berlin, Siemensstadt, 1933. 29 pp., illustr. 


Birkenfeld, Dr. Ludwig. Warum gibt’s in der UdSSR keine Arbeitslosigkeit ? 
Sonderdruck aus dem Gewerkschaftsarchiv, Band 17, Heft 3, 1932, 9. Jahr. Jena, 
Karl Zwingl, 1932. pp. 136 

In this short study Dr. Birkenfeld contends that the absence of industrial 
unemployment in the U.S.S.R. is due not only to the fact that it is a new country 
not yet fully industrialised, but especially to the application by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the principles of planned economy, and, in particular, to the rational 
distribution of work and of labour according to plan. The author, however, con- 
fines himself to stating his thesis, without examining the facts or submitting them 
to a critical analysis. 
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Bohm, Carl Martin. Berufsumschichtung und Berufsumstellung in der Nach- 

kriegszeit, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung hamburgischer Verhdltnisse. Auszug 
aus der Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktor- 
wiirde einer Hohen Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Hambur- 
gischen Universitat. Hamburg, J. G. Bitter, 1932. vm + 43 pp. 
While short and covering only a limited field, this work nevertheless deserves 
special attention in view of the interest and importance of the subject at a time of 
economic depression. The question of the occupational retraining or reclassifica- 
tion of the available labour supply is among those problems the solution of which 
is regarded as among the measures for combating unemployment. The author 
first gives an account of the problems and special difficulties raised by these attempts 
at transfers to other occupations and the different methods of retraining employed 
to achieve satisfactory results. In the second part he gives examples of such transfers 
in different fields of industrial activity (mining, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and domestic service). The work ends with some bibliographical data and parti- 
culars of the sources used. 


Borletti. L’indusiria della seta artificale. Reprinted from Realia, 1 May 1932. 
Milan, Il Rotary. 12 pp. 


Braithwaite, Dorothea, and Dobbs, S. P. The Distribution of Consumable Goods. 
An Economic Study. Introduction by P. SarGanT FLORENCE. London, George 
Routledge, 1932. xu + 304 pp. 

An extremely interesting discussion of the economic aspects of marketing 
consumable goods. It is not purely theoretical, much of the book being based on 
practical business experience, since one of the authors is employed by an important 
manufacturing firm and the other discussed the problems of marketing with leading 
distributors throughout the country. The authors examine the costs of distribution 
and the operations of the distributor, and explain what is and what is not necessary 
in the work of information, of preparing goods for sale, and in advertisement 
(which they consider is largely inimical to economic welfare). They describe the 
various types of middlemen and the various ways that have been adopted of 
eliminating the middleman, which, however, they point out, do not necessarily 
lessen the cost of the article to the consumer. Attention is paid to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of department stores, of chain stores, and of inde- 
pendent shops. Finally, there is a discussion of various policies adopted by retail 
traders, such as price-cutting, and of prices and profit margins. The authors make 
an important reservation, namely, that the discussion and conclusions are only 
relevant to the existing economic organisation in Western Europe. In other cir- 
cumstances the principles of distribution might well be quite different. 


Brockway, A. Fenner. Hungry England. London, Victor Gollancz, 1932. 
224 pp. 2s. 6d. 

An account of a visit paid by the author to the distressed areas of England 
(the textile areas of Lancashire, the Black Country and Birmingham, Tyneside, 
South Wales and Clydeside). It gives the results of personal investigation, inter- 
views, examination of family budgets, etc. The author describes how a large 
percentage of the population is living, especially those whose only source of income 
is relief afforded by the State or Local Authorities. He gives numerous examples 
of how a family spends its small income, and shows how the unemployment bene- 
fit paid by the State and the allowances made by the Local Authorities are in many 
cases insufficient to provide a reasonable standard of living for the unemployed. 
The high level of rents in many areas involves restricted expenditure on food. 


Carton de Tournay, H. L’assistance aux chédmeurs. 23 pp. 


A critical survey of the Belgian unemployment insurance and relief system. 
The author advocates among other reforms the institution of a uniform rate of 
compensation whatever the duration of unemployment. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Unemployment Reserve Legislation. 
Report of Committee of the Department of Manufacture. Washington, 1933. 
23 pp. 
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Christelijk Nationaal Vakverbond in Nederland. i5de Verslag, 1 Januari 1931 
tot 31 December 1932. Utrecht. 515 pp. 


Cilento, Dr. Andrea. Relazione all’ Assemblea nazionale fascista dei Sott’ Uffi- 
ciali e Comuni della Marine mercantile tenuta in Roma il 4 dicembre 1932-XI. 
Rome, 1932. 


Czajkowski, Tadeusz and Derengowski, Jan. Bezrobocie pracownikow umys- 
lowych w Polsce 1927-1932. Unemployment amongst Salaried Workers in Poland 
1927-1932. Institute for Social Problems. Problems of the Labour Market, No. 1. 
Warsaw, 1933. 102 pp. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol.. XLVI, 
No. 13, 26 June 1933, pages 435-436. 


Duboin, Jacques. Nous faisons fausse route. Preface by Joseph CaImLLaux. 
Paris, Editions des Portiques. 183 pp. 10 frs. 


—— La grande reléve des hommes par la machine. Paris, Editions nouvelles, 
1932. 343 pp. 12 frs. 

The ‘wrong road” to which the first of these two books refers is the road 
followed when, instead of seeking an international solution of the problem, national 
remedies are applied with a view to ending the world economic depression. The 
root cause of the depression, in the author’s opinion, lies in the general development 
of mechanisation, and he proposes international action to meet the situation, in 
the form of a reduction of hours of work, combined with a tax on machinery which 
should increase with the rate of depreciation. In order to ensure the international 
collaboration necessary to give effect to such measures, the “ right road °”’ recommen- 
ded by Mr. Duboin is by way of Geneva and the League of Nations, but a League 
limited to European nations and capable of constituting a super-State. 

In the second book, in the form of imaginary conversations between persons 
typifying different interests, Mr. Duboin further considers the problem of the 
consequences of mechanisation. 


Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee in co-operation with the President’s 
Organisation of Unemployment Relief. A Report on the Second Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Fund, Santa Barbara, California, 1931-1932. 82 pp., illustr. 


Describes the administration of the Second Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Fund and the various kinds of “‘ created ” work put in hand as a relief measure 
in Santa Barbara. 


Ente nazionale fascista della cooperazione. Mutualita libera e mutualita pari- 
telica nel campo dell’assicurazione malattie. 1982. 30 pp. 


Federazione nazionale fascista della proprieta edilizia. I! mercato edilizio. Dati 
statistici. Secondo quadrimestre 1932. Rome, 1933. 224 pp. 20 lire. 


Ferenczi, Imre. Comment s’élabore V'histoire des migrations internationales. 
Reprinted from the Annales @histoire économique et sociale, pp. 295-300. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1932. 

On the invitation of the directors of the Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, 
Dr. Ferenczi, who is the author of International Migrations : Vol. I, Statistics 
(compiled on behalf of the International Labour Office, Geneva, with Introduction 
and Notes ; New York, 1929), explains his methods of research, which led, in 
particular, to his discovery in European shipping records of lists of passengers 
earlier than the nineteenth century. 


Filipetti, G., Dachtler, W., and Burnett, J. Operating Results of Manufacturing 
Plants in Minnesota, 1926-1930. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilisation Re- 
search Institute, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1932. 101 pp. 
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General Federation of Trade Unions. Thirty-fourth Annual Report. Year 
ending 31 March 1933. London, 1933. 46 pp. 


Gesamtverband der christlich-nationalen Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Die 
Essener Richtlinien 1933. Berlin. 74 pp. 


Grafé, Paul. Les travaux publics, reméde au chémage. Reprinted from Le Flam- 
beau (Mai 1933). Brussels, 1933. 20 pp. 


Grinberg, Emil. Der Mittelstand in der kapitalistischen Gesellschaft. Eine 
ékonomische und soziologische Untersuchung. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1932. 215 pp. 
8 marks. 

Making use of the reports of the enquiry on German handicrafts and recent 
books and reports on the same subject, the author examines the present situation 
of handicrafts in Germany. Under the capitalist system, their special character 
and traditional features, as well as their economic importance, have been modified. 
A certain number of crafts have entirely disappeared, while others have suffered 
social and economic decline. The situation of the majority of handicraftsmen 
approaches more and more to that of the proletariat and is often inferior to it. 

In the second part of the book, the author examines the situation of the middle 
classes in a capitalist society. He reaches the conclusion that there is no homo- 
geneous conception of the middle classes: two strata should be distinguished, 
the one of more ancient formation, including, for instance, handicraft workers, the 
other, of more recent formation, consisting of salaried employees, officials, and the 
liberal professions. The interests of these two strata are very often opposed. It is 
only through the fear of complete proletarisation allied to a desire to arrest the 
economic developments which both have grounds to consider a menace, that the 
links between these disparate elements are still.maintained. 


Guevara, José. Los limites de la jornada de trabajo. Buenos Aires, La Vanguardia, 
1933. 47 pp. 

A draft Bill for the reduction of hours of work to six per day and thirty-six 
per week was recently submitted for discussion to the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Province of Cérdoba (Argentina) by the Socialist Group. The author sets forth 
in this pamphlet the reasons on which this action was based. 


Hansen, A. H., and Murray, M. G. A New Plan for Unemployment Reserves 
based on Minnesota Employment Data. Employment Stabilisation Research Insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
75 pp. 50 cents ; cloth bound $1. 

Describes a plan for an unemployment reserve system designed to meet serious 
and prolonged periods of unemployment and having two special features which 
differentiate it from the majority of other American plans : it provides for a maxi- 
mum of 40 weeks of benefits in a twelve-month period, but an eligible employee 
can only draw one week of benefits for every 4 weeks of contributions paid ; a long 
waiting period is required before benefits can be drawn, the minimum period being 
fixed at 8 weeks. Both employers and workers would be required to contribute, 
but no contribution would be demanded of the State. 


Hedberg, Anders. Luma. The First International Co-operative Factory. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by John Downie. Second revised English edition. Man- 
chester, Co-operative Union, 1933. 44 pp., illustr. 

Contains the results of an enquiry on the centralisation of the electric lamp 
industry in various countries and internationally, and an account of the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Factory “Luma”, erected and jointly managed by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies of the Northern European countries with a view 
to resisting monopoly and high prices in this field. 


Hodson, H. V. Economics of a Changing World. London, Faber and Faber, 
1933. 287 pp. 

In this book, to which Sir Arthur SALTER contributes a preface, Mr. Hodson, 
one of the younger British economists, describes the working of economic factors 
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in the modern world. Prices, capital and interest, international trade and balances 
of payments, unemployment, the world economic crisis, monetary systems and 
public finance all engage his attention, and in a final chapter he tries to estimate 
the economic future of the world. He sees two possibilities, either a greater freedom 
of trade or increasing public control over finance and production. But in either 
case there is likely to be what Mr. Hodson calls “ organised or unorganised unem- 
ployment ”, that is to say, we must reduce the hours of work and adopt similar 
measures or we shall certainly have a permanent unemployment problem as we 
know it to-day. 


Hon-iden, §S. O-Shu ni Okéru Noson Kyodo Kumiai. (Co-operative Societies 
in Agricultural Villages in Europe.) Co-operative Societies Series No. 1. Tokyo, 
Nihon Hyoron Sha, 1932. 372 pp. 


Hutt, Allen. The Condition of the Working Class in Britain. London, Martin 
Lawrence, 1933. xvi + 272 pp. . 

Mr. Hutt is a communist and his book has an introduction by Mr. Harry Pot- 
LITT, who compares it to some extent with Engels’ famous work on The Condition 
of the Working-Class in England in 1844. It is a well-written description of the 
situation of certain classes of the population and of certain depressed areas. On 
the basis of various official documents, reports of medical officers of health, etc., 
as well as of personal observation, the author gives an account of the unemploy- 
ment situation and its consequences on the health and welfare of the working 
population, housing conditions, the increasing employment of women and juveniles, 
and the position of agricultural labourers and black-coated workers. He concludes 
with a chapter on the means to be adopted to bring about a socialist régime in 
Great Britain. Whatever the reader’s political views may be, this is a book worthy 
of study. 


Istituto di Studi legislativi. Annuario di diritto comparato e di studi legislativi. 
A cura del Segretario generale dell’ Istituto Prof. Salvatore GatGaNno. Vol. VIII, 
Fascicolo II. Parte II, Bibliografie: Francese (1930). Parte III, Giurisprudenza : 
Italiana (1930), con Note di G. B. Funarous, A. MONTEL. Rome, 1933. Pp. 31-164. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Wéirtschaftsstatistisches Jahrbuch 
1931-1932. Vienna, 1933. 480 pp. 


League of Nations Union. Unemployment Insurance. The Report of a Conference 
held by the League of Nations Union at the London School of Economics, 14-16 Feb- 
ruary 1933. London. 99 pp. 

Contains the speeches delivered at a conference held by the British League of 
Nations Union at which the subject of unemployment benefits was discussed. 
Those who took part in the discussion included the Director of the International 
Labour Office and a member of the Unemployment Section of the Office, civil 
servants, trade unionists, employers, professors, and publicists. 


Le barométre économique. No. I, March 1933. 56 pp. Published by the Centre 
d’études des mouvements économiques, 42, rue Jacob, Paris. 


The first number of a new monthly publication of the Centre d’études des mou- 
vements économiques, an association which has been formed by the heads of certain 
French industrial undertakings. This first number attempts to trace the general 
movement of affairs since the war, and a series of charts is given showing the 
movements of production and prices in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. These are combined into a general index, which is made up of two 
curves, one based on the indexes of industrial and agricultural production since 
1920 in the above four countries, and the other based on the indexes of stock 
exchange values and wholesale prices in these countries. A section analysing the 
business situation during the year 1932 follows, and the final section gives the latest 
information (for 10 March 1933). This study is, as the authors remark, “ ambi- 
tious ”, but it forms an interesting and valuable attempt to analyse the present 
economic situation, although in many cases it only gives indications of the lines 
to be followed. The authors state, however, that in subsequent months they hope 
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to develop their work gradually and to throw a more uniform light on the different 
parts which the limited space at their disposal compels them at present to leave 
in shadow. 


Lovett, John L. A Discussion of Unemployment Insurance. Delivered at a 
Conference of State and Local Industrial, Mercantile and Agricultural Organisa- 
tions at Columbus, 5 October 1932. Columbus, Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. 


16 pp. 


Man, Henri de. Le socialisme constructif. Translated from the German by L. C. 
HERBERT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. vit + 249 pp. 15 frs. 


The author has collected in this volume four essays based on lectures given by 
him at different dates from 1928 to 1930. Without forming a complete analysis 
of his own conception of socialism, these essays have this feature in common that 
the author tries to show the constructive elements that socialism may draw from 
his criticism of Marxism, and the criteria they furnish by which to judge the impor- 
tant problems of the day. He deals in turn with different aspects of socialism—the 
philosophical (The motives of socialism), the cultural (Socialism and culture), the 
economic (Capitalism and socialism), and the political (Fascist nationalism)—and, 
in each case, compares the deductions resulting from the Marxist theory with those 
resulting from his own conception. It is in this that the book, as the author points 
out in a foreword, can be considered “ as a first positive supplement ” to his famous 
work Au dela du marxisme. 


Nationale Aktionsgemeinschaft fiir wirtschaftliche Verteidigung. Wege aus der 
Krise. Zurich, 1933. 44 pp. 


Nederlandsch Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. Jaarverslag over 
1932. Amsterdam. 26 pp. 


Nicklisch, Dr. H. Die Betriebswirtschaft. 7. Auflage der wirtschaftlichen Betriebs- 
lehre. 3. (Schluss-) Lieferung. Das Rechnungswesen. III. Teil des Gesamtwerks. 
Stuttgart, C. E. Poeschel, 1932. Pp. 573-767. 


This is the third and last part of the seventh edition of Professor Nicklisch’s 
well-known work Die Betriebswirtschaft. It deals with the calculation of production 
and sales, accounting, planning, and statistics. 


Nikisch, Dr. Arthur. Friedenspflicht, Durchfiihrungspflicht und Realisierungs- 
pflicht. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von den schuldrechtlichen Wirkungen des Tarif- 
vertrages. Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Erwin Jacosi. 29. Heft. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus, 
1932. 120 pp. 4.80 marks. 


German legal theory attributes to collective agreements both normative and 
contractual value : they are a means of regulating labour conditions, while the 
mutual obligations they lay on the parties ensure the observance of their provi- 
sions. It is the second aspect of the problem that the author analyses in this work, 
distinguishing three fundamental obligations, namely, that of maintaining social 
peace, that of guaranteeing the observance of working conditions as specified in the 
agreement, and that of achieving the collective regulation of labour conditions 
through individual labour contracts. 


Nowakowski, Dr. Brunon. Przyczynek do statystyki chorobowosci w zakladach 
pracy. Warszawskie Czasopismo Lekarskie. No. 8. Rok IX. Warsaw, 1932. 7 pp. 


Statistics of occupational diseases in Poland. 


—— and Praussowa, Marja. Wplyw zachmurzenia na oswietlenie dzienne. 
Warsaw, 1932. 18 pp. 

Study on the effects of cloudy weather on the daylight factor in indaftrial 
establishments. 
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—— and Boguszewska, Dr. Marja. Waglik jako choroba zawodowa w Polsce. 
Warsaw, 1932. 22 pp. 
Study on anthrax as an occupational disease in Poland. 


Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. Committee on Stabilisation of Employment 
and Industrial Relations. (Assisted by W. E. Opom and E. E. Watson.) Unem- 
ployment and Insurance in Ohio. Columbus, 1932. 47 pp. 


Olszewski, Edward. Produkcja kwasow solnego i octowego ze stanowiska bezpiec- 
enstwa i higjeny pracy. La production des acides chlorhydrique et acétique au point 
de vue de la sécurité et de Vhygiéne du travail. Institut des problémes sociaux. La 
sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail, No. 1. Warsaw, 1933. vir + 118 pp. 


Osterreichischer Metall- und Bergarbeiter-Verband. Bericht. des Vorstandes des 
Osterreichischen Metall- und Bergarbeiter-Verbandes iiber seine Tdtigkeit in den 
Jahren 1930, 1931, 1932 an den 16. Verbandstag in Wien am 22., 23. eventuell 
24. April 1933. Vienna, 1933. 272 pp. 


Pringle, Rev. J. C. British Social Services. The Nation’s Appeal to the Housewife 
and Her Response. Foreword by Sir Charles MALLET. London, Longmans Green, 
and Charity Organisation Society, 1933. xv + 175 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Examines how the family or household functions as the basis of the social 
economic structure, and attempts to show that the British social services should 
be rebuilt with greater regard to the experience of the housewives of the nation. 


Prowalski, A. Spoldzielczosc zydowska w Polsce. Komitet dla Zbadania Potrzeb 
Gospodarczych Ludnosci Zydowskiej w Polsce, No. 1. Warsaw, 1933. 45 pp. 
Study on the Jewish co-operative movement in Poland. 


Raschid, Dr. Schewket. Die tiirkische Landwirtschaft als Grundlage der tiir- 
kischen Volkswirtschaft. Moderne Wirtschaftsgestaltungen, herausgegeben von 
Kurt WIEDENFELD. Heft 16. Berlin, Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1932. 202 pp., 
map. 

The author’s aim is to give an accurate and objective account of Turkish agri- 
culture considered as the basis of the economy of the country. His claim to under- 
take such a study rests partly on the fact that he was brought up in peasant sur- 
roundings and has remained in the clusest touch with the practical side of Turkish 
agriculture. The first and second parts of the book deal with the historical develop- 
ment and physical features of the country ; the third examines the various aspects 
of agriculture and includes a section on labour conditions ; the fourth considers 
the development and tendencies of Turkish agriculture. An exhaustive biblio- 
graphy is appended, including not only works on agriculture but also books on the 
history, economics, finance, and politics of the country. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz. Das Tarifrecht unter der Diktatur. Schriften des Instituts 
fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben von Dr. Erwin Jacost. 
30. Heft. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus, 1932. 38 pp. 1.70 marks. 

Analysis of the German Emergency Decrees of 1931-1932 concerning collec- 
tive agreements. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. World Agriculture. An International 
Survey. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. vir + 314 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

An important and interesting survey of the world agricultural situation, includ- 
ing contributions by a number of authors. Some of the factors brought out are 
significant and the observations on them are timely. There is a good summary 
at the end of the volume, but an advocacy of future policies, except on the most 
general lines, does not constitute a part of the scheme of the book. 


Ruhgehalts-, Witwen- und Waisenkasse fiir deutsche Rechtsanwilte und Notare. 
25 Jahre Deutsche Anwaltsversicherung 1907 bis 1932. Halle. 49 pp., illustr. 
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Sargent, Noel. Six Basic Tests of Public Compulsory Unemployment Insurance. 
An Address at the School of Politics, Princetown University, 22 November 1932. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers of the United States. 33 pp. 


Discusses the possible long-range effects of the institution of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance in the United States. 


Schmidt, Dr. Friedrich. Vorstddtische Kleinsiedlung und Eigenheimbau. Bestim- 
mungen und Erlduterungen. 2te verbesserte und ergiinzte Auflage. Berlin, R. Miller, 
1933. vir +- 232 pp. 

A second, enlarged, edition of a book dealing with suburban settlement and home 
building in Germany. The suburban settlement scheme is intended for the relief 
of the unemployed, partially employed, and war-disabled of large towns, and is at 
the same time an endeavour to provide houses for persons of limited means. The 
home buildihg scheme takes the form of advice and financial assistance to those 
who wish to build a modest home, but whose funds are in themselves insufficient 
for the purpose. The book contains extracts from legal regulations and instructions 
concerning suburban settlement and home building, followed by chapters by various 
authors in elucidation of different aspects of the two problems. An appendix 
shows the results achieved throughout Germany. 


Schoenlank, Dr. Liselotte. Das Versicherungsprinzip und das Fiirsorgeprinzip 
in der deutschen Sozialversicherung. Volkswirtschaftliche Studien. Heft 40. Berlin, 
Dr. Emil Ebering, 1933. 127 pp. 


Secrétariat des paysans suisses. T'rente-cinquiéme rapport annuel du Comité 
directeur de l Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1932. 
Brougg, 1933. 185 pp. 


See-Berufsgenossenschaft. Unfallverhiitungsvorschriften fiir Dampf- und Motor- 
schiffe. Hamburg. 94 pp. 


Silberer, Paul. Arbeits-Schulung. Wirtschaftliche Lehr- und Anlernmethoden 
in Industrie und Gewerbe. Zurich, Potsdam, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1932. 178 pp., 
illustr. 

This informative work deals with methods of vocational guidance and vocational 
training for industry and handicrafts. In describing the principal methods and 
tests employed, the author shows the pedagogical, economic, and social principles 
on which they are based. Part of the study contains an objective criticism of these 
methods. The author gives in a special chapter some practical examples of their 
application in different fields. The last chapter deals with the question of retraining 
the unempluyed. A short bibliography is included. 


Soliman, Ali. Industrialisation de ! Egypte. Lyons, Bosc Fréres, M. et L. Riou, 
1932. 233 pp. 

After reviewing the phases of expansion and decline through which Egyptian 
industry has passed in the course of its long history, the author studies the factors 
conditioning industrialisation movement in the country to-day, the progress 
achieved since the war, and the signs that point to its acceleration. He shows 
himself a convinced proponent of the organisation of industry on a national scale, 
which alone, he considers, can bring to Egypt prosperity and economic autonomy. 
He pleads for a comprehensive reform of the existing commercial, administrative, 
financial, and especially customs legislation, which was enacted for an exclusively 
agricultural nation and is unsuited to an economy which is both agricultural and 
industrial. He urges, in particular, that “the Government should carry out the 
programme of social and labour legislation which has been under consideration 
since 1931, and is based on the principles for which the International Labour 
Office stands *’, 


Tiltman, H. Hessell. Slump! A Study of Stricken Europe To-day. London, 
Jarrolds, 1932. 288 pp., illustr. 

A vivid description of the effects of the depression upon the industry and péaples 
of nine European countries, illustrated by a series of interesting photographs. 
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Trades Union Council. The Right to Live. A T.U.C. Defence of the Claims of the 
Unemployed. London. 15 pp. 3d. 


A survey of the majority and minority reports of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, with a commentary from the point 
of view of the Trades Union Congress. It may be recalled that the Trades Union 
Congress submitted a scheme to the Commission, and it is in the light of this scheme 
that the comments are made. 


Union centrale des associations patronales suisses. Rapport du Comité central 
sur lactivité de V Union durant année 1932. Lausanne, 1933. 96 pp., tables. 


University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Indus- 
trial Research Department. Unemployment in Philadelphia Families, May 1932. 
Special Report No. 6. Philadelphia. 21 pp. 


This report shows the estimated volume of unemployment and part-time 
employment in Philadelphia in May 1932, and the employment situation according 
to school district, size of family, number of employables in family, and number 
in family employed full-time, part-time, and unemployed. 


Vandervelde, Emile. L’alternative : capitalisme d’Etat ou socialisme démocra- 
tique. Paris, Brussels, ’Eglantine, 1933 264 pp. 


The common theme of the series of essays composing this volume is the search 
for the socialist influence traceable among the many and contradictory tendencies 
that perplex the modern world. The author’s analysis leads him to define what, 
in his opinion, should be the attitude of socialism in the face of these tendencies, 
and more particularly in regard to the political movements that support, in the 
economic and social fields, programmes of State capitalism—programmes often 
labelled “ socialist ’, but involving methods that are fundamentally different to 
those of the democratic socialism with which he is associated. 


Velge, Henri. Les lois belges d’assurance et de prévoyance sociales. Brussels, 
Edition universelle, 1933. 410 pp. 


An interesting study on the present state of the Belgian law on the compensa- 
tion of industrial accidents, industrial diseases, old-age and life insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and family allowances. In the part dealing with old-age and life 
insurance, the author examines in turn : (1) the general system of social insurance 
instituted by the Act of 14 July 1930 ; (2) the insurance system for miners and 
workers in allied trades instituted by the Act of 1 August 1930 ; the salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance system instituted by the Act of 18 June 1930. The description of 
each system, which is well planned, is preceded by a brief historical account of 
the development of the legislation. A useful and practical volume. 


Verband der Deutschen Berufsgenossenschaften. Zentralstelle fiir Unfallver- 
hiitung. Neuartige Schutzvorrichtungen. Band 6. Berlin, 1933. 270 pp., illustr. 


Verband deutscher Gewerkschaften. Durch Lohnverdoppelung zur Hochkon- 
junktur. Wirtschaftspolitische Denkschrift zur Krisenbekimpfung. Aussig, 
1932. 39 pp. 


Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. Deutschland und die Weltkrise. Im Auftrage des 
Vereinvorstandes herausgegeben vom Schriftfiihrer Dr. Franz Borse. Verhand- 
lungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik in Dresden, 28. und 29. September 1932. 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 187. Band. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1932. 222 pp. 


Certains the verbatim report of the discussions at the meeting of the German 
Association for Social Policy held in September 1932. 

A large number of economists and sociologists took part in the discussion of the 
two items on the agenda : industrialisation as a cause of the economic depression 
and unemployment, and the tendencies to economic autarchy. Professors SairzEW, 
Coim, von Dierze and E. LEDERER acted as “rapporteurs’’. 
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Wagner, Dr. Karl. Diirfen wir noch bauen ? Schriften des Deutschen Vereins 
fiir Wohnungsreform. Heft 11. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1933. 96 pp. 


Contrary to the view held by some people that it is necessary to restrict the 
building of dwellings in Germany, the author considers that in the near future some 
400,000 dwellings should be built every year. He supports this opinion by a detailed 
analysis of the present demand for houses and the present and future movement 
of the population. An appendix contains excellent statistical tables concerning 
the different aspects of the problem. 


Warren, G. F., Pearson, F. A., and Stoker, Herman M. Wholesale Prices for 
213 Years, 1720 to 1932. Part I. Wholesale Prices in the United States for 135 years, 
1797 to 1932. By G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson. Part II. Wholesale Prices 
at New York City, 1720 to. 1800. By Herman M. Stoker. Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Memoir 142. Ithaca, N.Y., 1932. 222 pp. 


Wiatjen, Hermann. Aus der Friihzeit des Nordatlantikverkehrs. Studien zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Schiffahrt und deutschen Auswanderung nach den Vereinigten 
Staaten bis zum Ende des amerikanischen Birgerkriegs. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1982. 
xx + 219 pp., illustr. 


The first part of this study deals with the development of German ocean-going 
shipping. In the second, the author describes the transport of German emigrants 
to the United States. The data are taken from the records of Bremen and Hamburg. 


Wellmann, Dr. Axel. Die Entwicklung der staatlichen Massnahmen zur For- 
derung des Landarbeiterwohnungsbaues und deren Durchfiihrung und Auswirkung 
in der Provinz Sachsen. Arbeiten des Institutes fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- 
lehre an der Universitat Halle. Herausgegeben von Dr. K. Sternpricx. Heft 40. 
Leipzig, Max Janecke, 1932. 105 pp., maps. 


Deals with the progress of social measures for rural housing in the State of 
Saxony, with special reference to the housing of agricultural workers. The conditions 
brought to light by the Federal Housing Census of 16 May 1927 had the effect of 
intensifying the efforts already made to tackle the question of housing, and especially 
rural housing, throughout Germany, both by the State and by private organisa- 
tions and individuals. 


Wette, Dr. W. Handhabung und Ergebnisse des Unfallheilverfahrens auf dem 
Lande. Untersuchungen an 703 Fallen typischer Verletzungsarten. Hefte zur Unfall- 
heilkunde. Beihefte zur Monatsschrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versicherungs- 
medizin. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. Zur Vertu. Berlin, F. C. W. Vogel, 1933. 
44 pp. 5.20 marks. 


Study of the treatment of accidents of agricultural workers based on the ex- 
amination of 703 cases of typical injuries (shoulders, arms, hands, feet). 


Wilson, Francis G. The International Labour Organisation. “ International 
Conciliation”. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Intercourse and Education, 1932. 63 pp. 


The author, who is Associate Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Washington, devoted a year spent in Geneva to a study of the International 
Labour Organisation. The information gathered, which is presented in a condensed 
form, is combined in this useful little pamphlet with the author’s personal obser- 
vations and appreciation. 


Wunderlich, Frieda. Sozialpolitik in der Krise. Vortrag gehalten auf der XII. 
Hauptversammlung der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform, Hannover, 28. Januar 
1983. Sonderdruck. Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. Heft 86 (14. 
Bd., H. 1). Jena, Gustav Fischer. 16 pp. 


Yamasaki, B. Nihon Shohi Kumiai Undo Shi. (History of Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies in Japan.) Co-operative Societies Series No. 4. Tokyo, Hihon 
Hyoron Sha, 1932. 406 pp. 
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Zentralstelle fiir Unfallverhiitung. Die dsterreichische “ Gibacht ”-Bewegung. 
Titigkeitsbericht. 26 pp. (typescript). 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Einunddreissigster 
Jahrgang, 1933. Erster Band. Herausgegeben von Vollrath Kiepzic. Hamburg, 
1933. x1 + 480 pp., illustr. 

The first volume of this year-book, as usual, contains the annual report of the 
Central Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies. Some changes have 
been made this year in the treatment and arrangement of the material. Greater 
emphasis is laid on the importance of the réle of the distributive co-operative 
movement. In addition, certain statistical data, in particular the tables of per- 
centages, are no longer given in the appendices, but only in the text of the report. 
The volume contains seven chapters dealing respectively with the following sub- 
jects : (1) the Central Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies ; (2) co- 
operation and the economic system ; (3) the economic struggles carried on by 
distributive co-operative societies ; (4) considerations on a co-operative economy 
based on the satisfaction of needs ; (5) distributive co-operative societies and agri- 
culture ; (6) the legislation on co-operative societies and fiscal measures concerning 
the purchasers’ dividend ; (7) the German co-operative movement and the central 
federations of .co-operative societies. The appendices contain the report of the 
Education Committee of the Central Union, a summary of the accounts for 1932 
and the estimates for 1933, and fifteen diagrams showing the development of the 
Central Union. There are also 148 pages of statistical tables. 
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